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SCIENCE IN RELATION TO* SOCIETY* 

BY 

S. V. PUNTAMBEKAR 
Introductory 

I must thank you sincerely for having invited me to speak 
here to-day. On this occasion I wish to pay my humble tribute 
to the memory of the late Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar in whose 
name this Research Institute is founded, to the scholarly work 
which it is doing, and to the great scholars who are doing it. 
Their attempt to preserve, interpret, and bring to light our old but 
ever-new learning owes its inspiration to the great truths and 
teachings embodied in it. 

The early creative mind of India is represented in the Vedas, 
the Upani^ads and the two historical epics, namely, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, each of them is unique in 
form and content, not easily paralleled in any other literature. 
They represent a fathomless spiritual insight at work, a subtle 
and intuitive vision, and a deep and clear, intellectual and 
ethical thinking and heroic action which has made the permanent 
structure of our culture and civilisation possible. 

In the long course of our history and culture the literature 
which has inspired, guided, and controlled our life has been the 
Vedic and the Epic. Its moral and intellectual depth, its social 
and religious contents have been our priceless treasures and our 

* This paper was read on 6th July 1945, the Foundation Day of the 
Institute. 
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eternal souroes of national inspiration and action, greatnees 

and glory. 

But now we find that there is an apathy towards its study. 
There is a decided turn towards studying only modern new 
Boiences— physical and technological, biological and sociological. 
If the old knowledge is studied it is studied only for its 
comparative or historical value. It is considered to belong to a 
bygone age and to possess hardly any contemporary value. 

There are two questions to be asked here, ( 1 ) is the man of 
to-day superior intellectually and morally, and greater in social 
stature and economio‘ happiness than the one of the Vedic and 
Epic or our classical age ? and ( 2 ) are the sciences of to-day 
more advanced and determinate in their social direction and 
values ? 

A new era of planning or what I call “ planarchy is being 
Ushered in by scientists and technologists, politicians and 
statesman to remove human misery and social anarchy in the 
old world of to-day and to build up a new world of to-morrow. 
In this, science, pure and applied, is going to play a dominating 
part in reorganising our material life and moral welfare. Our 
politicians are utilising the services of scientific experts in this 
matter. The problem before us is therefore can science alone 
secure these purposes without the help of ethics and religion 
which primarily give us our values of human life. Is the 
position of these planners who are devotees or advocates of 
science and who adopt an air of ethical superiority correct ? 
Will science by itself give or lead us to ethical values and 
human welfare? Is it alone concerned with the welfare of 
humanity ? 

My argument may be summarised as follows. In the chang- 
ing world of to-day there is a great moral gulf betv^een the 
powers which scientific knowledge gives and the values which 
society pursues or ought to pursue. The^e is no balance 
between the power possessed and the good oought." This is what 
I want to show in my address to-day on “ Science in relation to 
sooiei . 

Our world is a four-fold world — of science, morals, reli- 
gious and art— which is ever changing and expanding. Unless 
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their interrelation is properly maintained, and a harmony between 
them is created in the process, our world will not be happy and 
rise in human stature. 

Therefore 1 intend to examine the influence of science on 
social living, and also the nature and scope of social and natural 
sciences. 

To-day we are living in a sick world. Can science alone 
help us out of it ? Our needs are not only physical and mental, 
but also moral and spiritual. We have to harmonise them all. 
No doubt science has affected our outloob and judgment but its 
scope or province is limited. Its pointer readings are provisional 
and relative. Thera are values in life which are independent of 
science. They are given by other studies and inner experiences. 
Finally can science as such make a contribution to the good life 
of man? 

Science in relation to Society 

To-day under the name of science a number of pseudo social, 
sciences are developing and taking possession of society and 
trying to change or revolutionise it. They try to create a new 
historical science, a new ethical science, a new economic science, 
a new political science and a new social science based upon 
certain fundamental assumptions or ideas about matter and mind, 
body and soul, and the origin and development, the end and 
purpose, the causation and course of man and his institutions and 
beliefs. They increase flexibly the scope of science so as to 
include ethics, religion, art in it. They determine rigidly the 
course of its development so as to exclude other possibilities 
inherent or desirable in it. They put their own fixed values 
above truth or call them the truth. 

They call the modern age as the regime or common-wealth 
of science which they believe is bound to lead us to a golden age 
in the future. I consider this view point as distorted and the 
“isms'^ which promote it and propagate it as perverting the 
view of science and the scope of knowledge and good given by 
it. Most of them are neither science, nor history nor sociology, and 
may be regarded as psaudo-scientific rubbish. They use the. 
terminology of science merely to propagate their own dogmas. 
There seems nothing really scientific about them. 
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Soieaoe does not and cannot cover all the creative aspects, 
experience and aspirations of human life. It possesses no criteria 
to teach us the values of human life. If science claims that man 
can know and also direct and control his moral world or world 
destiny, there is no proof for it in 1945 nor was there before it. 
Nature is intrinsically and in its elements neither understand- 
able nor subject to law, and science cannot discover any ultimates 
even in its own realm. The world can only be described as a 
ceaseless flow and fluctuation of an invisible force or tide. The 
world is not purely a world of reason. To-day social Darwinism 
is discredited, and pre-determined progressivism is considered 
wishful thinking. We cannot therefore treat history and sociology 
as merely biographies of certain ideas and laws, dogmas or beliefs 
nor as manifestations of certain social patterns and their wish for 
changes. All the 19 tb century sociologists and social evolutionists 
like Comte and Spencer, Marx and Morgan have committed 
this mistake. Actual historical sequences do not run true to any 
particular form or law. They are not their inevitable con- 
sequences. Their rigid concepts and dialectial dichotomies or 
patterns of natural and human life are very unscientific. Modern 
natural and human sciences are against these conceptual rigidities 
and dichotomies of nature and life. 

They recognise that there are past facts and factors which are 
not as yet properly known, and there are present facts and 
factors which are new and unknown, therefore future facts and 
factors cannot be easily, completely or correctly known. Human 
thought can never exhaust the great reality and totality of time 
and space philosophical and historical which are themselves 
expanding. 

Moreover, the psychical is not entirely under the heel or 
control of the physical causality. Psychical life is capable of oon< 
tiuually forming new contents or taking leaps out of given ele- 
ments by its power of intellectual analysis and creative synthesis. 
Man is not a generalised being. He is always something more, 
independent, unknown and unique. He is not a mere functionary. 
He stands on a midway between freedom and determinism. 
There is no such thing as dichotomy or antithesis between the 
individual and the society and its various changing groups. 
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We have to admit that a world of transcendental thought 
actually exists alongside the existence of the physical world, and 
there is something far more in the shape of values, essences, 
universals, than can be apprehended through empirical conscious- 
ness. We cannot presuppose the identity of the subject and the 
object which make dogmatic and materialistic philosophies of 
to-day possible, we do not believe in either the subject devouring 
the object as the idealist does or the object devouring the subject 
as the materialist does. Science through controlled description, 
experimentation and inference aims at logical and consistent 
hypotheses and generalisations or laws of J^ahaviour. On their 
basis we are asked to predict and to control our behaviour. This 
has led to the development of the concept of types and patterns, 
ignoring the recognition of the unique and specific features of 
human behaviour. But the process of induction has a limited 
value. It can only generalise from a limited field of particulars. 
Therefore its general is also a generalised particular, and 
cannot be the universal. To-day there is a revolution in science. 
Matter in the sense of spatial substance has ceased to exist. 
Fundamental ideas of matter and motion have changed. Matter 
is alive, is energy. Matter-mind is considered as an inspired 
something in motion and action. Science is found unable to 
lead us to the knowledge of its substance. It is only a method 
of knowing its stucture. It creates a conceptual model by which 
we briefly resume our experience of known facts. It cannot give 
us judgments of the reality but only of its relativity and rela- 
tions. It merely gives us a concise statement of haiu changes 
are taking place. It cannot explain why they have taken place 
in particular ways. The aim of science is now ceasing to be 
the discovery of cause and effect, because the universe is being 
considered a sum of phenomena, some of which are more, others 
less, closely contingent on each pther. This conception is wider 
than that of causality. Some assert that no phenomena are causal 
and all phenomena are contingent. The problem before us is 
therefore to measure the degree of this contingency which lies 
between the zero ( individuality ) of independence and the unity 
(commonness ) of causation. 
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It is held to-day that beyond and superior to the physical 
world lies the world of value characterised by a spiritual unity 
which is absent from purely material phenomena. Therefore life 
can be understood only from the standpoint of values which are 
given by great or inspired men. The extrinsic analysis of 
science fails to differentiate between human values and environ- 
mental or structural relations, between thought as a function of 
society and thought as a function in society. 

Science reasons from quantity, experience and commonness. 
It explains relations and processes and results in relative or 
rigid abstractions and generalisations. Scientific process as one 
puts it merely * unifies \ ‘ mobilises ' and ‘ levels ^ what is observ- 
ed and demonstrable. Moral process reasons from quality, 
experience and uniqueness. It gives concrete values, and by its 
valuational function ' divides \ ‘ specialises ^ and ‘ arranges ' in 
order of merit from what is experienced and unstandable. 
( Dilthey^s erlebnis and verstehen ). 

Shall we start with a proposition like Uousseau^s “ Man is 
born like an animal but proposes to live as an angel. What 
should be his method? We shall have to find it out, with the 
help of the real knowledge of nature and of the actual life of 
man in history. Our knowledge is ever increasing and our life 
is ever expanding. There is no settled balance or harmony 
between the discoveries of one and the desires of the other. 
At present there has arisen a great moral gulf between the 
powers which knowledge gives and the purposes which our life 
pursues. To bridge it we cannot accept the easy and cheap 
unilinear solutions propounded by scientists and socialists as the 
last world of science or moral living. They prove to be 
inadequate, as they ignore some of the facts and values of life, 
distort others and fail to distinguish between the common and 
the unique. 

We are today hearing the swan-song of a passing world, an 
age of definite values and untroubled certitudes. Each age has 
its dominant note and outlook, and its dominant interests and 
preoccupation. It has its own mentality and moral climate. 
But new facts and factors have arisen in our epoch. They are 
stubborn and living. Our new knowledge and experience, material 
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and mental, and our new views and values, moral and social, 
are all in conflict with the old order of knowledge and life. Our 
epoch is not homogeneous mentally and morally. There is a new 
revolution created by scientists and a new revelation propounded 
by socialists in both these spheres. A minority of scientists and 
socialists have ushered in a new era in technology and ideology, 
an epoch of new orders to be created in the material, mental and 
moral life of man. Science as a whole with its developments in 
physical, biological and psychological studies, and philosophy in 
its total valuations in the fields of anthropology, anthropogeo- 
graphy and sociology have both created a hew world of natural 
powers and social values, which now require to be studied, corre- 
lated and harmonised for our good. This is what we mean by 
“ Science in relation to Society. 

Our scientific knowledge is new and advanced. Our social 
life has become close and complex. Therefore we have to adjust 
them both in the interests of the great society which is taking 
shape. But we must not start with fixed solutions and deter- 
minate laws. Whatever does not fit in their scheme we must not 
ignore, deride or discard. Ours is not an age of one-^eyed reason 
and monocled vision, ignoring the variety and depth of human 
life. We have to look to the facts of human sufferings and needs, 
and also to the demands of human nature and values, in order to 
estimate and to propose the course of life which we should follow. 
We are living today in a fourfold world of knowledge and 
action. It is a world of science with the powers and perils it 
generates, a world of morals with the loves and hatreds it har- 
bours, a world of religion with the confidences and consolations 
it creates, and a world of arts and crafts with the intuition and 
cunning it possesses. Every aspect of our thought and life is 
subject to and surrounded by one or other of these worlds or even 
by all. The contents and drives of these worlds are ever increas- 
ing. Those with limited understanding and rigid out-look consider 
one or the other as more important, and their one or the other 
stage as more true, while the problem before humanity is to 
recognise, understand and experience their disciplines as a 
whole. It is one of the most diflBcult tasks which the leaders of 
human thought and life face today-the task of synthesizing and 
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harmonising their separate urges. We must postulate that the 
advance of humanity is not unilinear but multilinear, not thro- 
ugh fixed but fluctuating stages, not under one discipline but 
many. 

Can we demarcate the various aspects of human life and allot 
their fields exclusively to particular methods of study and appro- 
ach, or can we treat the whole human life as one and allocate it 
either to religion, morals or science only to be studied and 
valued by it, or shall its various aspects be studied separately by 
different sciences and cphilosophies and also jointly by them and 
aiming at the highest ends of humanity. 

Science has today influenced greatly our social thinking and 
social living. It has also affected our moral and religious 
altitudes. Pure sciences have changed our processes of our 
social thinking, and applied sciences our methods of social 
living. Mathematical, physical and biological sciences have 
discredited our mythologies of creation and credologies of this 
worldly and other worldly life. They have led to the growth of 
new social or human sciences whose methodology is based on 
those of natural sciences. No doubt, if we compare these scien- 
ces, the subdivisions of social sciences-sociology, anthropology, 
economics, politics, unlike those of natural sciences, seem largely, 
though not entirely, abstractions from reality, not sections of 
reality. In physicial and biological sciences, physics, chemistry, 
botany and zoology, the objects of study such as elements plants, 
animals seem real and independent objects and groups. They 
are not aspects of something complex. They are real things. 
The subjects of social sciences are mostly aspects of and abstrac 
tions from social reality. Their study depends on the contents 
of those aspects and their relation to the whole social reality, 
and not upon merely its subdivisions or factors mapped out for 
the purposes of study. The problem of natural sciences is the 
problem of observation and experiment and a search for laws of 
behaviour or action of the objects of study. The problem of 
social sciences is the^problem of understanding and experiencing 
the course and relation of social life and a search for its values 
in time, place and objective. 
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Th© natural scientist can stand outside his objects of obseiva- 
tion. The social scientist must stand inside his subjects of study. 
Thus it is not possible to apply fully the methods of physical 
sciences to the study of man and society. But they give upto a 
certain stage great help in the study and analysis of human 
social processes and relations, mental attitudes and behaviours. 
In the natural sciences the aim is to bring certain qualities of as 
many olJjects as possible under the fewest possible generalisations. 
In these generalisations the objects are not explained in their 
individuality but in their resemblances and relations which they 
bear to one another. In humanistic studiest where we deal with 
aspects of human life - individual and social - we are not dealing 
with general conceptions alone, but far more with values which 
are drawn from individual conceptions. Wo deal with what is 
individual and unique, with values of the unique, and with the 
meaning of the unique. 

The contribution of science to our civilisation is very great. Its 
attitude and methodology, its outlook and technology have been 
great factors in its growth. It is due to it that our social current 
is moving so rapidly, taking new forms and contents, and gro- 
wing broader and deeper towards a new humanity. 

Our new world is a world of science and invention, techno- 
logy and engineering. Science belongs to and can be appropri- 
ated by the whole world. Its methods and discoveries, products 
and processes can be understood and applied by all. It gives the 
same results everywhere objectively. It does not require any 
God to be pleased or any prophet to be admired. It does not lay 
down any frontiers, physical, mental, moral or cultural, for 
deriving its benefits. It primarily represents an attitude of mind 
a mood of approach, an experimental method, by which we 
discover and verify realities, organise ascertained facts in consi- 
stent groups, learn their structural relations, and ascertain their 
place in the larger scheme of knowledge. 

Inspite of great advances in science we are living in a sick 
world today, a world of political anarchy and economic misery, 
social maladjustments and communal hatreds. We are all ailing 
and suffering from a number of evils. Our life and living are 
not happy and contented. Can science help us in promoting our 

2 [ Annals, O* R«L 1 
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security and welfare ? Can it alone do it ? Science can give us 
scientific means and methodology, scientific spirit and attitude. 
Its service in the past has been great. We have advanced from a 
donkey-house civilisation where all was stable and unchan- 
ging, neither free nor equal, to a new monkey-house civilisation 
where everything seems to be unstable, free and in conflict. But 
still it is a progress to better forms of life and higher standards 
of living. But what wotrios us is the instability and anarchy in 
our life. If Science can lead us to a plan-key house civilisation 
where both order and progress, equality and freedom, on human 
scale are harmonised, then it will have done its work well. The 
human Caravan has no doubt passed through primitive stages 
of innocence and ignorance, and the medieval ages of blind faith 
and escapism, and has now reached the modern stage of 
science and its age of hope. Today in all arts of war and peace 
science reigns supreme. Science is not merely conserving our 
life and giving us minima of living, but is also helping us in 
achieving good life. Our problem is not only of mere physical 
existence and material welfare but also largely a problem of 
good life. Today our difficulties are those of choosing our moral 
aims and forming social relations. Unprecedented knowledge of 
Science and the power it has given over natural forces and human 
resources have created unprecedented conditions in human 
contact and relations. Unless there is a corresponding develop- 
ment in our moral attitude and mental approach, we cannot 
utilise the knowledge and power of science to cope with those 
conditions and to promote human security and welfare. Science 
must not only assure us conditions of physical and material 
security-food, housing, clothing, health and hygiene, but also 
insure means for our mental and moral welfare, education and 
co-operation, peace and progress. The new kingdom or order 
which Science wants to build up must understand our material 
needs, take account of our resources and apply them for our 
physical security as well as social welfare. 

Our progress towards a higher standard of living depends on 
( 1 ) our natural and human resources properly developed and 
applied, ( 2 ) our scientific inventions and technological applica- 
tions, ( 3 ) our faith in the brotherhood of humanity as a whole, 
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in its unity and creativity, ( 4 ) our moral code of equality and 
freedom, and ( 5 ) our political system and economic advance. 
The fundamental facts of our world are its increasing popula- 
tion, its increasing want leading to unemployment and poverty in 
various areas, its social maladjustments and misappropriations, 
its increasing contacts, resulting in hatreds and crimes and its 
increasing fear and frustration, all these leading to an increase 
of human misunderstanding and hatreds, splits and conflicts. Our 
problems have therefore to be solved on three planes-material, 
moral and mental. History shows that Science, Ethics and Reli- 
gion are the disciplines which are expected to suggest correct 
ways of doing this. No doubt fundamentally all social problems 
are interrelated, and all disciplines, scientific, moral and reli- 
gious, are concerned with the choice of correct ways in a nufnber 
of possibilities which are latent or open, or invented by man’s 
mind. Science will become more important if it helps not only 
in the choice of means, but also that of ends which involve moral 
and mental judgments. Science primarily gives the means to 
control nature and to use it for human welfare. It assures the 
material foundations of our social well-being. It tries to solve 
the problem of our misery by providing means to cope with our 
wants. 

But can it also provide solutions for the choice or moral ends, 
the betterment of human relations, and for the development of a 
will to live or a faith in the future. 

Will Science satisfactorily answer, the questions of the good, 
the beautiful, the real as human quests, of human destiny and of 
man’s rebirth, or life after death ? These questions have a spiritual 
value and require experience. Can Science also take the place 
of philosophy, art and religion ? Science at present does not 
acknowledge that the affairs of men are subject to any divine or 
transcendental power, or to any blind, benign or malign fata- 
lism. Science believes in finding out empirically correct know- 
ledge of natural and human behaviour and adopting it for con- 
trolling nature and guiding man. Science is confident that it 
can solve welfare questions and remove social maladjustments, 
if men accept the social habits of altruism and work, and the 
moral attitude of equality and brotherhood, and give up proper* 
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tiering and profiteering ways and aims. But these social and 
moral qualities are indicated and affirmed by ethics and religion. 
Science cannot analyse or prove them by its own methods of 
study. Thus our attitude in relation to social problems must be 
an ethico-religio-scientific attitude. But science even then will 
give its methodology to other disciplines, its spirit of unbiassed 
examination of facts of human experience and behaviour, and its 
critical judgment. 

But all these disciplines with their different aims and appro- 
aches, fields and outlook should be harmonised and properly inter- 
related. If they claim ‘ to be true by themselves and are rigid 
in their attitudes, then human problems will become difficult 
to be solved. Man acquires knowledge not only through reason, 
experiment and nature, but also through intuition, experience 
and history. His problem is not merely of action but also of 
valuation and will-power. Science studies nature and telle us 
how to live with it. Morals study man and society and tells us 
how to live in it. Eeligion studies the creation of nature and 
the course of man, and gives us a will to live. Each of 
them influences raan^s life as a whole. But if each of them pro- 
pounds rigid ways not in harmony with one another, then a 
fundamental conflict within social life will be created and none 
of them will solve satisfactorily human problems. Therefore our 
problem is one of synthesis and harmony. We have to render to 
each of them their due, but not to surrender to one at the cost of 
the other or of the whole. Science and technology give physical 
welfare. Ethical valuation gives moral stability. Religious 
intuition gives faith in life and will to live. Our postulate is 
that every detail of human life is extremely complicated. It is 
connected with every other detail by innumerable threads of 
habit and custom and ideas of good and evil, and by economic 
interest and emotional feeling. Hence all the disciplines which 
can guide and control them are necessary. Science gives utili- 
ties for human welfare - such as health and hygiene, longevity 
and livelihoDd, leisure and recreation. Morals promote qualities 
of human happiness such as liberty, equality, and fraternity ; 
justice and toleration, truth aud non-violence, chastity and 
greedlessness. Religion creates a faith and will to live by expo- 
unding the reality in and behind life and universe. 
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Though science does not contribute directly to the determina- 
tion of values of life, it does great service by providing the 
conditions and laying down the foundation of a better world 
order and higher human values. In creating a better economic 
life and in assuring higher standards of living and leisure it 
makes the realisation of moral and religious values on a large 
scale possible. 

Thus we are living today in the republic of Science and 
technology which makes human cultural contacts more intimate, 
easy and expansive. It gives better environment, better means of 
livelihood, housing and clothing, better protection against 
natural calamities and diseases, better health and hygiene, better 
means of conveyance and communication. It widens the means 
of seJf-expression and education, and opportunities for service 
and vocation. It increases our understanding of the world, tells 
us of different types of human societies and of the unity of man- 
kind and of its continuity, diffusion and fusion in space, time 
and culture. It transcends the barriers of race, language, 
region and religion in its sweep in a search for knowledge. It 
gives a methodology of open approach to knowledge and throws 
open its doors to all those who seek its shelter and admission. 
It does not build a mystic house or prison round its knowledge 
and ways of life. Thus the republic of science is the most 
advanced commonwealth of mind without any particular 
territory, without standing armies and without secret diplomacy. 
Yet it possesses the most powerful government in the world. 
Without science and scientists the modern civilisation will 
collapse. 

It has ushered in new ways of life and new means of living. 
It has increased production, developed communication, adjusted 
distribution and provided for consumption by its new mechanical 
inventions, technical appliances .and engineering skill. It has 
affected our mental, moral and cultured outlook and trained our 
judgment for choice of right relations of life and correct ways 
of behaviour. It has given a new forward look and useful 
knowledge about many questions of our life. It has done away 
with the age of superstition. It has removed the peril of being 
subjugated by less civilised neighbours of being overwhelmed by 
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hordes of barbarian invaders. It has introduced secularisation 
and rationalisation. It has improved the life of common man. 
It has freed, educated and inspired mankind. It has expanded 
the individual and his field of activity and contact, his under- 
standing and knowledge by its inventions, new tools and 
mechanical processes. 

In spite of the value of Science as the main foundation of 
modern civilisation, its scope is limited. It can analyse relations 
not reality, structure and not substance of life. It can give 
pointer-readings but nCt life values. It can show natural sequences 
but cannot estimate Social consequences. Further the 20th century 
developments of Science have shaken its principle of causality 
and predictability. They do not claim any certainty, deter- 
minism or infallibility for their statements and conclusions. All 
aspects of man’s life and of natural phenomena are not as yet 
understandable, predictable and controllable. Tffey cannot be 
studied and understood merely as isolates and their totality is too 
complex to be clearly envisaged and fully analysed. Conse- 
quently the truth and laws of science arc also becoming provi- 
sional and relative. 

As scientific methods cannot comprehend and explain values, 
such as goodness, freedom, and love, some scientists say there 
are no values, no goodness, no freedom, no love and so on. To 
them these things do not exist. With them the object has devour- 
ed the subject, The man, the mind, the spirit, the morals have 
all withered away along with any transcendent God. Therefore 
the conception and content of science, its explanations and con- 
clusions should not be considered as rigid and final, but only 
relative and provisional. Its mechanical aspect, its cause and 
effect relations should not be overemphasized. It must take 
account of moral and religious limitations of the people in using 
its power and making its application to promote their ends. 
Science must become and remain an ally or handmaid in the 
task of achieving highest human values and not prostitute its 
power and skill for narrow and selfish group interests. It must 
promote political integration, social welfare and economic 
opportunity and cultural progress. 
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We must however, avoid the danger of the power of science 
falling into the hands of monsters of men and nations who are 
not ministers of peoples, security and welfare. Otherwise a new 
barbarism more dangerous and disastrous to humanity than the 
old will develop and devour men and destroy the very founda- 
tions of human civilisation. Scientists must be able to control 
the forces they have let loose. Otherwise the new Bhasmasura of 
science will destory the scientist and his creation, the new 
civilisation. Science has out-stripped the advance of human 
morals. The growth of its power is not accompanied by a corres- 
ponding growth in morals and culture of humanity. There is a 
disharmony and want of balance between them. Our moral and 
cultural lag has allowed the power of Science being used by 
imperialists and capitalists for aggrandisement and exploitation 
of the disinherited peoples and workers of the world. Science 
must be accompanied by a high moral sense of duty and cultural 
discipline and responsibility. Uncontrolled science would be a 
great danger to humanity and its civilisation. 

The social results of scientific development are very great. 
It has given us a conception of one world, one humanity, and 
a universal society, by developing rapid means of communi- 
cation, transport and close contact, and by opening the doors of 
all countries and regions to all peoples. It has developed a law of 
evolution and convergence of cultures. It has perfected a method 
of observation, experiment and study and has given a breadth 
of outlook, a tolerance of opinion, a sense of cooperation and a 
measure of detached judgment and impersonalness which are 
very valuable not only for acquiring knowledge but also for our 
moral living and for our will-to-live. It has enormously increa- 
sed our control and use of natural forces and satisfied our increa- 
sing material needs. It has set us on the path of assured mate- 
rial progress a*nd mental achievement. It has minimised the 
sacredness of particular persons and the despotism of authority. 
It has changed values of life, if it has not been able to estimate 
values of life. It does not prepare any Procrustean bed of deter- 
minism for man’s guidance like any religion or “ ism It does 
not make facts fit any preconceived theory of its own, because it 
has no preconceptions. Huxley said Boienoe commits suicide 
when it adopts a creed, ” 
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The results of soientifio research are now being applied to 
practical affairs and are profoundly changing our civilisation 
and affecting human happiness. 

Science makes possible the material welfare of man. Can it 
also make a contribution to the good life of man ? Science tries 
primarily to find out the nature, the character and the direction 
of the evolutionary process in the world as a whole, and also to 
elucidate the causes of human actions and their consequences in 
relation to that direction. But there is nothing in the results of 
science today for us to believe that it can guarantee to us the 
absolute stability of evpn the most general laws that it has stated. 
The central problem pf good life seems to be difficult to be solved 
only by methods and direction given by natural and social scieu' 
ces. They can throw light on the way in which the mind of man 
can apprehend values, but they cannot determine whether they 
are truly values and what the scale of moral values is. If the 
develoment of moral values was to be determined wholly by exter 
nal conditions, and they did not depend for their appreciation 
and choice on internal factors, then any true law of science- 
rational or dialectical - could give us a scheme and scale of good 
values of life. But as the environment influences life so also the 
inner ideas, feelings and attitudes greatly mould our life. 1 f it 
is true to say that societies create ideas, it is even more true to 
say that ideas change societies. The theory of evolution seems 
to suggest that its course is towards some complex forms of life 
and that all moral ideas are primarily relative. But in that pro- 
cess who chooses some of these and rejects others unless it is the 
inner moral consciousness of man. Can the scientific study of 
the world process teach us what is good and what we ought to 
do. Science cannot say that it is moral or immoral. Its chara- 
cterisation can only be a-moral. It cannot even predict and say 
it ‘ will ’ or * must ’ happen. It can tell us only what has been, 
what is, and what will probably and not certainly be. It also 
cannot tell us that what has been, is, and will be right and 
good. We have to recognise the presence and force of inner 
factors which are inspiring and determining in the choice of 
values and ways of life. Our life can be really understood in 
terms of values, not merely in terms of its various stages 
and factors. These values constitute various types -such as 
the 9 cientific. the moral, the religious, the aesthetic. Each one 
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of these types shows a particular structure of the human mind 
or quest. The man dedicates himself to one or more of these 
types. Therefore a time has now arrived for creating a closer 
union of the achievements of knowledge and the values of life. 
Science, morals, religion and art must give more help in the 
development of the deep and universal elements of our 
personality. All these branches of knowledge have at present 
developed a one-sided approach and atmosphere and hardly any 
attempt has been made to connect the whole knowledge and 
experience with actual values and intuitions of human life. 
The most disturbing fact of our time is ihat our knowledge of 
Science and especially its practical applications have far outrun 
our conceptions and practices of good life. Science has now 
placed great means and instruments of world-shaking, world- 
shocking and world-shaping power in the hands of our political 
rulers and economic power -holders who abuse them for their own 
unrighteous purposes of subjection and exploitation. These means 
and tools are in themselves non-moral. We need not blame the 
science, but the man who uses them or the scientist who prostitutes 
them. Thus morality or the will to good lies in the man himself. 
It is due to his choice of wrong ends and misuse of good means 
that the will to evil or immorality arises. It is not the province 
of science to tell us whether the means and ends adopted are good 
or bad morally. 

Then, who are the real authors of any ethical change or 
choice ? Certainly they are not found in the environmental 
change or mutation, but in the ethical choice and rise of men. 
It is a Buddha or a Christ, a Krishna or a Muhammad, a Tol- 
stoy or a Gandhi who points the way to new levels of conduct and 
new standards of value, and it is by a conscious choice and strug- 
gle under his leadership that humanity accepts them. It cannot 
be admitted that the course or direction of evolution is 
inevitably good or right. We do not and cannot know that its 
goal is also good. One cannot trace in it any particular purpose 
which is continuously and necessarily good. We cannot postulate 
any materialistic inexorable or moral determinism in it. We can* 
not consider human mind as merely a mechanism of stimulus 
fiind response. It also holds within itself a set of urges or drives. 
Any One of them may be set in motion and come forward to change 

3 I Anualii 0. E. 1« ] 
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the ethical or social current, Therefore the theory of evolution 
and its moving towards a right direction achieving good all 
along becomes a myth from the social point of view. The theory of 
social Darwinism is now completely discredited, and discarded. 
Science may tell us what to do to reach a desired end or to 
achieve a desirable purpose. But it cannot point out to us what 
end to desire. It cannot guide us in the choice of our purpose. 
Science is the expression of our will to know our environment 
( of the past ) - its causation, course, connection and consequence. 
It invents the means to know it and tools to use it for our 
physical existence and material welfare. Morals are the 
expression of will to good life ( in the present ) - its behaviour 
and relations. It lays down the principles of good conduct. 
Beligion is the expression of our will to live creative life ( in the 
future ) - its consciousness and continuity. It lays down its 
affirmations and prohibitions of spiritual life. Art is the expres- 
sion of our will to feel the eternal -its beauty and enjoyment. 
It gives us its impressions and creations of the reality. 

But if we confuse the separate spheres and functions of these 
and surrender to any one discipline the whole province of human 
life and its aspirations, then we create a conflict of means and 
values in our study of man and environment. We must study 
and express these aspects,- will-to-know, will-to-good, will-to- 
live, and will-to-feel, - separately and then correlate and 
synthesizs their directions for the existence and welfare of man. 

In early times religion absorbed or dominated all aspects, and 
laid down rules for human behaviour from the point of view of 
its own approach. It became science, morals, art and religion, 
all in one. Then these aspects were separated. But still each 
one of them claimed dominance for its own approach and methods 
of life. Science now wants to reject all other approaches in order 
to absorb them in its universal approach and to lay down its own 
rules for the discipline and welfare of life. It wants to drive all 
others out of the field. In this unity of approach, either the sub- 
ject devours the object, or the object devours the subject. Science 
now wants to tell us not only about the means i. e. - how values 
or ends can be achieved, but also about the ends i. e. - how to 
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ohoosfl our values, and what values are valid. No doubt know 
ledge of ourselves and of our environment has in itself both a 
moral signifioanoe and a social consequence. It will however 
only help us in our choice of values and not in their final determi 
nation. Science gives survival means in a natural environment ; 
ethics, moral values in a social environment ; and religion, a 
ipirituai faith in physical and social environment ( man and 
nature ). If their discoveries and disciplines are properly corre- 
lated and harmonised, we shall understand the field and position 
of each, and the part they play in the stability, security and well 
being of human society has a whole. 

Thank you 



HISTORICAL DATA IN DAN DIN’S 

DASAKUMARACARITA 

By 

V. V, MIRASHI c 

Nearly forty years ago Mark Collins drew atfcention to the 
narrative in the eighth UcchvUsa of the Dasakumaracarita which 
pointed to the ejcistenoe of a large southern power ruling over 
Vidarbha, with no'^ fewer than six feudatory kingdoms owing 
allegiance to it. ^ Collins saw in this a reflex of the actual 
conditions existing in the days of Dandin himself and therefore 
investigated the matter for fixing the date of that Sanskrit author. 
Since then there has been considerable progress in our knowledge 
of the ancient history of India in general and of the Deccan in 
particular, which makes it necessary that the problem should be 
redisoussed in the light of recent researches. 

As is well known, the Daiakurmracarita describes the 
adventures of ten Kumaras who were followers of RftjavShana, 
the son of the dethroned king Rajahaihsa of Magadha. One of 
them was Visruta whose adventures are narrated in the eighth 
and last Ucchvasa of the original work of Dandin. The story of 
that chapter may be summarised as follows — 

‘ In the country of Vidarbha there ruled a king named Punya- 
varman who belonged to the ancient Bhoja race. He was a very 
just and righteous king who protected his subjects, chastised his 
foes and gave liberal patronage to learned men. He was succeeded 
by his young son Anantavarman. This prince, though intelligent 
and accomplished in all arts, neglected the science of politics. 
Vasuraksita, the old minister who had been highly respected by 
his father, counselled him again* and again to apply himself to 
the study of dancJanUi, but Anantavarman, coming under the evil 
influence of his courtier Viharabhadra, treated the advice with 
contempt, gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures and 


* Mark Co\lin&-0 eographical Data of the RaghuvarMa and DasakumUra^ 
eafita { 1907 ), p. 21. 
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indulged in all kinds of vices, neglecting the afairs of State. 
His subjects imitated him and led a vicious and dissolute life. 
As a oonseQuence, disorder and lawlessness became rampant in 
the kingdom. Finding this a suitable opportunity, Vasanta- 
bhfinu, the king of the neighbouring Asmaka country, sent bis 
minister’s son to the court of Vidarbha. The latter ingratiated 
himseli with the king and egged him on in his dissolute life. Ulti- 
mately, when the country was thoroughly disorganised, V asanta- 
bhanu instigated the king of VanavasI to invade the kingdom of 
Vidarbha. Anantavarinan then mobilised his forces and called 
his feudatories to his help. Among those who rallied under his 
banner were, besides Vasantabhanu of Asmaka, Avantideva of 
Kuntala, Virasena of Murala, Ekavira of Rsika, Kumaragupta of 
Kohkana and Nagap§.la of Nasikya. Followed by these feuda- 
tories, Anantavarraan marched against the king of VanavasI and 
encamped on the bank of the Varada.* Vasantabhanu, however, 
secretly conspired with the king of Kuntala and caused disaffec- 
tion among other feudatories also. They treacherously attacked 
Anantavarman in the rear while he was fighting with the invad- 
ing forces of the king of VanavasI. The king of Vidarbha was 
killed in the fight. Vasantabhanu then contrived to cause dis- 
sension among the feudatories also. They fought among them- 
selves for the spoils of the war and destroyed one another. He 
then appropriated the whole booty and giving some part of it to 
the king of VanavSsi, induced him to return to his country and 
himself annexed the whole kingdom of Vidarbha. 

In the meanwhile the old minister Vasuraksita, who was 
true to his salt, safely escorted Vasundhara, the queen of Ananta 

^ The Bombay Sanskrit Series edition of the Dahakumaracarita ( p. 138 ) 
states that the army was enoamped on the NarmadS whioh is evidently in- 
oorreot. As shown below, Vanavasi, the well-koown capital of the 
Kadambas, was situated in the lifortb Kanara District of the Bombay 
Presidency. The ruler of VanavSsI could not have penetrated to the 
NarmadS, without overrunning the entire Vidarbha which he had not 
evidently done. I therefore accept the reading Vaf adn-rodhasi ( in place 
of Narmada-rodhaai ) given by an old Ms., which is evidently a mistake for 
V arada-rodhasx * on the bank of the WardhS * { see Agashe’s ed. p. 138, n. ). 
Since this was written, my friend Mr. P. K Gode informs me that the 
reading V aradd-rodhasi is actually given by an old Ms. of the work, 4ated 
y. S. 1816; now deposited in the Bhandi^rkar Institute. 
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varman and her two children Bh&skarayarman and MaSjuvidinl 
to the court of Mitrararman., the half-brother of ^.nantavarman 
wlio was ruling at M&hismatl. The latter, finding that his 
advances were rejected by the queen, suspected that she wanted 
her son to inherit the kingdom of Jd&hi^matl. He therefore desir- 
ed to kill the young prince. The latter, however, escaped with 
the help of a trusted old servant and while roaming through a 
Vindhya forest chanced to meet Viiiruts who turned out to be his 
re'aum Vidruta then vowed that he would exterminate the king 
of Asmaka and place Bh&skaravarman on his ancestral throne. 
He then disguised himself and Bh&skaravarman as K&pSlikas 
and repaired to Mahismatl. There he killed Praoapdavarman, 
the brother of Candavarman, the king of Mslava, who had come 
there to marry Manjuvadinl. Visruta also contrived to cause 
Mitravarman’s death by means of a poisonous garland. He then 
married Manjuvadinl and looked after the affairs of State in the 
kingdom of M&hismatl on behalf of BhSskaravarman 

Dandin’s narrative ends here abruptly. So we do not know 
whether Visruta succeeded in fulfilling his vow by destroying 
Vasantabhanu and placing Bhaskarvarman on the throne of 
Vidarbha.* 

The narrative sketched above points to the existence of a large 
southern Empire. The Emperor belonged to tiie ancient lineage 
ofBhoja He ruled directly over Vidarbha which comprised 
modern Berar, the Marathi-speaking districts of the Central 
Provinces and the portion of the Nizam’s State north of the 
Godavari. The kingdom of Anupa, whose capital w^e Mahismatl 
was incorporated with that of Vidarbha and was ruled by the 
emperor’s half-brother. Vidarbha bad a nnmbef of feudatory 
kingdoms viz., Kuntala, Ascuaka, B?Ika, Murala. Nastkya and 
Eohkana. Of these Euntala comprised the upper vallsy of the 
Ersna and included the modern Southern Maratha Country and 
Eanarese districts of the Bo nbay and Madras Presidencies. 
Its northern limit was probably ths Godavari.^ This seems 
to have been a powerful kingdom, for V^santabhauu wanted 

‘ The UttarafUthikS, which completes the story ststas that Visruta 
succeeded in fulfilling his vow, but this work is very latp. 

» A. B. 0. R. i, Vol. XXV, p. 40. 
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to enlist its ruler’s suprort to bis plot before he approached 
other feudatories, Asmaka which figures very prominently in 
the story comprised, according to the Suttanipata^ the country 
along the bank of the Godavari. 9slka which is mentioned to- 
gether with Vidarbha, A&maka and Anupa in the Epics and in- 
scriptions, could have been none other than the modern district 
of Khandesh as shown by me elsewhere,^ Asmaka and Rslka 
were thus contiguous countries and were separated from each 
other by the Ajanta or SatmSla range. Murala was perhaps the 
country watered by the MuraU which figures in the Vtfarararmr 
carita as a tributary of the GodSvarl. Nasikya waS of course the 
country round Nasik in the Bombay Presidency. Konkana is 
the well-known name of the strip of land between the western sea 
and the SahySdri mountain. 

The Empire of Anantavarman therefore extended from the 
Narmada in the north to the Tuhgabhadra in the South and from 
the Arabian sea in the West to the Vainganga in the East. 
Beyond the frontiers of this kingdom lay the powerful kingdom 
of Malava in the North, that of Kosala ( modern Chhattisgarh ) 
in the East and of VanavasI ( modern Baavasi in North Kftnara ) 
in the South, Malava and Kosala appear to have been friendly 
to Vidarbha ; the latter was even matrimonially allied with it. 
VanavSsI, however, seems to have been hostile. 

Mark Collins showed that this state of things existed only in 
the sixth century A. D. under the rule of the VSkatakas. When 
he wrote, the chronology of the Vakatakas was very uncertain. 
Owing to the mistaken identification of Devagupta mentioned in 
Vftkfitaka land-grants with the homonymous king who belonged 
to the dynasty of the Later Guptas,’^ the Vakatakas were believed 
to have flourished in the eighth century A, D. It redounds to the 
credit of Collins that he did not subscribe to the prevalent view, 
but independently evaluated the evidence and showed that the 
Vftkfttakas flourished in the Gupta age -a conclusion which has 
since been incontrovertibly proved by the discovery of the Poona 

' V 0 I.XXV, p. 16S. 

^ This identification was first proposed by Dr. Fleet and was accepted 
by Dr. Kielhorn. Dr. BUhler, however dissented from it and placed the 
VskStakas in the 5th century A. D. 
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plates of Prabhavatigupta; for they show that Devagiipta was 
aDother name of Candragupta 11. In some other respects, 
however, Collin's conclusions were erroneous, based as they were 
on insuflScient data. ^ We shall therefore review the history of 
the age to see what particular period of the Vakataka rule is 
reflected in Dandin's narrative. 

We must remember at the outset that we must not expect to 
find the names of historical personages in this narrative. Like 
his predecessor Kalidasa and his successors Rajasekhara and 
Padmagupta, ® Dandin has plainly changed the names of the 
characters who figurd in the story. But in other respects his 
narrative may be expected to contain a reflex of the historical 
events. 

Let us first take a brief survey of V^akStaka history. Towards 
the close of the third century A. D. the Vaka^kas had a fairly 
extensive empire in the Deccan. Pravarasena I who was the 
real founder of Vakataka power, is said to have performed four 
ASvamedhas besides several other Srauta sacrifices. He had four 
sons among whom, according to the Puranas,' his extensive empire 
was divided after his death. The eldest branch held northern 
Vidarbha and ruled first from Nandivardhana near Ranitek 
( ancient Ramagiri ) in the Nagpur District and afterwards from 
Pravarapura wich has not yet been identified, but which may be 
Paunar in the Wardha District. The second branch ruled over 
southern Vidarbha from Vatsagulma, modern BSsim in the Akola 
District. The other two branches may have ruled to the south of 

’ For instanoe, Collins thought that the Vfikatakas rose to power in 
circa A. D. 400 and flourished till A. D. 600 and that they were connected 
with the Western Ksatrapas who disappear from history towards the close 
of the 4th century A. D. He also identified Prthivisepa whose feudatory 
Vyaghradev'a’s inscription was found at Nachna, with the first VHkfi|aka 
prince of that name. In all thesa respects his conclusions have been proved 
to be erroneous. 

2 I have shown elsewhere that Kalidasa’s play Malavikagnimitra refleots 
the matrimonial alliance between the Guptas and the Vakatakas. See my 
Marathi book, Kalidasa, pp. 144 f. For the historical data in Rajasekhara’s 
ViddhaiTilahhailjikd, and Padmagupta's N avasahasdhkacartiat see my articles 
in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XI, pp. 361 ff. and Ind, 
Ant., Vol. LXII, pp. 101 ff. 

® Bee Fargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 50, 
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the Qodftvarl, but their records have not yet been discovered. 
They seem to have been crushed out of existence by a Rftstrakuta 
family which rose in Southern MaharSstra in the last quarter of 
the 4th century A. D.' 

The eldest branch produced several kings the best known of 
whom is Pravarasena II, the daughter's son of Candragupta II- 
VikraraSfditya and the reputed author of the Prakrit kavya 
Seiubandha, During the reign of Prthivlsena II this branch exten- 
ded its sway to the north of the Narmada as some stone inscrip- 
tions of this king's feudatory Vyagbradeva, who is plainly identi- 
cal with the Ucchakalpa king Vyaghra, have 4)een found in the 
Jaso and Ajayagadh States in Central India. ^ This branch seems 
to have come to an end soon after Prthivlsena II who is the last 
king known from inscriptions. 

The Vatsagulma branch also produced some great kings whose 
names are known from an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta. 
The last of them known so far was Harisena ( A. D. 475-500 ), 
He was a very powerful and ambitious ruler. He appears to 
have annexed Northern Vidarbha after the death of Prthivlsena II 
and either raided or exacted tribute from the rulers of Kuntala, 
Avanti, Kalihga, Kosala, Trikiita, Lata and Andhra.^ It was 
during his reign that three of the most beautiful oaves at Ajanta 
viz. caves XVI, XVII and XIX, as well as the Ghatotkaca 
cave at GulwSda were excavated and decorated. 

The description of Harisena's conquests in the Ajanta inscrip- 
tion shows that his empire extended beyond the Narmada in the 
North and the Krsna in the South and from the Arabian sea in 
the West to the Bay of Bengal in the East The Vakataka power 
crumbled soon after Harisena, for no successor of his is known 
from inscriptions. The circumstances which caused the sudden 
downfall of such a powerful empire have not been recorded in 

‘ See my article ‘The Rastrakntas of MSnapura* in A. B. 0. E, Voh 
XXV. pp. 36 ff. 

* Fleet, Qupta Inscriptions, p. 233; Ep, Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 12 ff. 

® The names of these countries occur in a mutilated verse in 11. 14-15 
in the inscription in Cave XVI at AjantS, in oonnootion with the descrip- 
tion of the conquests of Harisepa. 

4 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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history. The eighth chapter of the Dasakumaracarita, if properly 
interpreted, may throw welcome light on this question. ^ 

The Daiakumaracarita names Punyavarman and his son 
Anantavarman as kings of Vidarbha and Mitravarman as the 
ruler of Mahismatl. All these belonged to the ancient Bhoja 
race. The ancient history of Vidarbha, known so far, discloses 
no such dynasty of Varman kings. Tne Vakatakas, who alone 
could have been meant here, had their names ending in sena. 
The names of the characters in the Dakikuniaracarila are therefore 
purposely changed. , Again, the Vakatakas nowhere in their 
records connect thejnselves with the ancient Bhoja race. The 
Cammaka plates^ of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II no doubt 
mention Bhojakatarajya as a territorial division of Vidarbha, 
from which Collins has inferred that the Vakatakas called them- 
selves Bhojas and ruled from Bhojakata, but the inference does 
not appear to be justifiable. It is not however unlikely that the 
Vakatakas who ruled over Vidarbha, the land of the Bhojas, may 
have been popularly supposed to be of the Bhoja race. The 
commentator of the Setubandha, has recorded the tradition that 
Pravarasena, the author of that Kdvya, was, according to some, 
called Bhojadeva. 

The DasakumUracarita mentions several feudatories of Ananta- 
varman and therefore of his father Punyavarman whom we have 
identified with Harisena. Let us see if any of them are known 
from other sources to have acknowledged the supremacy of the 
king of Vidarbha. 

1 Vasantabh^nu of Asmaka - Astnaka, as already stated, was 
the name of the country between the Satmala range and the Goda- 
vari river. In the recently discovered Pandarangapalll plates 
it is mentioned together with Vidarbha as conquered by Manafika 
of the Rastrakuta dynasty and may have been in subordinate 

* Mark Collins thought that the political condition described in the 
Daiakumaracarita existed before the time of Hariseijia ; for Dai>diu describes 
Kuntala as a feudatory kingdom, while in the AjantS inscriptions it is said 
to have been conquered by Hari^e^a, which shows that it was independent. 
See his Geographical Data etc., p, 46, The argument does not appear 
convincing. 

^ Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions^ pp. 235 ff. 

S Cf. Pravarasena Bhojadeva iti kecit in the com. on v. 9. 
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alliance with the former* No records of the ruling family have 
yet been discovered, but that Asmaka was ruled as a separate 
country in the 6th century A. D. is shown by an inscription of 
that age in Cave XXVI at Ajaiita which names two ministers of 
the rulers of Asmaka. 

2 Av«antideva of Kuntala - I have shown elsewhere that com 
temporary with the Vakatakas there was a dynasty of the Ragtra* 
kutas ruling over the country of Kuntala which comprised the 
upper valley of the Krsna. Their capital w/is Manapura, modern 
Man on the Man river in the Satara District, which w^as founded by 
Manahka, the progenitor of the family. The country of Kuntala was 
conterminous with Vidarbha and therefore its rulers often came 
into conflict with the Vakatakas of Vatsagulma.* The inscription in 
Cave XVI at Ajanta records two victories of the Vakatakas over 
the kings of Kuntala, the first during the reign of Sarvasena and 
the second during that of Harisena.^ The king of Kuntala must 
have been smarting under the defeat inflicted by Harisena and 
therefore must have welcomed the opportunity to throw off the 
Vakataka yoke during the reign of Harisena^s weak successor. 

3 Ekavira of Bslka - ^Islka, as stated above, was the ancient 

name of the modern Khandesh District. As I have shown else- 

* 

where^ from some copper-plate grants discovered in Khandesh, 
there was a feudatory family ruling over this country in the 
fourth and fifth centuries A. D. Its capital was Valkha 
which I have identified with Vaghll near Chalisgaon. A large, 
but sadly mutilated, inscription in cave XVII at Ajanta mentions 
a long line of twelve princes which, from their names, appears 
to have been connected with the family ruling at Vaghll. The 
last of these princes, being very much grieved by the death of 
his younger brother, caused the caves XV] I and XIX to be exca- 
vated at Ajanta ‘ while Harisena,. the moon among princes, was 
ruling the earth. ^ The mention of the Vaka^aka ruler clearly 
idicates that this ruler of lE^slka was his feudatory. 


* See my article * the RasfrakCitas of Manapura, * A. B. 0. R, I., Vol. 
XXV. pp. 86 ff. 

Mirashi, VtiMtaka Inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanf.n (Hyderabad 
Archaeological Series, No. 14 ), pp. 4 ff. 

« A. B. 0. B. J., Vol. XXV, pp. 159f. 
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4 Nagapala of NSsikya-This prince probably belonged to the 
royal family of the Traikutakas who are known from their inscrip- 
tions and coins to have held Northern MaharSetra and Southern 
Gujarat in the fifth century A. D. The Tra’kutakas at first owned 
the supremacy of the Abhlras whose era they use in their inscrip- 
tions, but later on they became independent, for one of them, 
Dahrasena, ( circa A. D. 450-75 ) performed an Asvamedha 
sacrifice. Harisena claims to have defeated the ruler of 
Trikuta who was probably Vyaghrasena, for a copper-plate 
grant of the latter is dated K. 241 ( A. D. 490 X Trikuta, from 
which the royal family took its name, was the range of hills 
which bordered the Nasik District on the west. The recently 
discovered Afijaneri plates of Bhogasakti mention Purva- Trikuta- 
vi^ya or Eastern Trikuta District ^ which shows plainly that 
there was a district named after the mountain which divided it 
into two parts. 

5 Kumaragupta of Kohkapa— The early history of Kohkana 
is still uncertain for want of contemporary inscriptions. The 
country was occupied by the Sakas and Satavahanas in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, but who succeeded them is not yet 
definitely known. In K. 245 ( A. D. 494 ) Kohkana was under 
the rule of the Traikutakas, for a copper-plate of that year which 
was discovered in the Stupa at Kanheri mentions ‘the increasingly 
victorious rule of the Traikutakati ^ Perhaps the ruler of 
Kohkana, whoever he was, at first owed allegiance to the Trai- 
kutakasy but submitted to the Vak&tstkas when they vanquished 
the Traikutakas. 

6 Vlrasena of Murala — As shown above, the country of Murala 
may have been situated not far from the bank of the Godavari, 
but we have no knowledge of any dynasty ruling there. 

We have thus seen that all these feudatories were ruling either 
to the west or to the south of Vidarbha. Hariifena claims to have 
conquered the eastern kingdoms of Kalihga, Eosala and Andhra 
also* but none of these are mentioned in the story probably because 
they did not join VasantabhUnu’s conspiracy. Two of these were 
probably relatives of the Vakfttaka king. The Daiakumdmcarita 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, p. m. 
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states that Anantavarman'fe mother was the daughter of the king 
of Kosala i. e., Daksina Kosala or Chhattisgarh. That the ruler 
of Kosala had submitted to the Vakatakas is known also from the 
incomplete Balaghat plates of Prtbivisena 11. The contemporary 
ruler probably belonged to the so-called dynasty of Sarabha- 
pura The Andhra king who may have belonged to the Visnu- 
kundin family, was also matrimonially connected with the 
Vakatakas, for Madhavavarman I who laid the foundation of 
Visnukundin power, in the Andhra country, married a Vakataka 
princess who was probably a descendant of Harisena himself. 

The Dasakumaracarita mentions, besides these feudatory states, 
the kingdoms of Mahismatl and Malava in the North and that of 
VanavasI in the South. The country of Anupa of which Mahis- 
matl was the capital, comprised the territory corresponding to 
the Nemad district of the Central provinces. Of this country too 
we have little information, but from two copper-plate grants 
discovered in the BarwSni and Gwalior Stales® we learn that a 
king named Subandhu was ruling at Mahismatl in the fifth cen- 
tury A. D. for one of the grants is dated in the ( Kalacuri ) year 
167 ( A. D. 416-17 ), He does not appear to have belonged to the 
Vakataka family. Afterwards the country may have been annex- 
ed to the Vakataka dominion and placed under a member of the 
royal family. 

Candavarman of Malava-This country was then ruled by a very 
powerful ruler who may have been Yasodharman of Mandasore, 
the famous vanquisher of the Huna king Mihirakula. The Manda- 
sore stone pillar inscription of this king states that his empire 
extended over a very wide country extending from the Hima- 
layas and the Brahmaputra in the North of the Arabian Sea and 
the Mahendra mountain in the South. 

Bhanuvarman of VanavasI - VanavasI, also called Vaijayantl, 

( modern Banavasi in the North Kanara District ), was the capital 

' I have shown elsewhere that the so oalled kings of Sarabhapura flouri- 
shed in circa 500-530 A. D., see Ep. Ind, Vol. XXVI, p. 228. 

* Ep, lnd,t Vol, XIX, pp. 261ff. and An. Rep, of the Archaeological 
Department, Gwalior State for 1928-29, p. 15. The editor of the Barwani 
plates refers this date to the Gupta era, but the general resemblance of 
this grant to those of the kings of Valkha ( A. B. O. R, I.* Vol. XXV, 
pp. 162f. ) leaves no doubt that like the latter it also is dated in the so-called 
Kalacuri Cedi era of A. D. 249-50. 
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of the Kadambas. Kadsmba chTonology is still uncertain, but 
that there was a powerful kingdom of the Kadambas in the fifth 
and sixth centuries A. D. is undeniable. The last king of the main 
line was Harivarman whose Sangoli plates seem to have been 
issued either in A. D. 526 or A. D. 545. His father was Ravi- 
varman who may have been identical with Bhanuvarman ^ men- 
tioned in the Daiakumaracarita. * 

The description in the Daiakumaracarita is thus corrobotated 
in all important details by what we know about the history of 
the Deccan in the bfiginning of the sixth century A. D. It 
clearly suggests that'the central power in the Vakataka Empire 
became weak and feudatories began to show signs of revolt during 
the reign of Harisena’s weak successor who led a dissolute life. 
There were chaos and confusion everywhere in the Vakataka 
kingdom which ultimately led to an invasion by the Kadambas 
of VanavasI at the instigation of the ruler of Asmaka. Owing 
to the treacherous defection of some other feudatories the Vaka- 
taka king suffered a disastrous defeat and was killed in the 
fight. The Asmaka king then annexed Vidarbha to his kingdom. 
As Dandin’s narrative ends abruptly, we do not know whether 
BhSskaravarman whom we have identified with Harisena^s grand- 
son, regained the ancestral throne with external help. But 
even il be did, he oould not have kept it long. And this is what 
actually happened ; for within about fifty years of Harisena's 
death, Vidarbha was occupied by the Kalacuris who had, in the 
meanwhile, established themselves at Mahismatl. Silver coins 
of Krsnaraja ( circa A. D. 550-575 ) , the founder of Kalacuri 
power, have been discovered in the Amraoti District of Berar 
and the Betul District of the Central Provinces. From some 
other indications® also we can infer that Vidarbha was occupied 
by the Kalacuris during the time of Krsnarftja. 

^ There was actually a prince named BhSnuvarman of the Kadamba 
family at this time, but he was not the ruling king as required. He was the 
brother of the then ruling king Ravivarman. See his Halsi grant dated in 
the llth year of Ravivarman’s reign. Jnd. Anf., Vol. VI, p, 28. 

^ As I have shown elsewhere (A. B. O. R, i., Vol. XXV, pp. 43. ) the 
records of the Ra^trakn^as who later on established themselves at Acala- 
pura ( modern Ellichpur ) in Berar, copy certain expressions from the des- 
cription of Xpf^araja in the grants of the Kalacuris which plainly shows 
that KysoarEja had occupied Vidarbha. 
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The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that 
Dandin^s narrative faithfully reflects the actual political situation 
in the Deccan in the beginning of the sixth century A. D, Such 
detailed knowledge of the different kingdoms flourishing in that 
age clearly indicates that Dandin must have lived at a time 
when the events described by him happened or were at least well 
remembered. 

The* date of Dandin has long been a matter of keen contro- 
versy. Some have placed him in the sixth century A. D., others 
in the 9tb and some others in the 11th century A. D. ^ As shown 
above, the political conditions described iu the eighth Ucchvasa 
of the Dasakmnaramrifa, obtained in Vidarbha only in the 
sixth century A. D. In later centuries the centre of imperial 
power in the Deccan shifted successively to Mahismatl, Badami, 
Manyakheta, and Kalyani but it was never in Vidarbha. Some of 
the geographical names also went out of use in later times. One 
such instance is that of Bsika. This country is named in the 
Mahabhnraia^ Ramayaria, Brhataamhita as well as in the Nasik 
cave inscription of Pulumavi, but it is unknown to later works 
and inscriptions. All these indications point to the conclusion 
that Dandin must have flourished not long after A. D. 550. 

The recently discovered Sanskrit works Avantisundarlkaiha 
and Avanfisundarikathasara contained some interesting informa- 
tion about the ancestry and personal history of Dandin, but both 
these works are unfortunately fragmentary. The latter work, 
however, states that Dandin was the great-grandson of the Sans- 
krit poet Damodara who was patronised by the Qahga king Dur- 
vinlta and the Pallava ruler Sirhhavisnu. Damodara must there- 
fore have lived in the last quarter of the sixth century A. D. His 
great-grandson Dandin can consequently be referred to the third 
quarter of the seventh century A. D. It has been doubted whether 
the author of the Avantisundarikafha was identical with Dandin 
who wrote the Dakikumaracarita, but it is conceded even by 
those who doubt this identity that the biographical details about 
Dandin given in the aforementioned works may be correct 
Dandin thus may have flourished nearly a hundred years after 
the fall of the Vakatakas. It is not therefore unlikely that he 
had fairly reliable information about the last period of Vakataka 
rule in Vidarbha. 

^ See Agashe^s introduction in his edition of the Da^akurnaracarita 
( Bom, Sansk. Series ), p. xxxviii. ^ See Ind, Hist. Quart.. Vol, III, p. 403. 
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The present Narasimha-purana^ * which is also called Nrsiviha- 
( or Narasifnha-) purana^ is one of the oldest and most important 
of the extant Vaisnava 'Upapuranas. It begins with a salutation 
to Narasimha and states that once, in the month of MSgha, some 
Veda-knowing sages came with their disciples to Pray&ga 
from different parts of India ( viz., Him&laya, NaimisSrany a, 
Arbudaranya, PuskarSranya, Mahendra mountain, Vindhya 
mountain, Dharmaranya, Dandakaranya, Srl&aila, Kuruksetra, 
Kaumara-parvata, Pampa, etc. ), bad their bath in the holy 
Ganges, and saw Bharadvaja in his hermitage. When, after 
mutual greetings, they were engaged in ‘ talks about Krsna ^ 
( krsnasrifcah kathah ), there arrived a Sufca named Lomaharsana, 
who was a disciple of VySsa and was versed in the PurAnas 
( puranajha ), After Lomaharsana had been duly received by 
the sages, Bharadvaja thanked him for having narrated to them 
the ‘Samhita named Varaha^ ( i. e. the Varaha-piiraina ) during the 
great sacrifice instituted by Saunaka, and then, wishing to hear 
from him the ‘ PaurSna-samhita named Narasimha put to him 
the following questions for detailed treatment : 

( 1 ) Whence did this universe, with its moving and stationary 
objects, originate ? Who preserves it ? And where will 
it go after dissolution ? 

( 2 ) What is the extent of the earth ? 

( 3 ) What acts please Narasimha ? 

( 4 ) How does creation begin; and how does it end ? 

( 5 ) What are the four Yugas? How are these to be reckoned, 
and what are their characteristics ? 

( 6 ) What will be the condition of people during the Kali 
age ? 

* See Appendix I, pp. 65-76. 
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( 7 ) How is Narasiiftha to be worshipped, and what places, 
mountains and rivers are sacred to him ? 

{ 8 ) How were the gods, Manus, Vidyadharas etc. first created ? 

( 9 ) Which kings were sacrificers, and who attained the 
highest success ? 

The Suta consented to narrate the ‘ Ndrasirhhaka Furana. ^ 
Conseqivntlj, he saluted his teacher Vylsa, through whose 
favour lie learnt the ' PurSnas ^ and then began to deal with the 
five Purina topics ( viz.. Primary Creation, Secondary Creation, 
etc. ) by way of answering all the question^ with tbe narration 
of various relevant stories. So, the present ^Naraaimha-p. deals 
with the following topics 

Glorification of Narasimha ( also called Vispu, Hari, 
Vasudeva, Krsna, etc. ) by identifying him with Narayana, the 
eternal Brahma. Description of the origin of the cosmic egg 
( anda ) from Brahma ( i. e. Narayana ) according to the Saihkhya 
system ; Visnu's presence as Brahma in this egg for creation. 
Division of time into nimesa, kastha, kala, muhurta, ahoratra 
( day-and-night ), paksa ( fortnight ), masa ( month ), ayana, 
var8a(year), yuga and kalpa ; and the measurement of those 
divisions with respect to men, Pitrs, Manus, Brahma etc. 
Brahmans origin from the lotus in Vispu's navel ; origin of 
Rudra from Brahma’s rage ; Brahma’s creation of Daksa and his 
wife, from whom Svayaihbhuva Manu was born, -( chaps. 1-3 ). 
Origin of the ten sages Marici, Atri, Ahgiras etc. from Brahma’s 
mind ; Brahma’s creation of Satarupa who was given in 
marriage to Manu ; creation by the sages except Narada who 
was given to Nivrtti-dharma ; creation by Rudra ; creation by 
Daksa ; the descendants of Daksa’s daughters. - ( chaps. 4-5 ). 
Description of the Samsara-vrksa ( tree of rebirths ) which causes 
delusion of the mind; praise of Jiiana, Visnu-worship and 
meditation on Vispu-Brahma as the means of getting rid of all 
sufferings brought on by rebirths ; method and praise of mutter- 
ing the eight-syllabled Mantra ‘ om namo narSyanSya ’ for the 
purpose. -( chaps., 16-1 8 ). Enumeration of Aditya^s 108 names 
(including Sambhu, Tvastr, Kapila, Mrtyu, Hari, Harhsa, 
Pratardana, Tarani, Mahendra, Varuna, Visnu, Agni etc. ) as 
mentioned by Vi^ivakarman ( chap. 20 ). * Short ' genealogical 
5 [ Asnals, B. O* R. 1« ) 
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lists of the kings of the solar and the lunar race, the former 
ending with Budha, ( v. 1. Buddha in the Dacca University Mss. 
Noa. 2713 and 284A ), son of Suddhodana, and the latter 
with Ksemaka, son of Naravahana and grandson of Udayana 
and Vasavadatta ( chaps. 22-23 ). Accounts of the past, present 
and future Manus and Manvantaras ( chap. 24 ). History of the 
prominent kings of the solar and the lunar race ( vaihsanu- 
earitaX especially of those who worshipped Narasirnha and 
performed sacrifices ( chaps. 25-29 ). Geography of the earth 
(chap. 30). Glorification of the performance of duties towards 
parents and husband (chap. 14). Glorification of Brahmans and of 
service rendered to them ( chap. 28 ). Results of giving various 
articles ( chap. 30 ). Method of the worship of Ganesa ( chap. 26 ). 
Glorification of Narasimha-worship as well as of the different 
kinds of service rendered to Narasimha and his temple ( viz., 
construction and sweeping of the temple and besmearing it with 
cow-dung; bathing of the image with pure water, milk, curd, 
honey etc. or with Mantra.; offer of various articles ; recitation 
of hymns of praise ; presentation of flags marked with the figure 
of Garuda ; songs, musical concerts, or theatrical performances 
etc, held for Narasimha’s pleasure ; removal of flowers etc. 
with which Narasimha has been worshipped ; and so on. - (-chaps. 
32-34 ). Sins arising out of crossing the flowers etc. with which 
Vispu has been worshipped ( chap. 28 ). The methods of 
performing Laksa-homa and Koti-homa for the good of the 
village or the town or the country in which these are performed 
( chaps. 34-35 ). The method of consecration of the images of 
Visnu (chap. 56). The Vedic and the popular (sarva-hita) 
method of Narasimha- ( or Vi^nu- ) worship (chaps. 62-63 ). 
Description of the evils of the Kali age ( chap. 54 ). Duties of 
the four castes and orders of life ( varpSsrama-dharma. - chaps. 
57-60 ). Description and praise of Yoga which is to be practised 
by one who belongs to the fourth order of life ( chap. 61 ). 
Enumeration and praise of rivers and holy places sacred to 
Vispu ( chaps. 65-66 ). Praise of certain qualities of the mind 
(chap. 67). Mention and praise of a few Yratas (viz., Eka- 
bhakta, Nakta, Saura-nakta, Agasty&rgha-d&na, etc. - chap. 67 ). 
Praise of the NarastMia^puraria ( chap. 68 ). 
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In connection with these topics the following stories have 
been introduced in this Parana; viz. 

the story of the birth of Vasistha and Agastya from Mitra 
and Varuna when the latter saw Urvasl in a lake called 
Paundarlka in a forest in Kuruksetra ( chap. 6 ) ; the story of 
Markandeya who, being destined- to die at the age of 12, 
worshipped Visnu, according td Bhrgu^s advice, with the 
twelve-syllabled Mantra ( om namo bhagavate VasudevSya ) 
at Bhadravata on the bank of the river Tuhga-bhadrS, with the 
result that even Death liad no influence on Ijim, and when Death 
and his assistants went to Yaraa to report how, in their attempt 
to bring Markandeya to the abode of Yama, they had been 
beaten back by the Visnu-dutas, Yama reproached them for 
their conduct towards the Visnu-dutas and praised Vispu ( also 
called Vasudeva and Krsna ) as the chastiser even of himself 
( chaps. 7-12 ) ; the story of Yama, who, though repeatedly 
tempted by his passionate sister YamI to incest, did not agree 
to her proposal and was thus able to attain divinity ( chap. 13 ) ? 
the story of a Brahmacarin named Deva-sarman who turned a 
wandering mendicant after his father's death, began to live at 
NandigrUma in MadhyadeSa after visiting numerous holy 
places, became proud of his occult power by being able to reduce 
to ashes, by an angry look, a crow and a crane which were 
carrying away his rag, chanced to meet Sftvitrl, the devoted, and 
consequently omniscient, wife of a pious and learned Brahman 
named Kasyapa, and was reproached by her for his pride 
as well as for his neglect of duties to his mother and forefathers 
( chap. 14 ) ; the story of a learned Brahman, who, after his wife^s 
death, visited numerous holy places, turned a Yati at the advice 
of Narasimha ( who warned him that one, who does not belong 
to any order of life, is not favoured by him ), and attained 
salvation after death ( chap. 15 ) ; the stories of the birth of the 
Alvins and the Maruts, said to have been summarised from those 
told respectively by Vayu and by Sakti-putra * ( i. e, ParSSara ) 

^ The printed ed. reads ‘ sakti-putrepa * ( see Aar. 19, 5 ), but the Dacca 
University Mss Nos. 2713 ( fol. 27a) apd 284A ( fol. 34b ) read ‘saktri- 
putrcpa *. In the Dacca University Ms No. 323, the folios ( 37-40 ) contain- 
ihg chaps. 19‘*27 and verses 1-16 of chap, 28 of the printed ed. are lost. 
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in the ‘ Vaisnavakhya PurSna' (chaps. 19-21); the story of 
Iksvaku, who, considering renunciation to be the best way of 
Visnu-worship, went to the hermitage of Galava and others after 
ehlogising and worshipping Ganesa according to Vasistha’s 
instructions, practised severe penance there, and muttered the 
twelve-syllabled Mantra ' om namo bhagavate vasudevaya \ with 
the result that Brahma revealed himself before king Iksvaku, told 
him how, being directed by a voice from the air, he himself could 
experience Visnu by worshipping this god as well as by perform' 
ing his own duties, and gave instructions to Iksvaku, who 
accordingly returned to his capital, did his duties as a house- 
holder, worshipped* the images of Ananta and Madhava 
given to him by Brahma, and attained the region of Visnu 
(chaps. 25-26 ); the story of Santanu who, though worshipping 
Narasiihha according to the method learnt from Narada, once 
passed over Narasiihha-nirmalya ( i. e. the flowers etc. with 
which Narasiihha was worshipped) and was thus disabled from 
mounting his divine chariot but who regained his power by 
clearing the remnants of food of Brahmans for twelve years in 
Kuruksetra ( chap. 28 ) ; the story of Indra^s son who used to 
steal flowers from the garden of a florist named Ravi and was 
disabled from mounting his chariot in consequence of passing 
over Visnu-nirmalya, placed by the florist near the garden 
according to Narasimha’s instructions, but who got rid of liis 
disability and went to his heavenly residence after clearing the 
remnants of food of Brahmans for twelve years in Kuruksetra 
( chap. 28 ) ; the story of Dhruva’s attainment of high position 
among the stars and planets through NarasimLa's favour 
attained by means of Visnu-worship as well as by muttering the 
twelve-syllabled Mantra ‘ om namo bhagavate vasudevSya * 
( chap. 31 ) ; the story of the demons Sthulasiras and Bahuroman, 
who disguised themselves as ascetics on the bank of the Rev§ 
with a view to carrying away DraupadI, and of whom the former 
was killed by Bhima and the latter, when chased by Arjuna, 
took the form of a four-armed and yellow-robed being with a 
conch-shell, disc etc. in his hands and narrated to Arjuna how 
in his previous birth as a Brahman of ill repute he swept the 
floor of a Vispu-temple and lighted a lamp there for enjoying 
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the wife of a BTahman, how beins beaten to death by the city- 
guards he attained heaven and remained there for a long time, 
how he was reborn as king Jayadhvaja of the lunar race and 
rendered service to the Visnu-temple, and how after death he 
enjoyed various pleasures in the regions of Indra and Rudra 
and was, on his way to the Brahmaloka, cursed by Narada to 
become a demon ( chap. 33 ) ; the stories of the ten incarnations of 
Visnu fviz., Matsya, Kurma, VarSha, Narasimha Vamana, 
Parasurarna, Rama, Balabhadra, Krsna, and Kalki ) including 
the story of Prahlada ( chaps. 36-54 ) : the story of Sukra’s 
regaining hie eye which was pierced by Vamana (chap. 55); 
the story of Indra, who muttered the eight-syllabled Mantra 
and got rid of bis female form that was brought on him by the 
curse of the sage Trnabindu for killing in his hermitage the 
demoness Dirghajahgha who, under the guise of an extremely 
beautiful woman, acted as a spy to Kuvera whose wife 
Citrasena was stolen by Indra ( chap. 63 ) ; the story of a 
Brahman named Pundarlka, who became a wandering mendicant 
without entering the second stage of life, settled at Saligrama 
and became an attendant ( parsada ) of Narayana by muttering 
the eight-syllabled Mantra (oih namo narayanSya) and raeditat* 
ing on the deity according to the instructions of Narada who 
introduced himself as a servant of Vasudeva ( chap. 64 ). 

From the above mentioned contents of the present Nara»i>hha- 
p. it is clear that this Purana is meant exclusively for the 
glorification of Narasirhha who is identified with Narfiyana 
(orVispu) as one of the forms ( murti ) of the latter’ and is 
thus called not only NSrSyana but also Visnu, Vasudeva, Hari, 
Madhava, Ananta, Krsna,* Damodara etc. So Narasimha, 
though a form of Narayana or Visnu, is himself the principal 
god also. It is this supreme deity called Narayana ( or Visnu 
or Narasimha ) who takes the fortn of Brahma and Rudra for the 
sake of creation and destruction respectively, and for the work 
of preservation he takes the forms of (the inferior) Visnu, 
Narasimha etc. In creation he takes to Maya. * Though in this 

' Nor. 1, 30 ; 1, 64-65. 

> Nar. 1, 10; 7,37. 

• Nor. 1, 30 ; 2, 1 ; 1, 61-62 and 64-65 ; 39, 17b-18b, 

< Nor. 3, 28— mBySm sdhiitbByo irJoty auantah. 
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Parana Visnu ( or Narayana) is described as four-armed, 
yellow-robed, having a complexion like that of the cloud, and 
holding a conch-shell, a disc, a mace and a lotus in his hands, 
he is called nirvikalpa, nisprapanca, advaita, sarvatmaka, atma- 
caitanya-rupa, jyotih-svarupa, avyakta-svarupa, ananda-rupa, 
cidatmaka etc. ’ and identified with the Brahma of Vedanta and 
the Purusa of Sarhkhya. ^ •• 

It has already been said that the present Narasimha-p. is one 
of the oldest of the extant Vaisnava XJpapuranas. It was 
translated into Telugu*about 1300 A. D. ^ and is profusely drawn 
upon by the commentators and Nibandha-writers both early and 
late. For instance, Gadadhara quotes verses from chap. 58 in 
his Kalasara ; Gopalabhatta from chaps. 8, 9, 18, 28, 32, 33, 34, 
57 ( as occurring in the Dacca University Mss. ), 58 and 66 in his 
Haribhakti-vilasn ; Anantabhatta from chaps. 34 and 35 in his 
Vidhana-paHjata 1 ; Narasiihha Vajapeyin from chaps. 7, 8, 28, 
33, 34, 57 ( as occurring in the Dacca University Mss. ), 58 and 
63 in his Nitydcdra-pradipa ; Raghunandana from chap. 62 in his 
Durga-puja-taitva and from chaps. 8, 18, 28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 57 
( as occurring in the Dacca University Mss. ), 58, 62, 63, 66 and 
67 in his 8mrii-tattva ; Govindananda from chaps. 30, 34, 57 
( as occurring in the Dacca University Mss. ), 58, 62 and 67 in his 
Varsa-kawnudif from chap. 58 in his ^uddha-kaiumidi and 
^raddha-katwiudty and from chap. 30 in his iJdna-kaumud? ; 
Srinathacarya-cudaraani from ebap. 58 in his Krlya-taftvUrnaoa ; 
Vidyakara Vajapeyin from chaps. 8, 15, 32, 58 and 63 in his 
Nihjdcdra-p'iddhali ; Sulapftni from chap. 58 in his Dipa-kalika ; 
VSeaspati-raisra from chap. 65 in his Tirtha-ciniamani \ Mftdhava- 
carya from chaps. 58 and 60 in his commentary on the Paraiara- 
amrti; Siidatta Upadhyftya from chaps. 28, 32 and 58 in his 
Krtydcara; MadanapSla from chaps, 34, 57 (as occurring in the 
Dacca University Mss. ) and 58 in his Madam-pdrijafa ; Hemftdri 
from chaps. 26, 30, 58 and 67 in his Caturvarga-cintUmani ; 
VallSlasena from chaps. 30, 34 and 58 in his Danasdgara ; 

» Aar. 17, 17-18, 24-25 and 27 ; 1, 61b-62a ; 1, 31a ; 53, 11 ; and to on, 

* Aar. 1, 31a and 36-39 ; 3, 13 ; 17, 35a. 

® Farquhar, Outline of ih& Religious Literature of India, p. 249, 
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Devana-bhatta from chaps. 30, 34, 57 (as occurring inihe Dacca 
University Mss. ) and 58 in his Smrti-candrika ; and Apar^rka 
from chaps, 58, 60 and 63 in his commentary on the Yajfiavalkya-^ 
smrti ( see Appendix III). In his II, pp. 84 and 284 

Raghunandana quotes Aorr. 66, 45 and Nar. 30, 29-30a not direct 
from the Narasiviha-p, but from the ‘ Tlrtha-kanda-Zra/pa/^aru ’ 
and * Dami-rainakara ' respectively. Though Vallalasena is very 
particufer about the authenticity of the Puranas which he draws 
upon ill hfs DanasUgara, ^ he utilises the present Narasifnha-p. 
without the least shade of doubt as regards its autlienticity, 
antiquity and non-Tantrio character. Moreover in 1030 A. D. 
AlberunI mentions the Naramfnha-p, in his first list of eighteen 


1 Interesting information about the Puranas is supplied by Vallalasena 
when, in his DanasUgara^ he refers to the contents of a few Puranip works 
by way of explaining why he rejected them partly or wholly. Regarding the 
Xdi-pur’Sina he says that though it was well'-known for its treatment of gifts 
divided according to the division of the ye'ir, it was slightly touched upon 
in the DanasUgarat because its contents were alre idy fully utilised in the 
Acnra^s^gara ; the Bhagavata, the Brahmanda and the NUradtya-purnna 
did not contain any chapter on gifts and were consequently set aside ; the 
Linga'-purUnOt whose volume was expanded by the chapters on big donations 
( mahadana ). contained in the Matsya-purana and which was thus no better 
than a digest on gifts, was not drawn upon, because the substance of its 
contents was already obtained from other PurSnas ; the Bhavi^ya-purUna 
was utilised upto the chapters dealing with saptami (-kalpa ), while those 
on the astami' and navami ( -kalpa ) were rejected on account of their 
imbibing Tantrio influence ; the Vipni-rahasya and the titva-rahasyOt which 
were famous among the people, were mere compilations and were consequent- 
ly not utilised ; and though the Bhavif}yottara was famous for its customary 
laws ( or was popularly followed ) and did not contradict good customs, it 
was avoided in the Detnasagara for want of sufficient evidence to prove its 
authenticity. 

Next VallSlasena names a set of PurSnas rejected by him as spurious, 
viz., Tnrk^ya ( i. e. Garuda ). Brnhma, Kgneija, Vamava consisting of 
23000 4lokas, and Linga of 6000 slokas; and in connection with their contents 
he says that these works dealing with initiation, consecration, ways of 
salvation for the Tantriks, testing of gems, fictitious genealogies, lexico- 
graphy. grammar etc. and containing irrelevant and contradictory state- 
ments, were used as cleans of deception by Mina-ketanas ( followers of 
MioanStha V ) and others, who were hypocrites, heretics and pseudo-ascetics. 
By his remark that due to its wide circulation the Skanda-purdna existed In 
more parts than one, and that three of its parts dealt with the accounts 
( kaihS ) of PauQ^ra, RevS and Avanti, Vallalasena seems to include those 
^hree parts among the spurious PurSpas. See DUikasayarat fob 3b-4a, 
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* Purinas ^ which was dictated to him. * These show that by the 
end of the tenth century A. D. the NarasiMxarp, attained such 
prominence that its authenticity as an ancient ‘PiirSna’ was 
not at all questioned. Hence this Puiana must have been written 
not later than 800 A. D. 

The mention of a ‘ VSrShakhyfi Samhitft ' or ‘ Vftraha ’ in the 
Naraaimha-p. must not be taken to point to the extant Varaha-p, 
and thus be used as an evidence for the late dato of the present 
Narasi/hfia, In Nar. 1, 14-15 Blmvavlvaja says, “ 0 Suta, the 
Saihhit^ named Vftraha has already been heard from you by 
these ( sages ) and ourselves during the great sacrifice of 
Saunaka ; at present these sages and myself want to hear from 
you the Paurfina-sariihita named NSrasiihha ^ ; and in Aar. 31, 
lOb-lla Suta says in connexion with geography, “ The region of 
Vi^nu^s situated at a distance double in comparison with that of 
the region of BrahmS ; its glories have been described in the 
Vftraha by those who think over the ( dilBferent ) regions. * 
From these it is clear that the Narasimharp. speaks of a Varaka-p, 
which was narrated by Suta to the sages Bharadvaja and others 
during the great sacrifice of Saunaka and which dealt, among 
other topics, with the praise of the region of Visnu. But in the 
present VaraAa-p, there is no mention of Saunaka’s great 
sacrifice as the occasion of the narration of the Purfina or of 
Bharadvaja as one of the interlocutors, nor does this PurSna deal 

^ Sachaa, AiherUnVa India, Vol. I, p. 30. 

This list consists of the following * PurS^as ’ ; idi-p„ Matsya-p,, 
KUrma-p,, Varaha^-p., Baraainiha-p,, VUmana-p., Vayu^p,, Nanda-p,, 
Skanda-p; Aditya-p,, Soma-p , tsamha-p., BrahmUnda-p , MUrkrncfeya^p., 
Tark^ya-p», Vipiii-p-t Brahma~p. and Bhavi^ya-p, 

^ In iVor. 31, lla the printed ed, reads * varShe but the Dacca Univer- 
sity Mss read *v3r3h6' in the corresponding line. See footnote 4 below. 
bbaradvB]a uvBca i 

launakasya mahSsatre vSrBbfikbyE tu saihhitS i 
tvattah irutS purB snta etair asmSbhir eva oa ii 
sBihprataih nBrasiihhBkbyBih tvattah paucBpa-sathUitBrn i 
4rotum iccbSmy ahaib sQta srotukSmB ime stbitBh ti iVar. 1, 14-15 
^ brBbma-lok&d visi^u-loko dvigui^e oa vyavasthitah i 

varSbe tasya m&hStmyam kathitaih loka-cintakaih ii iVar. 31, lOh-lla. 
The Dacca University Mss Kos. 2713 ( fol. 4lb ), 323 ( fol. 47a ) and 284A 
( fol. 54a ) read * vSrBhe’ for *varBhe *. The former two Msi read * yoga- 
Qintakai]^ * for * loka-ointakai^/. 
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with the glories of the Visnu-loka. So, the VarUha-t. mentioned 
in the Narasimha-p. must have been different from the extant 
Varaha^ which was thus unknown to the present Naramnha-p. 
The original chapters of the extant Varaha-p. being written 
about 800 A, D., the date of the present Narcmmha-p. must be 
placed earlier. 

The Verses common to the Naraaim?ia-p, and the present 
Varaha in their chapters on primary and secondary creation * 
need not be taken to prove the indebtedness of one of these two 
Puranas to the other. These common verses must have been 
taken by these two Puranas from the earlier 'Ftirafta-p. which is 
now extinct. 

In chaps. 26, 33 ( verses i~14), 34, 35, 56, 62 and 63 ( verses 
1-9 and 199-222 ) the Narasimha-p, gives the method of Ganesa- 
worship, the Vedic and popular methods of Visnu-worship, the 
method of consecrating the images of Visnii, and the procedure 
to be followed in the performance of Laksa-homa and Koti-homa. 
But neither in those chapters nor anywhere else in the whole 
Purana there is the slightest trace of Tantric influence. This 
Purana does not mention the Tantriks or the Tantras even for 
the sake of denouncement. So, it is evident that this PurSna 
was composed at a time when the Tantras did not begin to 
influence the people very seriously. Now, from an examination 
of the Mahapuranas we have seen that Tantric influence began 
to be imbibed by the Puranic works from about 800 A. D. * 
Hence the Naraaifnfia-p. must be dated not later than 700 A. D. 

Though in chap. 36 of the Nnraaimha’-p, Markandeya’promises 
to narrate the stories on the following ( eleven ) incarnations of 
Visnu, viz., Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasirhha, Vamaini, 


N(iraswiha-p, 

I, 17, 19-20a and 

23a 

J. 32-33 
1, 35-36 a 
3, l-9a 


Varaha-p, 

( ASB ed. ) 

= 1, 12-15a 


2, 3-4 
= 2, 5-6 
2, 13-20 


Narasiihha-'p, 
3* lOI) 

3. 11-281) 

4, 1-6 

5, 5a and 6b~Ha 


VarUha-p, 
( ASB. ed. ) 
= 2, 21a 

= 23-41a 

= 2, 42-47 
~ 2, 49-50. 


^ See Hazra, Puranic Rscords on Hindu Bites and CusloniSy pi 260. 
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Paradur&ma, Rftma,' BalarS.ma, Krsna> Buddha and Kalki, he 
gi^es, in chaps. 37-54, the stories on all these except the Buddha 
and adds at the end, 1 have spoken on the ten incarnations of 
( Visnu ) the destroyer of ( all ) earthly sins. The devotee of Nrsi- 
mha, who always listens to these, attains Visnu ( Nar. 54, 6 ). 
So the only line ‘ kalau prSpte yaths buddho bhaven narftyanah 
prabhuJ^ * ( Nar, 36, 9a ), which mentions the Buddha incarnation, 
is undoubtedly spurious. This line does not occur in the Dacca 
University Mss ( Nos. 2713, 323 and 284A ) of the Narasimha-p, 
Thus the Narasirnha-p, knows the group of the ‘ ten ' incarna- 
tions of Visnu but ijs quite ignorant of the Buddha incarnation. 
An examination of the different lists of incarnations of Visnu 
.shows that the Buddha began to be regarded as an incarnation of 
Visnu from about 550 A. Hence the date of tiie NarasiMia-p, 
is to be placed not later than about 550 A. D. 

According to the Narasimha-p. Krsna embodies only a part of 
Visnu’s Sakti. ® It is for this inferior position of Krsna that 
Yaraa says in Nar. 9, 3, “ I submit to the slayer of ( the demon ) 
Madhu ; even Krsna is not able to restrain me of his own accord/^ 
Hence the Narasiviha-p, is to be dated earlier than the present 
Bhagavata, in which Krsna is given a higher position and is even 
called the Bhagavat himself. ^ As the present Bhagavata is to be 
dated in sixth century A. D. ® the Narasiihha-p. is to be placed 
not later than 500 A. D. 

^ In the present ed. the verse ( no. 7 ) on theRSma incarnation is placed 
before the line ( no« 9a ) on ParaiurSma, but in the Dacca University Mss 
( Nos. 2718, 323 and 284A ) this order has boon reversed. 

* See Hazra, PurUnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs. t)p. 41-42. 

® See Nar. 53, 30b-31a ( avatlrya mahitale i 8ita-krsi,ie oa 

maochaktl kaxhsXdln ghStayifyatah ii ), 33a ( presaySmSsa te sakti sita-krsne 
svake njrpa ) and 66a ( itthaih hi sakti sita-hrsna-rupe barer anantasya 
mahSbalSdhye ). 

* Of. BhZtgavata-p, 1, 3, 38a-ete oam^a-kalsh purhsah krsnas tu bhagaVSn 

svayam. 

^ As there are a few paralleUsms in idea as well as language between 
the works of SamkarSoSrya and the present Bhagavata-p., some scholars 
are inclined to date the Bhngavata after that great VedSntist scholar. ( See 
BhUraiiya Fidya, 7/, pp. 129-139 ). But these scholars overlook the facts 
that the present BhSgavata, like the other Purariio works, has been revised 
and emended on more occasions than one, and that SaiiikarSo3rya*8 influence 
must be due to these revisions and emendations. On the other hand, there 
are evidences to prove the pre~Saihkara origin of earlier portions of the 
present BhUgavaia. ( See Hazra, Purnnic Records on Hipdu Rite^ and 
Cuetome, pp. 52*57 ). 
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Thus we get the lower limit of the date of this Purina. 

Again^ in Narasimha-p., chaps. 47-52, a summary of the con** 
tents of the Ramayana is given in connection with the Rima 
incarnation of Visnu ; Nar. 29, 3 mentions some of the notable 
incidents of the Mahabharata, viz., A-rjuna’s receipt of the Pasupata 
weapon from Samkara and the assistance given by him to Agni 
in consuming the Khindava forest, the Pindavas ' residence 
incognito with Draupadl in ViriWs capital, and so on ; and in 
Aar- 29, 6 Janamejaya is said to have heard the entire Malta* 
hharata from Vai^ampayana a student of V 3 ^sa, in order to get 
rid of the sin arising out of killing a Brahman ( brahma-hatya )/' 
Thus the Narasimha-p, knows both the Ramayana and the Maha* 
hharata. In Nar, 19, 5-6 Suta says to Bharadvaja, “ O high-minded 
one, the origin of the Maruts has already been described elabo- 
rately by the son of Saktri ( i. e. by Para&ara ) in the Purana , 
named Vaisnava, and the creation of the twin gods Aeivins 
has been narrated in minute details by Vayu. I shall 
speak to you briefly on this creation. Listen to me. * 
Thus the Naramniha-p, mentions two Purapas, of which the 
second is decidedly the present Fat/u-p., which contains the 
story of the birth of the Asvins in chap. 84 and is declar- 
ed by Vayu ; ^ but the information regarding the ‘ Vaisnavakhya 
Purina ' in which Saktri^s son ( Parasara ) was the narrator of 
the story of the birth of the Maruts, does not tally fully with the 
present Visriu-p. which, though narrated by Parasara, does not 
contain this story. But this absence of the story of the birth of 
the Maruts in the present text of the VisriU’-p, must not be taken 
very seriously, because it can be explained away by saying that 

1 snta uvSca ii 

marutarii vistare^oktS vaiSQavSkhye mab^mate i 

purSpe 4akti-putreva purotpattis da ySyunS ii 

a^vinor devayos oaiva flpstir ukts suriitarat i 

saibksep&t tava vaksySmi etSip i^ppusVa me ii Nar, Id, 5~6. 

The Dacca University Mss Noa. 2714 and 284A read * iaktri-putrep a ‘ 
for ‘ iakti-putreija Dacca University Ms. No. 323 has lost chaps. 19-27 
and verses 1-16 of chap. 28. 

* This identity seems to be supported by the verses common to the 
V^yu and the Narasiihha^p^, viz., 

Fdj/u-p. 6, 60-65 ... of. Ndr, 3, 23-28a, 

9, 75ff. ... of. „ 5, 8ff. 
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the particular Ms or recension of the present Vimu-p. which was 
nsed by the Narasimha-p, contained the above mentioned story, 
and also because there are verses common to the Narasifnha and 
the Visnu-p, * Hence the Narasimha-p. must be dated later 
than the present Faj/w-p.^and Vi^u-p, That the NaraMt)tha-p, 
was composed later than the Vimu-p. is shown by another piece 
of evidence. In the two hairs of Visnu, one black and 

the other white, are said to have been incarnated as Krsna and 
BalarSma respectively. ® Thus Krsna and Balarama are incarna- 
tions of exceedingly fsmall portions of Visnu. But in the iViim- 
wnha-p. it is two Saktis of Visnu, one black and the other white, 
which appear in the forms of Krsna and ( Bala- ) R5ma respective- 
ly for the destruction of Karhsa and others. So the position of 
Krsna and Balarama as incarnations of Visnu is better in the 
Naraoiviha-p. than in the Visnu, Now, the present Vayu’^p,, with 
the exception of those of its chapters which were added later, 
being earlier than the present Fi^/m-p., and the Vimu-p, being 
to be dated about 300 A. D., the date of the Narasifnha-p, should 
be placed not earlier than about 400 A. D. This upper limit of 
the date of the present Narasihtha-p. is supported by its mention 
of week-days ( viz., Arka-divasa and Guru-vara ) in chap. 67 
( verses 8 and 10 respectively ), because the earliest epigraphic 
mention of a week-day is found in the Eran inscription of 
484 A. D/ 

Thus the date of the present Narasimha-p. is to be placed 
between 400 and 500 A. D. It is highly probable that this Purana 
was written in the latter half of this century. 

' For inrtaDce, 

Narasiihha-p* 

3, 23-28a .. of. 1. 5. 18-24. 

5,3ff. = 1,8, lb-2; 7. 3ff. 

25. 40b>41a = I. 6, 39. 

** See V. 1, 59-60— evara Baihstayamaaaa tu bhagavan para* 

t ujjabarstmanah kei^au slta-kr^ijtau mabSmuae ii uvSoa oa suran 
etau mat-kesau vasudha-tale i avatirya bhuTo bhara-kle^a-haQiib kari- 
fyatah II 

* Nar, 53, 30b-31a, 33-34a and 66. For the text! of these verses see 
footnote 19 above. 

* Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 88-89. 
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The introductory verses of the Narasimha-p. do not thro^v any 
light on the date of this Purana. As all the Mss. do not agree 
in this respect, some of these introductory verses may be later 
additions. Moreover, the date of these verses is uncertain. The 
verses ‘ kirn kim sirhhas tatah kirn ' is ascribed to Vyaga in the 
Kavindra-vacana-samiiccaya ( ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 13 ) and Srldhara-- 
dasa^B Sadukli-karriamrta ( ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 53 ), and thus seems 
to have been taken from the Narasimha-p. 

That a Narasiihha-p. was written at a fairly early date is 
shown not only by its mention in all the* lists of Upapuranas ‘ 
but also by the Matsya-p, ( 53, 59 ) which.says that the Upa- 
puranas viz., Ndrasimfia, Nandi-purdna, Samba and Aditya^ were 

* well-established in society^ ( loke ...sampratisthitah ), thus 

testifying to a much earlier date of these Upapuranas. But it is 
very difficult to say whether our present Narasimha-p. is the same 
as that mentioned in these lists and in the Malsya-p, The com- 
mentators and the Nibandha-writers'are, however, quite sure of 
the identity of the two. Of these, Narasirhha Vajapeyin even 
explains the shorter form of the present Narasif/iha-p, saying, 
“ As the number ( of Mokas ) of the famous Ndrawnha is not found 
to be 18000, it seems that a portion has been lost in course of 
time. ® 

The above date of the present Narasmha-p. must not be taken 
to be that of the entire Purana as found in the printed edition, 
because in the printed edition there are chapters and verses 
which are decidedly later interpolations. In order to be able to 
hnd out these spurious portions a list of such chapters and verses 
as are not found in all the Mss of the Narasimha-p, is given below 
with the mention of those Mss in which they occur and also of 
those in which they are not found. 


' For these Usti and the date or formation of the group, see ABORl, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 38 ff. 

* NityUc'nra'^pfadipdf p, 18— prasiddha-nSrasiriihasya astSdssasahasra- 
saihkhyS yady apt nopalabhyate kiihoit kSla-kramSt luptam iti pratibhSti. 
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Chaps, and verses of 
the printed ed. 

1. Chap. 31, verses 
l-'97. ( On the story 
of Dhruva). 


2. Chap. 33, verses 
15-85 ; chap. 34, 
verse 1. 

(On the story of 
the Pandavas’ 
killing of the de- 
mons Bahuroman 
and Sthuladras ). 


3. Chap. 34, verses 
43-5 5a. 

( On Lak^a-^homa 
and Koti*homa ). 


Mss. in which they 
are not found. 

( 1 ) Ms noticed by 
R. L. Mitra. 

( 2 ) Aufrecht's Ms. 

(3) Keith’s Ms (Cat. 
No. 6618 ). 

( 4 ) Dacca Univer- 
sity Msb Nos. 2713, 
323, 284A. 

T[5) R. L. Mitra’s 
Bikaner Ms. 

( 6 ) Ms ^ used in the 
printed ed. 

Also in ( 1 ) Eggeli- 
ng’s Mss, ( 2 ) Kei- 
th^s Mss, Cat. Nos. 
6616-17, (3)Shss^ 
tri’s A SB Mss, and 
( 4 ) Calcutta Sans- 
krit College Mbs ? 

( 1 ) Ms noticed by 
Mitra. 

(2) Aufrecht^s Mss. 

( 3 ) Dacca Universi- 
ty Mss Nos. 2713, 
323, 284 a. 

( 4 ) Mitra^s Bikaner 
Ms. 

( 5 ) Ms »r used in the 
printed ed. 

Also in ( 1 ) Eggeli- 
ng’s Mss, ( 2 ) Kei- 
th^s Mss, ( 3 ) Shas- 
tri’s A8B Mss, and 
( 4 ) Calcutta Sans. 
College Mss ? 

Ms >r used in the prin* 
ted ed. 


Mss. in which they 
occur. 

Mss ^ and ^ used in 
the printed ed. 


Mss ^ and ^ used in 
the printed ed. 


All other Mss. 
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4. Ohap. 36, verse 
9a. ( On the 
Buddha incarna- 
tion \ 


5. Chap. 40, verses 
60b-61b; chaps. 41- 
43; chap. 44, verses 
1-13. 

( On the story of 
Prahlada. ) 


6. Ohap. 54, verses 

8 - 61 . 

(On the evils of the 
Kali age, ) 


( 1 ) Dacca Univ. Mss 
Nos. 2713, 323, 

284A. 

( Most probably also 
in the Mss of Mi' 
tra, Aufrecht, Eg- 
geling, Keith, Shas- 
tri and Calcutta 
Sans. College ; oth- 
erwise the number 
of incarnations be-» 
comes 11 and not 
10 as mentioned in 
Nar. 54, S-dasava- 
tarah kathitastava- 
iva barer maya 
etc. ). 

{ 1 ) Ms noticed by 
Mitra. 

( 2 ) Aufrecht^s Mss. 

( 3 ) Dacca Univ. Mss 
Nos. 2713. 323, ^ 
284 A. ^ ^ " 

( 4 ) "Mitra^8 Bikaner 

( 5 ) Ms n used in the 
printed ed. 

Also in(l) Eggeling's 
Mbs, (2) Keith's 
Mss, ( 3 ) Shastri's 
ASB Mss, and ( 4 ) 
Calcutta Sans. 
College Mss ? 

( 1 ) Ms noticed by 
Mitra. 

( 2 ) Aufrecht^s Mss, 

( 3 ) Dacca Univ. Mss 
No8,2T13, 323, 284 A 

Also in (1) Eggeling's 
Mss, (2) Keith’s Mss 
(3) Shastri's ASB 
Mss, and ( 4 ) Cal- 
cutta Sans. College 
Mss ? 


Mss nr and also 
nr ( ? ) used in the 
printed ed. 


Mss ^ and nr used in 
the printed ed. 


Mss ^ and ^ used in 
the printed ed. 
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7. Chap. 61. 

( On Yoga ). 


8. Chap. 63, verses 
10-119a. 

( On the story of 
Tndra^s getting rid 
of bis female form 
by muttering the 
eight-syllabled 
Mantra, ) 


( 1 ) Aufreoht^s Mss. 

( 2 ) Mss. ^ and ^ 
used in the printed 
ed. 


( 1 ) Dacca Univ.Mss. 

Nos. 2713 and 323. 
( In the Dacca Univ. 
Ms No. 284A chap. 
57, verses 21-30 and 
chaps. 58-54 of the 
printed ed. do not 
occur at all. ) 

( 2) Ms. n used in the 
printed ed. 

Most probably also in 
( 1 ) Ms noticed by 
Mitra, 

( 2 ) Aufrecht’s Mss. 
Also in ( 1 ) Eggel- 
ing’s Mss, 

( 2 ) Keith *s Mse, 

( 3 ) Shastri’s ASB 
Mss, and ( 4 ) Cal- 
cutta Sans. College 
Mss ? 


( 1 ) Ms. noticed by 
Mitra. 

( 2 ) Dacca Univ. Mss 
Nos. 2713, 323. 

' 284A. 

( 3 ) Ms n used in the 
printed ed. 

Also in (l)Eggeling*8 
Mss, ( 2 ) Keith's 
Mss, ( 3 ) Shastri's 
ASB Mss, and ( 4 ) 
Calcutta Sans. 
College Mss ? 

( 1 ) Eggeling's Ms 
( Cat. No. 3378. 

Tn its comparati- 
vely modern por- 
tion ). 

(2) Mss ^ and ^ used 
in the printed ed. 
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9. Chap. 64. 

( On the interlocu- 
tion between Nil- 
rada and Punda- 
rlka on the glories 
of NfirSyana. ) 


10. Cnap. 65. 

(On the 68 holy 
places of the Vai- 
snavas ). 


( 1 ) Ms noticed by 
Mitra. 

( 2 ) Eggeling^s Mss. 

( 3 ) Dacca tTniv.Mss 
Nos. 2713 and 323. 

( In Dacca Univ. Ms 
No. 284A chap. 57, 
verses 21-30 and 
chaps. 58-64 of the 
printed ed. do not 
occur at all. ) 

Also in ( 1 ) Keith’s 
Mss, ( 2 ) Shastri^s 
ASB Mss, and ( 3 ) 
( 3 ) Calcutta Sans. 
College Mss ? 

( 1 ) AufrechPs Ms 
No. 138. 

(2) Mss ^ and ^ 
used in the printed 
ed. 


( 1 ) Aufrecht^s Mss. 

( 2 ) Eggeling's Ms. 
(Cat. No. 3378. In 
its modern portion.) 
( 3 ) Mss c| 3 , ^ and 
n used in the print- 
ed ed. ) 


( 1 ) Ms noticed by 
Mitra. 

( 2 ) Aufrecht's Ms 
No. 139. 

( 3 ) Eggeling^s Mss. 

( 4 ) Dacca Univ. Mss 
Nos. 2713, 323, 

284 A. 

( 5 ) Ms used in the 
printed ed. 

Also in ( 1 ) Keith^s 
Mss, ( 2 ) Shastri's 
ASB Mss, and ( 3 ) 
Calcutta Sans. Col" 
lege Mss ( especia* 
lly in Ms No. 36 )? 


7 ( Annals, B. 0. R. !• ] 
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11. Chap. 66. 

<Oii the praise of 
holy places. ) 


12. Chap. 67. 

(Oa the mental Tlr- 
'thas, and the praise 
of the Narasimha-p . ) 


13. Chap. 68. 

( On the praise of 
the Naraait'nha-p. ), 


( 1 ) Aufrecht’s Ms. 
No. 138. 

( 2 ) Dacca Univ. Ms 
No. 284A. 

( 3 ) Calcutta Sans. 
College Ms No. 
298. 

( 4 ) Mss ^ and ^ 
used in the printed 
ed. 


( 1 ) Aufrecht’s Ms 
No. 138. 

( 2 ) Dacca Univ. Ms 
No. 284A. 

( 3 ) Calcutta Sans. 
College Ms No. 298. 

( 4 ) Mss ^ and 
used in the printed 
ed. 

( 1 ) Ms noticed by 
Mitra. 

( 2 ) Eggeling’s Mss. 
( Cat. Nos. 3375-77) 

( 3 ) Dacca Univ. Mss 
Nos. 2713, 323, 

284A. 

( 4 ) Calcutta Sans, 
college Mss ( Nos. 
36, 298 ). 

( 5 ) Ms *T used in the 
printed ed. Also 
in ( 1 ) Keith’s Mss, 
and (2) Shastri’s 
ASBMss? 


( 1 ) Ms. noticed by 
Mitra. 

(2) Aufreoht’s Ms 
No. 139 

( 3 ) Eggeling’s Mss. 

( 4 ) Dacca University 
Mss Nos. 2713, 323. 

(5) Shastri’s A8B 
Mss (especially Cat. 
No. 4076. ) 

( 6 ) Ms *I used in the 
printed ed. 

Also in ( 1 ) Keith’s 
Mss, and ( 2 ) Cal* 
cutta Sans. College 
Ms No. 36 ? 

( 1 ) Ms noticed by 
Mitra. 

( 2 ) Aufrecht’s Ms 
No. 139. 

( 3 ) Eggeling’s Mss. 

( 4 ) Dacca Univ. Mss 
Nos. 2715, 323. 

(5) Msniused in the 
printed ed. 

( 1 ) Aufrecht’s Mss. 

(2) Mss ^ and 
used in the printed 
ed. 
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The above table shows that the following chapters, which are 
not contained in the older and better Mss, are undoubtedly 
spurious, viz. , 

chap. 31, verses 1-9? on the story of Dhruva, 

chap. 33, verses 15-85 on the story of the Panda vas’ 

killing the demons Bahuroman 
* and Sthula§iras, 

chap. 36, verse Qa on the Buddha incarnation, 

chap. 40, verses 60b-61b; 

chaps, 41-43, I on the stOry of Prahlftda, 

chap. 44, verses 1-13 J 

chap. 54, verses 8-61 on the evils of the Kali age, 

chap. 63, verses 10-119a on the story of Indra’s getting 

rid of his female form by mutte- 
ring the eight-syllabled Mantra, 

chap. 64 on the interlocution between 

Narada and Pundarlka on the 
glories of NSrayana, 

chap. 68 • • • on the praise of the Narasmha-p . ; 

whereas the following chapters, viz,, 

chap. 34 ( verses 43-55a ) on Laksa-homa and Koti-hoina, 

chap. 61 on Yoga, 

chap. 65 on the 68 holy places of the 

Vaisnavas, 

chap. 66 on praise of holy places, 

and chap. 67 oo the mental Tirthas, and the 

praise of the Narasiwlta-p., 

though eliminated in some Mss, are genuine. 

The spurious character of the chapters and verses of the 
former group is also shown by their position, by the nature of 
their insertion, as well as by other evidences. For instance, the 
story of Dhruva in chap. 31, verses 1-97 is inserted so abruptly 
that none can have the slightest doubt regarding the fact that 
verses 98-113 of chap. 31 are direct continuations of the verses in 
chap. 30. As a matter of fact, chap. 30 and verses 98-113 of chap. 
81 of the printed ed. form a single chapter in the Dacca Univer* 
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sity Msb. ' Similarly, the story of the PSndavas’ killing of 
the demons Bahuromao and Sthula^ras in chap. 33 ( verses 
15-85) and chap. 34 ( verse 1 ) separate verses 1-14 of chap. 33 
and verses % S. of chap. 34 of the printed ed. which deal with the 
results of offering different articles to Vispu and of rendering 
various kinds of service to this deity and which thus rightly 
form a single chapter in the Dacca University Mss. Regarding 
the spurious character of verse 9a of chap. 36 much has already 
been said in connection with the determination of the date 
of this Purana. As ta the chapters on the story of the PrahlSda, 
they are placed between verses l-60a of chap. 40 and verses 14ff. 
of chap. 44 of the printed ed. which form one single chapter in 
the Dacca University Mss as well as in the Ms U used in the 
printed edition. In these Mss, those verses, which are separated, 
with modihoations, by the chapters on the story of Prahl&da in 
the printed ed., read, with slight variations, as follows: 
gacchadhvam adhun& devah svasthanaih vigata-jvarah i 
aham adya gamisyami indrasyendratva-siddhaye n 
hiranya-kasipor n&io bhavatain api vrddhaye i 
yusmakaih vijayayaiva ajayaya sura-dvi^m n 
markandeya uT8oa \ 

ity ukta visnuna deva natv8 visnuih yayur nrpa t 
bhagavan api deveso narasithham atbakarot it 
bahu-yojana-vistirnaih bahu-yojanam ayatam i 
atiraudraih mahakayath danavanath bhayamkaram li 
mahanetram mahavaktraih mahadathstrath mabanakham l 
mahabahuih mahapadaih kalagni-sadr^opamam li 
krtvettharn narasimhath tu yayau visnus trivikramah t 
stuyamano muni-ganair hiranya-kaMpoh purat n 
nrsiihhas tatra gatva oa mahanadaih nanida ca t 
tan-nada-^ravanad daitya narasiihham avestayan it 
tan hatva sakalams tatra sva-pauru^-parakramat 1 
babhanja oa sabhaih divyaih hiranya-kadipor nrpa ii 
etc. etc. 

How these verses have been changed in the printed edition in 
order to accommodate the chapters on the story of Prahlada will 

I As we have not been able to oonsult the other Mss of the Naraaiinha^ 
we refer only to the Daooa University Mss. 
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be obvious from a comparison of these verses with Nar, 40, GOfif. 
and 44, 14 ff. The word ‘ yayau ^ in the line ‘ krfcvettham 
narasimharii tu yayau visnus trivikramah’ which has been 
retained in the printed edition, does not agree with what has 
been said of Visnu in the story of Prahlada. As regards the 
spuriousness of chap. 68 it can be said that the Narasimha-p. 
really ends with chap. 67, which deals not only with mental 
Tirthaa fiut also with the praise of the Purfina, and of which 
lines 24b-25a say, “ Having heard ( the Parana topics ) in 
company with the SnStakas ( i. e. the sages who took their holy 
bath in the Ganges ), Bharadvaja remained* there after showing 
proper respect to Suta, but the ( other ) sages went away 
Further, though in several places of the Narasimha-p. unswerv- 
ing ( acala, avyabhicSrinl ) Bhakti is mentioned and praised as 
the means of attaining the blissful state of existence, ^ it is only 
in some of those chapters which we have taken as spurious that 
there are mention and praise of Dasyabhakti. * It is also 
noteworthy that none of these spurious chapters is referred to by 
any of the remaining chapters, though there are numerous cross 
references in the latter ^ 

’ See Aar. 7, 33 ; 9, 6 ; 10 49 and 51 ; 11, 56 and 60 ; 32, 10 ; and so on. 

^ Cf. prahlado’bravid dhiman deva janmSntare^v api i 

daias tavSharh bhUySsath gamtmSn iva bhaktimStn il 

Aar. 43. 78b-79a ; 

dSlso'ham vSsudevasya deva-devasya i^Srhgipah i 

ityukto nSradenSsau bhakti-parySkulStmanS ii Aar. 64, 46 ; 

janmSntara-sabasresu yasya eySd buddhir idrsj i 

dSso’ham vSsudevasya deva-devasya sSrngi^ah i 

praySti visQu-sSlokyaiii puruso nSCtra s arh^ayah ii Aar, 64, 94-'95a. 

Also cf. Aar. 64, 116-117. 

In Aar. 33, 31 the demon Bahuroman says bow in one of his previous 
births as a Brahman named Raivata, he was killed by the oity-guards in a 
Visiju-temple and was taken to heaven in a oar which was * prabhu-dSsa- 
samanvita '. 

® Aor. 6, 2 refers to Aar. 5, 2 ; Aar 19, 4 refers to Aar. 5, 46-47 ; Aar. 20, 
1 refers to Aar, 19, 23; Aar. 24, 1 ( prathamaih tSvat svSyarabhuvam 
manvantaram tat-svarllpam kathitam ) refers to Aar. 3, 8-9 and Aar. 5, 

20 ff. ; Aar. 24, 17o ( parvokta4 obSySySm utpanno manual ) refers to 

Aar. 19, 13 and 16 ; Aar. 29, 9b ( tasya caritam upari^tsd bhavisyati ) refers 
to Aer. 82 ff. ; Aar. 32, 1 refers to Aar, 29, 9 ; Aor. 32, 1-2 and 8 refer to 
chaps. 86 ff. ( on incarnations of Vigpu ) ; Aar. 35. 2 refers to Aar. 34, 47 ( on 
Koti-homa ) ; Nar. 36, 1 refers to Nar. 32, 1-2 and 8 ; Nar. 65, 1 refers to Nar. 
45, 35-86; Nar. 62, 2 refers to JVor. 58, 92b-93a. The words ‘ k5 vSTastha 
kalau yuge ' in Nar. 1, 20a refers to Nar. 54, 1-6 and not to the section on 
• kallyuga-lftk^aQa ’ occurring in Aar, 54, 8-6L 
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The above table further shows that there were distinct stages 
in the process of addition and elimination of chapters and 
verses. For instance, Ms n ( used in the printed ed. ) interpolates 
chaps. 36 ( verse 9a ), 54 ( verses 8-61 ) and 64, but eliminates 
nothing? Dacca University Ms No. 284A interpolates nothing 
but eliminates chaps. 66 and 67 ; and Aufreoht*s Ms No. 139 
interpolates chaps. 64 and 68 and eliminates chap. 61. A^ufrecht’s 
Ms No. 138 not only combines all the interpolations and elimina- 
tions of the Dacca University Ms(No. 284A) and Aufrecht^s 
Ms. No. 139 but also eliminates one chapter more, viz., chap. 65. 
Mss][^ and ^3“ ( used in the printed ed. ) go a step further 
not only by combining all the interpolations and eliminations 
of Ms ^ and Aufrecht^s Ms No. 138 but also by interpolating 
chaps. 31 ( verses 1-97 ), 33 ( verses 15-85 ), 40 ( verses 60b-61b ), 
41-43, 44 ( verses 1-13 ) and 63 ( verses 10-119a ). 

Even among the chapters other than those which have been 
differentiated above as spurious, there are some which are most 
probably comparatively late additions. Such chapters are 
especially Nar. 6 (on the story of the birth of Vasistha and 
Agastya as sons of Mitra and Varuna ) and Nar. 7-18 ( on the 
story of Markandeya, the story of Yama and YamI, etc. narrated 
by VySsa to Suka). In Nar. 5, 48 fiF. the names of those 13 
daughters of Daksa who were given in uiarriage to Kasyapa, 
are the following • — Aditi, Diti, Danu, Arista, Svarasa, Svasa, 
Surabhi, Vinata, TSmra, Krodha-vasa, Irfi, Kadru and Muni ; 
but in Nar. 6, 4-8 the list of the names of the * 13 daughters ^ 
married to Kasyapa omits Arista and T§mra but adds Kftl^, 
Muhurta, Simhika and SaramS, thus increasing the number to 
fifteen. Even in the Dacca University Mss the names of these 
‘ 13 daughters ’ are different from those giv^en in chap. 5. ^ It is 
to be noted that in Nar. 5, 43 Muhdrta is said to have been 

1 The text of verses 6b-7 of chap. 6, as given in the Daooa University 
Mss, is as follows : 

aditir ditir danuh kSl3 ( Ms 284A~ ks)! ) muhUrtS siihhiks munili i 
vratS ( Ms 2713 - tSmra ) krodha ca surabhir vinata surasa ( Ms 
2713 - after marginal correlation - sarasB ) tatha ( Ms 

2713-khaBa) i 

kadrd^ oa svarasa ( Ms 248A omits the word * svarasa ’ with a blank 
apace ) oaiva ya tu devi suni tatha ( Ms 323 ~ dev! suci smpta ) i 
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given in marriage to Dharma. This disagreement between 
chap. 5 ( which deals with Pratisarga and cannot, therefore, be 
spurious ) and chap. 6 seems to indicate the spurious character 
of the latter. In order to introduce this chapter the inter- 
polator adds verse 2 ( mitra-varuna-putratvarh vasisthasya 
kathaih bhavet etc. ) of chap. 5. It is, however, not improbable 
that only verses 6-8a ( containing the names of the ‘ 13 
daughter^^ ) are spurious, and not the entire chap. 6. As to the 
chaps. 7-18 ( on the story of Markandeya, etc. ), their introductory 
verse is as follows : 

markandeyena munina katham mrtyfih parajitah i 
etad akhyahi me suta tvayaitat sucitafu pura tl 

Though in chaps. 1~6 of the printed ed. there is no verse contain- 
ing the mention of Markandeya or of the way of his subduing 
Death, the expression ‘ tvayaitat sucitam pura * refers to the 
verses 

bhrgoh khyfityam samutpanna laksmlr visnu-parigrahah l 
tatha dhSta-vidhatarau k-hyStyam jatau sutau bhrgoh 1 1 
ayatir niyati^ caiva raeroh kanye su^obhane i 
dhatur vidhatus cate bhSrye tayor jatau sutav ubhau W 
pranas caiva mrkandus ca markandeyo mrkandutah \ 
yena mrtyur jito vipra pura narayanasrayat W 
which occur among those 12 verses which have been lost after 
verse 31 of chap. 5 of the printed ed. but are found in chap. 5 
of the Dacca University Mss. Hence the absence of the verse 
containing the mention of Markandeya in chaps. 1-6 of the 
printed ed. is no cause for taking chaps. 7-18 as spurious. These 
chapters are considered as interpolated, because Nar. 19, 4 refers 
to Nar. 5, 46-47 ignoring the intervening chaps. 7-18 and 
because M&rkandeya, who is called the great grandson of Bhrgu 
in the lost verses mentioned above, is mentioned as Bhrgu’s 
grandson in chaps. 7-12. ’ Of these twelve intervening 
chapters ( 7-18 ), chaps. 7-12 ( dealing with the story of 

Markapdeya ) differ from chaps. 13-18 in certain matters. In 
the former six chapters ( 7-12 ) the use of the twelve-syllabled 
Mantra ‘ om namo bhagavate vasudevaya ' is prescribed more 

; See Nar. 7, 10-12, 25, 27 etc. ; 8, 3 and 10 ; 9, 13 ; 12, 65, 
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than once ; the name ‘ Krena * for Visnu ( also called NfirSyana) 
Is given on many occasions ; and the names * Devakl-nandana \ 
* Vasudeva * etc, also are found. Once Yama says, 

“ sugatim abhilas&mi v§,8udevad abam api bbEgavate 

sthitantar&tm& \ 

madhu^vadha-vafiago^smi na svatantrah prabhavati 

saihyamane mamapl krsnah U 

Hence these chapters, though not recognising Krs^a as the 
Bhagavat himself, have a BhSgavata tinge. On the other hand, 
chaps. 13-18 have a Pahcar&tra stamp, because in these chapters 
NfirSyana and the ei^^ht-syllabled Mantra ‘ oih namo narayanSya ' 
are praised, and thbre is no mention of the name ' Krsna That 
chap. 13 is a later addition is also shown by the absence of 
praise of Visnu or Vaisnavism in this chapter (dealing with 
Yama-Yaml-sarhvftda) except in the line ‘ cittam me nirtnalarh 
bhadre vispau rudre ca saihsthitam ' ( spoken by Yama to Yaral ) 
which gives, unlike the other chapters, the same place to Visnu 
and Rudra. As the interlocutors Suka and Vyasa of chaps. 
13-18 are first introduced in chap. 7, these chapters are most 
probably later than chaps. 7-12. 

From what has been said above regarding the addition and 
elimination of chapters and verses in the present Naraaimha-p,^ 
it is clear that this Purina has been revised on more occasions 
than one. A comparison between the texts of the same extracts 
as quoted by different Smrti-writers and occurring in the 
printed ed., also lends strong support in this direction. ' The 

> For instanoe, a comparison between Nar, 34, 6-12 and these very verses 
as quoted by Narasiihha VSjapeyin in his Nityacara-pradtpa, pp. 558-560, 
shows how single lines of the quoted passage have been expanded into 
verses in the printed ed. For example, the line * toyena bhaktyS saihanapya 
vispu-loke mahlyate ’ ( in NityacUra-pradipa, p. 558 ) = the verse * snSpya 
toyena payasS narasiihhaih narSdhipa i sarva-pSpa-vinirmukto visnu-ioke 
mahlyate ii ' ( Nar, 34, 6 ) ; the line ‘ snipya dadhnS sakrd visqura visqu- 
lokam avapnuySt * ( in Nityacdra-pradipa, p, 558 ) =« the verse * snSpya 
dadhnS sakpd yastu nirmalah priya-darsanah i vi^qu-lokam avapnnti 
pnjyamSnah s rottamaih ii * ( Nar, 34, 7 ) ; and so on. Again, a comparison 
between the texts of the verses quoted from the Narasirhha-p, in Madana- 
pnrijata, pp, 301-2, Smrti-taitva I, p. 411 and NityUcara-pradlpa, p. 617 shows 
that the texts of the N arasimha-p., used by Raghunandana and Narasiihha 
VSjapeyin, agree more with that of the printed ed. than with the text used 
by MadanapSla* 
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verses and even large extracts, quoted by TTemadri from the 
‘ Narasihiha-p, ^ on different kinds of Vratas ^ and donations but 
not found in the present Narasmha-p.^ show that the text of this 
Parana as used by Hemadri was more extensive. Narasimba 
Vajapeyin explains the smaller bulk of the present Naraslmha- 
p, saying, “ As the number ( of slokas) of the famous Narasirhhd 
is not £pund to be 18000, it seems that a portion has been lost in 
course of time. ^ 

The mention of TulasI in chaps. 31 ( verse 87 ) and 34 ( verses 
19 and 23 ) and in the additional verses contained in the Dacca 
University Mss in their chapters corresponding to chap. 57 of 
the printed ed., should not be taken to go against the above date 
of the Narasimha-p. This mention is certainly due to later 
revisions of the Parana; because, of the above-mentioned chapters 
containing the mention of TulasI, chap. 31 ( verses 1-97 ) has 
been found to be suprious; and Nar. 34, 19 does not occur in tlio 
Ms. Uf used in the printed ed. Moreover, in chap. 33, which deals 
with the results of various kinds of service rendered to Visini 
and of offering different articles to this deity, there is mention 
of ‘ bilva-patra ' but not of TulasI ; nor is TulasI mentioned in 
chaps. 56 ( on the method of consecration of the images of 
Visnu), 62 (on the Vedic method of Visnu-worship ) and 63 
( on the popular method of Visnu-worsh’p ). 

It is probably due to the repeated revisions of the present 
Narasifttha-p. that there are disagreements between a number of 
statements made even in those chapters which cannot be taken 
as spurious. For instance, in Nar. 3, 8 Svayarhbhuva Mann is 
said to have been the son of Daksa and his wife born respectively 
from Brahmans right and left thumbs, but in Nar, 5, 22 
Svayarhbhuva Manu is said to have given his daughter Prasuti 
in marriage to Daksa ; in Nar, 3, 3-5 Rudra is said to have been 
born of Brahma’s rage ( rosa ) but in Nar. 5, 4-5 it is said that 
when Brahma was thinking of some worthy son at the beginn- 
ing of the Brahma Kalpa, the blue-red ( nlla-lohita ) Rudra is 
said to have appeared on Brahma’s lap as a child with a body 
half male and half female ; in Nar, 4, 2—4 Brahma is said to 

' viz., Narasimha-catiirdasi-vrata, Hari*-vrata, Patra-vrata, etc. 

* Nity^cdra-pradlpa^ p, 18 . 

e I Anualf, B. U* K. J. J 
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created from his mind ten sons (viz., Marici, Atri, Ahgiras, 
Pulaha, Kratu, Pulastya, Pracetas, Bhrgu, Narada and Vasistha ), 
<»f whom NSrada took to abstention ( nivrtti-dharma ), but in 
Nar, 5, 17-19 Brahma is said to have created nine sons ( Marici 
and others, except Narada ) who were known as ‘ nine Brahmas ' ; 
and so on. 

Though the Narastniha-p, proposes to give ‘ in brief 
( saihksepat ) the genealogies of kings which were elaborately 
dealt with in the Pu^ana8^ ^ the defects, found in these genea- 
logies, seem to be due as much to the carelessness of the people 
of later ages in mainliining the correctness of these dynastic 
lists in their respective Mss as to their attempt at abridgment. 
For instance, in chaps. 22 and 27, the printed edition as well as 
the Dacca University Ms No. 284A mentions Aja as the son of 
Dlrghabahu, but the Dacca University Ms No. 2713, though 
following the printed ed. in chap. 27, gives the pedigree of Aja as 
‘ dlrghabahor dillpah dillpad raghuh raghor ajah ’ in chap. 22 ; in 
chaps. 22 and 27, the printed ed. as well as the Dacca University 
Ms No. 284A makes Mandhatr son of Asarhhatasva ( v. 1. 
Asaihkhy&tasva in chap. 22 of the printed ed. ), but in chap, 27 
they give a popular verse in which M^dhatr is called 
Yauvanasva (i. e. son of Yuvanasva); the latter pedigree of 
Mandhatr is supported by the Dacca University Ms No. 2713 
which mentions Mandhatr as the son of Yuvanasva in chap. 22 
( yuvanasvSn mandhata ) ; after iVbr. 27, 1 the Mss used in the 
printed ed. have lost an extract ^ which is found in the Dacca 
University Mss Nos. 2713 and 284A ; and so on. There are, of 
course, a few cases in which the disagreements are either to be 
removed by referring to other better Mss or to be ascribed to the 
revisions to which the extant JNarasifnha-p. was subjected. For 
instance, different pedigrees of Soma are given in chaps. 23 and 
28 of the printed edition as well as the Decca University Mss ; 

• Kar. 22, 2. Also see Nar. 23, 1. 

2 viz., *tat-putro vei^ias ta§ya pythus tasya prthSsvali (Ms No. 284A 
omits * prthSsvah * ) i prthaavSd asaiiihatasvah i te catvSro rajSno bhQri- 
tejaiah kramSd rSjyam krtvS ( Ms No. 284 A reads MabdhvS ’ for * kplvS* ) 
dbarmato barim ananta- ( Ms No. 284 A inserts ‘ c'bhoga'^ * after *ananta~* ) 
iayanaib arSdhya bhaktya ( Ms No, 28 4 A omits ‘ bliakiya ' ) kratubhis ceij^vS 
ivarlokam gatab i * 
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in chap. 22 Sauddsa’s son is called Satrurhdama in the printed 
edition as well as in the Dacca University Ms No. 284A., and 
Satrundana in the Dacca University Mb. No. 2713, but in chap. 
27 he is called Satrasava in the printed edition, SatreSvara in 
the Dacca University Ms No. 284A, and Satya^rava in the Dacca 
University Ms No. 2713 ; and so on. 

The*^i8agreements in the names and pedigrees of some of the 
kings in chaps. 22-23 ( on the genealogies of the kings of the 
solar and lunar dynasties ) on the one hand and chaps. 27-29 
( on vaipsanucarita, i. e. the accounts of tb6 kings of these dyna- 
sties ) on the other, are not real but are due to the editor of this 
Parana who has not used sufficient number of Mss for his edition. 
For instance, in chap. 22 Prthasva’s son is Asarhkhyatasva in the 
Dacca University Mss, while in chap. 27 he is called Asaihha- 
tasva in the printed ed. as well as in the Decca University Mss ; 
in chap 22 Mandhatr’s son is called Purukutsa in the printed ed. 
as well as in the Dacca University Mss Nos. 284A and 2713, but 
in chap. 27 mandhatPs son is named Purukusya in the printed ed., 
Kurupuccha in the Dacca University Ms. No. 284A, and Purukutsa 
in the Dacca University Ms. No. 2713 ; in chap. 27 Dlrghabahu^s 
father is named Anarana in the printed ed. and Anaranya in the 
Dacca University Mss as well as in the Ms U used in the printed 
ed. but in chap. 27 he is called Anaranya in all these sources ; 
in chap. 22 Padma’s son is Anuparna in the printed ed. and 
Bfcuparpa in the Dacca University Mss, but in chap. 27 he is 
called Btuparna in all these sources ; and so on, 

Though the Matsya-p.,^ the Skand-p.^ and the Reva- 
mahatmya " attach the * Narawnha-p. ' to the Padma-p, as a 

* upabhedSn pravaksySrai loke ye sampratisthitah i 
pSdme purane tatroktatii narasiiiihopavarnaDam t 
taccSstEda^asahasraih narasiiiiham ihocyate n Matsya-p, 53, 59. 

This verse is quoted by Hem5dri ( in his Caturvarga-cintaviani, I, p. 533, 
and II, i, p. 21 ), Narasiiiiha Vajapeyin ( in his N itxjacUra-pradlva^ p. 18 ), 
Jiva Gosvamiu ( in his coramentary, called Krama-sarndarbha^ on Bhagavata 
Xir, 7, 17-22 ) and Mitra Misra ( in his Vlramitrodaya^ ParibhasS-prakS^a, 
p. 14 ). Mitra Misra does not quote the first line. 

8 VII, ( Prabhrisa-kh. ), i, 2, 79b«80. This verse is the same as Matsya^ 
p. 53, 59 quoted above. 

® See Aufreoht, Bodleian Catalogue^ p, 65. The RevS-mahStniya claims 
to be a part of the VUyu-p» 
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sub-division ( upabheda ) of the latter, the present Naraaimha-^p, 
always calls itself a ‘Purana’* and never an Upapurana, nor 
does it attach itself to any Mahapurana for the sake of authority. 
As a matter of fact, in chap. 1, verses 33-34 it speaks of the five 
cliaracteristios of ‘ Purana ^ viz., sarga, pratisarga, vamsa, 
manvantara and vaihsanncarita, and proposes to deal with all 
these topics, and in chap. 67, verses 17-“18 it says that it kas dealt 
with the five topics, viz., sarga, pratisarga etc ; but it betrays no 
knowledge of the Upapuranas. So, it is evident that though 
aooonling to later tradition the NarasimJta-p. is classed as an 
Upapurana, it is readily an independent ‘ Purana ’ like the Vufju, 
Visnu etc. 

It has already been said that the present NaniHivilui-p. knows 
the extant Vaiju and Vimu and the earlier Vnraha-p. Its men- 
tion of the word ‘ Purana ^ in the plural number on several 
occasions to mean distinct Puranic works, shows that more 
Puranas than one came into existence before its composition.* 
It is not known whether the Marharj^ieya-p, or the VisnudJiarmeh 
ttara is referred to in chap. 10 ( verses 54-55 ) which seems to be 
a later addition. 

A careful examination of the original and the spurious 
chapters of the present Narasimhu-p, shows that this PurSna was 
originally a work of the Panoaratra sect with remarkable 
Bhagavata inclination. The PanoarStras themselves added a few 
more chapters and extracts at a later date. It was then con- 
siderably changed by the Bhagavatas with further additions and 
alterations. 

The entire Narsimha-p,, as we have it now, is not composed 
in verse. There a few chapters and extracts which are written 
in simple prose. These are the following : — Nar, 19, 7-23 ( on 
the birth of the Asvins ) ; chap. 21 ( on the origin of the Maruts ) ; 
22, 4-15 ( on the names of the kings of the solar race ) ; 23, 2-13 
( on the names of the kings of the lunar race ) ; 24, 1-36 ( on the 
Manvantaras ) ; 27, 1-12 ( on the accounts of the kings of the 

1 See A^ar. 1, 25 ; 1,24; 1, 29 ; 67, 17 ; 67,21, 22 and 25. See also the 
chapter-colophons. In the Mss also the Narasmha-p, is called a ‘ PurSpa 

^ See Nar. 1, 24 ( vySsa-prasSdSjj SnSmi purSpSoi tapodhanSh ) ; 22, 2 
( rSjnSih vaiii6ah purSpesu vistarena praklrtitah ) ; 56, lOb-lla; 58, 108, 
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solar race ) ; 28, 1-16 ( on the accounts of the kings of the lunar 
race ) •, 29, 1-12 ( on the accounts of the kings of the lunar race ) ; 
30, 2-16 ( except 5, which is a verse); 52, 25-31. A portion of 
chap. 9 is written in a peculiar metre with 25 syllables in 
each line. 

The language of the Narrmmha-p, contains numerous 
solecisnare. For instance, it has ‘ abhuvan ^ for ‘ abhavan’ ( Nur, 
1|02), ‘vyajayata' for ‘ vyajanayat ' ( iVar. 5, 21 ), 'jajhe’ for 
‘ janayamSsa ' ( Nar, 5, 29, 31 and 35 ), ‘ snSyantl ’ for ‘ snantl ^ 

( Nar. 6, 26 ), ‘ vedavidaih ^ for ‘ vedavidbhik ’ (6, 46 ), ‘ susamglta- 
vidaih ^ for ‘ "vidbhih ’ ( 34. 36 ), ‘ matr-pitarau ^ for ‘ mata- 
pitarau * ( 7, 14 ), ' vlksayamasa ^ for ‘ viksamasa ’ ( 14, 23 ), 

* vartatim ^ for * vartamanam ' ( 19, 15 ), ‘ manujam * for ‘ manuja- 
nam * ( 18, 12 ), * pravartatlrh * for ‘ pravartamanam * ( 19, 17 ), 
and so on. 

Like the other Puranio works, the Narasimha-p. also tries to 
give itself a garb of great sancity and high antiquity by tracing 
its descent from Brahma. In chap. 67, verses 19-22 it gives the 
following tradition of inheritance : — Brahma himself spoke out 
this Purana to the sages Marici and others *, the next recipient 
was Markandeya, who then narrated it to a king of the Naga 
family ; ' Vyasa then received it through Narasimha’s favour. 

Nar. 57 ( verses 8 to the end ) and 58-61, which deal with the 
duties of the four castes and orders of life, are found printed 
word for word under the title Harlta-sanihiia in the Unavimiati 
Saihhita, ® These chapters also appear as Lnghu-haritasmrti in 
JIvananda Vidyasagara's Dharrmiaatra-sanigraha (Vol. I, pp. 
172 ff.). Now, the question arises as to whether it was the 
Uarltar-aaT^ihita ( or Laghu-harifa-smrti ) which was incorporated 
in the Narasifnha-p,, or the above-mentioned chapters of the 
Narasimha-p. were given the character of an independent Srarti 
work under the title ‘ H^rltasamhita * ( or Laghu-hartta-smrti ). 
An examination of the Hartta-samhiia shows that it was the 

' For the reading ‘ rajfio naga-kulasya ha ’ of the printed ed., the Dacca 
University Mss Nos. 323 and 2713 read ‘ rSjflo vai nSkulasya ha * and * rSjno 
vai nahusasya ha * respectively. 

® Edited ( with a Bengali translation ) by PafioSnana Tarkaratna and 
published by the VahgavSsi Press, Calcutta. Second edition, J.316 B. S. 
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above-mentioned chapters of the present NarasiUhlia-p. which were 
taken off and given the form of an independent work under the 
title ‘ Harita-samhita ^ ( or ‘ Laghu-harltasmrti ^ ) which was 
derived from the name of the original speaker Harlta. The 
Hartta-safnhlta begins as follows • 

ye varnaSrama-dharmasthas te bhaktah kesavarh prati \ 
iti purvaih tvaya proktam bhur bhuvah svar dvijottajiiah it 
varnfinam asramanam ca dharman no bruhi sattama I 
yena sarhtusyate devo narasiihhah sanatanah it 
mfirkandeya uvfica i 

atr&hsih kathayisjami pura -vrttaai anuttamam i 
rsibhih saha saihvadarh harltasya mahatmanah it 
Of these verses, which are the same as M/r. 57, 8-10, the first 
shows that something has already been said, of which these 
verses form's continuation ; and in fact the first verse points to 
Nar. 57, 2-7 wherein Markamdeya, being asked by king Sahasra- 
nlka, enumerates the characteristics of the devotees of Vispu 
thus •* 

visnu-bhakta mahotsaha visnvarcana- vidhau sada i 
sarhyata dharraa-sarhpannah sarvarthan sadhayanti te it 
paropakara-nirata guru-susrusane ratah i 
varnaSramacarayutah sarvesaih supriyamvadah it 
&o. &c. 

Though from a perusal of the TIarita-samhita we understand that 
Markandeya reports to a king named Sahasranlka what Harlta 
said to the sages on the duties of the four castes and orders of 
life, nothing is said in the Harita-samhita either about the 
identity of these two persons or about the occasion, time or place 
in which they met each other. Even the name of the king is 
given as late as in chap. 7 ( verse 20). But it is the Narasimha'- 
p. which tells us who king Sahasranlka was and how he met the 
sage Markandeya. We have already said that the Narasindia-p. 
is a work meant for the glorification of the worship of Narasimba. 
This character is betrayed by the Harlia-mMiita also.* Moreover, 
none of the quotations made in their works by Vi^varupa, 
Aparirka, Bhavadeva, Jlmutavlhana, Devanabhatta and Ani^ 

• See iti introductory verse quoted above ; see also Uarlta-sarhhitU 2, 9 ; 
4, 75-76a ; 7, 19. 
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riiddba-bhat^ from Harlta, Vrddha-harlta, Laghu-hftrlta, 
Brhaddh5r!ta and Svalpa-harlta is to be met with in our so-called 
ITanta-saf'nhita. On the other hand, some of the quotations made 
by Apararka from the ‘ Nrsimha-p, ' are traceable in the Harlta- 
s(ffhhita. For example, 

the vcrsGB quoted from the Harlta-samJMa 

‘ NrsiviJia^p, * in Apararka’s 
commentary on the Ydjnumdkya- 


p. 79 

= 

3, .12 : 

p. 125 

= 

4, 18-20; 

p. 153 

= 

4, 60-61 ; 

p. 189 

= 

4, 71,72a, and 73a; 

p. 965 

= 

6, llb-22. 


Tliese show that the chapters, now known as Hdrlta-samhita or 
Laylui-lmrlta-suirli^ originally belonged to the Narasimha-p, These 
chapters seem to be based on different Smtti works such as the 
Pardiara-svirti and the Harita-dharmasdsira ( as known to 
Devanabhatta ) ; because Pardsara- smrfi I, 50 ( vaisvadeve tu 
samprapte etc, ) greatly resembles A/iar. 58, lOO-lOla ( akrte 
vaisvadeve tu etc. ), and the verses * anena vidbina yohi asrarnSn 
upasevate etc. ^ quoted from the ‘ Harlta-dharmasdsfra * in Smrti- 
candrikd I, p. 174 slightly resembles Nar, 58, 37 ( evaih yo vidhim 
asthaya etc. ). 

Here we should like to say a few words on the contents of the 
Narasimhaxp, as known to some of the Nibandha-writers. In his 
Snirtitattva I, p. 351 Raghunandana quotes from the NarasimM-p. 
twenty-four metrical lines on general maxims ( naya ), such as 
‘ One should give salutary advice to his friend in proper time, 
even though the latter does not ask for it ^ ‘ One should not 
begin any work which may create repentance in the end ^ ‘ One 
who believes the servants of the king or the bastards, do not live 
long \ ‘ One should not allow the remaining part of the enemies, 
debt and fire -o continue, because these increase again and so 
on. He also quotes in SmrtHaftm I, p. 827 a verse on the proper 
time for marriage. In his Snirti-fatfva II, p. 66 Raghunandana 
quotes from the same source a verse in which ‘ TulasI ' and 
‘ Kfspa-tulasi ^ have been mentioned as pleasing to Hari. In his 
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Vidhnna-parijata I, p. 451 Ananlabhatta quotes from the 
‘ NarasiMia ' seventeea metrical lines on dressing a child with 
clothes for the first time. In his Caturvarga^cintamani II, ii, 
pp. 41-49 Hemadri quotes a large extract of 173 metrical lines on 
a vow called Narasimba-caturdasl which was given in the 
* Narasimha-p, * in connection with the Narasimha-pradurbhava. 
In this extract Nrsiihha, being asked by Prahlada as tq, how he 
became devoted to Nrsiihha and was blessed with good, says that 
in his previous birth Prahlada was a Brahman named Vasudeva 
and was addicted to -a prostitute and that this Vasudeva per- 
formed no other good deed than a Vrata of Nrsiihha. PrahUda 
again asked Nrsimha to narrate in details the whole story. Con* 
sequently Nrsiihha said that in the city of AvantI there was a 
famous Brahman named Susarman who mastered all the Vedas 
and performed all his duties. This Susarman had a chaste and 
devoted wife named Suslla, who gave birth to five worthy sons, 
of whom Vasudeva was the youngest. Unlike the other brothers, 
Vasudeva was addicted to prostitutes, became a drunkard and 
stole gold for financing his evil deeds. Once he quarrelled with 
that prostitute and kept awake throughout the whole night with- 
out taking food. The prostitute also did so. Thus Vasudeva 
unconsciously performed the Vrata of Nrsimha, was born as 
Prahlada, and became devoted to Nrsiihha. The prostitute be- 
came an Apsaras. Next, being asked by Prahlada to describe 
the Vrata in details, Nrsiihha did so. Hemadri also quotes 
verses on Hari-vrata, Pstra-vrata, and offer of different articles 
such as Kamandalu, fruits, foot-wear, unbrella, clothes etc. to 
the Pitrs in Sraddha ceremonies. Sulsp^pi also quotes verses on 
SrSddha in his Vrata-hala-viveka, ^raddha-viveka and Tithi- 
vtveka. It is needless to say that none of these verses Sis found in 
the present Narasimha-p. 
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Edited by Uddhavacarya and published by Gopal Narayan Sc 
Co., Bombay, Second edition, Bombay 1911. 

This is a very careless edition based on three Mss which have 
been referred to simply as ^ and n, but of which no information 
or desoyption has been given by the editor. 

In this edition, the chapter immediately following chap. 10 is 
called eleventh at tae beginning but twelfth at the end. As a 
matter of fact, chaps. 11 and 12 have been combined without any 
demarcation, tliough Ms. n says that chap. 12 begins from 
verse 54. 

Though 1 am fully conscious of the fact that no serious chro- 
nological deduction should be based on this worthless edition, 
the absence of any better, or even a second, edition of this Purana 
has compelled me to utilise it here. I have however, consulted 
the three Mss preserved in the Dacca University Library and 
have not used any evidence which is not supported at least by 
these Mss. 

For Msa. of this Purana see, 

( 1 ) R, L. Mitra, Nolires of Sanskrit Afss, iii, pp. 1-5, No. 1020. 

[ This Ms. which consists of 63 chapters and w^as found at 
Navadvipa is written in Bengali characters and dated Saka 1567. 
It begins as follows 

oih naino nrsiihhaya i 

tapta-hataka-kesagra-jvaiat-pavaka-'locana i 
vajradhika-naklia-spar^a divya-simha narao'stii te il 
naklia-mukha-vilikhita-diti-tanayorali-paripatad-asrg- 

aruplkrta-gatrah I 

himakara-giririva gairika-gatro naraharir aharahar 
* a vatu sa by asm an u 

him avad-vasi nail sarve munayo veda-paragah \ 
tri-kala-jiii. inahatmano nairnisaranya-vasinah U 
&o. &c. 

and end thus j 

netrair martapda-candais tribhir anala-sikhS nyagvahadbhih 

pradiptah 


9 [ AouaU, b, o, k, 1. 1 
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payad VO narasiriihah kara-khara-nakharair bhinna-daitjra^ 

ciradyah l 

kirn kiih simbas tatah kim uara'-sadrsa-vapur deva oitrarh grhlta 
naivaihdhik konvajived drutam upanayataih so' pi satyaiii 

hail§ah i 

oapaih oapam nakbangarh jbatiti daha daha karkasatvarh 

nakhinam 

ity evarh daitya-natharh nija-nakha-kiilisair jaghnivan yah 

sarosat M 

iti srlaarasimhapurane adye dharrnartha~kama-nioksa-pradayini 
para-brahma-Bvarupipa idam ekam sunispannaih dhyeyo 
narayanah sada nar^nyadevat param asti kimcit l 
srlnarasimhapuranain samaptam h 63 it 

The list of its contents, as given by Mitra, shows that it lacks 
the story of Dhruva as occurring in chap. 31, verses ,1-97 of the 
printed edition ; the story of Prahlada as given in chaps. 40 
( verses 60b-6lb ), 41-43 and 44 ( verses 1-13 ) of the printed 
edition ; the description of the characteristic evils of the Kali 
age as given in chap. 54, verses 8-61 of the printed edition; as 
^ell as the chaps. 64 ( on the interlocution of Narada and 
Pundarlka on the glories of Narayana ) and 68 ( on the glorifica- 
tion of the Nar(ismha-p. ) of the printed edition. 

It also seems to lack the story of the Pandavas’ killing of the 
doinons Bahuroman and Sthulasiras on the bank of the Revil for 
carrying away Draupadl by force ( as given in chap. 33, verses 
15-85 and chap. 34, verse 1 of the printed ed. ) ; and the story of 
Indra 8 getting rid of his female form by muttering the eight- 
syllabled Mantra ‘om namo nar^yanaya’ ( as found in chap. 63, 
verses 10-119a of the printed ed. ). 

It inserts a chapter on praise of holy places ( tlrtbapradarhsft ) 
in Ayodhyft immediately after the chapters on Raraa-pradur- 
bhava. ] 

( 2 ) Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, pp. 82-“83, Nos. 138-139. 

[ ( i ) Ms. No. 138, which consists of 62 chapters and is written 
in Devanagarl scripts, begins as follows^- 
nirayanam namaskrtya eta. 
tapta-hitaka-kesanta jvalat-pavaka-locana(h) » 
vajradhika-nakha-BparSa dlvya simha namo'stu te H 
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patu VO narasmhasya nakha-langala-kotayah \ 
hiranya-kaSipo vraksa aarkkaddamamarunah 11 
homavaddhagninah sarve munayo veda-paragah i 
tri-kala-jfia mahatmano nairhisaranya-vasinah W 
c &c. 

but its d and final colophon are not given by Aufrecht. 

Aufreoht^s description of its contents shows that it not only 
lacks, like Mitra’s Ms, the stories of Dhruva and Prahlada and 
the description of the characteristics of the Kali age, but also the 
topics on Yoga ( as found in chap. 61 of the printed ed. ), and the 
enumeration of Tirthas ( ae found in chaps. 65-67 of the printed ed.) 

It also seems to lack the story of the killing of the demons 
Bahuroman and SthulaSiras by the Pandavas, and the story of 
Indra’s getting rid of his female form by muttering the eight- 
syllabled Mantra. 

The story of Rama-pradurhhava is given in this Ms in five 
chapters as against six ( viz., 47-52 ) of the printed ed. ( See also 
Dacca University Ms No. 2713, deeeribed below, which also gives 
in five chapters the contents of chaps. 47-52 of the printed ed. ) 

It does not insert any chapter on praise of holy places in 
AyodhyS. 

( ii ) Ms No. 139, which is written in DevanSgari, Is generally 
the same as the above Ms. but contains chaps. 65-67 (on Tirthas) 
of the printed ed. ] 

( 3 ) Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, VI, pp. 1211-14, Nos. 
3375-79. 

[ ( i ) (Jf these’ five Mss, the first ( Cat. No. 3375 ), which was 
copied in Devanagarl scripts in 1798 A.D., consists of 67 chapters. 
It begins with the verses ' tapta-hfitaka-kesSgra ’ and ‘nakha- 
mukha-vidalita ( v. 1. vilikhita ) -diti-tanayorah'" ( with slight 
variations in readings ) and ends thus i- 

nrsiihhasya-inahadeva-pujite bhakta-vatsale i 
loka-nathe prabbau tena trailokya-pujito hhavet ll 
yo narasiihha-vapur asthitah pura 
hitaya lokasya diteh sutaih yudhi i 
nakhaih sutlksnair vidadara vairinarh 
divaukasaih taiii pranamami ke^avam ll 

iti Srlnrsiriihapurane adye dharmartha-k8ma-moksa-pradayinI 

nima sattlrtha-varnano namadhyayah il 
It lacks chaps. 64 and 68 of the printed ed. 
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AsEggeling does not give the contents of the chapters, we do 
not know definitely whether this Ms. also lacks the stories of 
Dhruva and Prahlada, the story of the Pandavas’ killing of the 
demons Bahuroman and Stliulasiras, the story of Indra^s getting 
rid of his female form by muttering the eight-syllabled Mantra, 
and the description of the evils of the Kali age. It is also not 
known whether it inserts a chapter on holy places in Ayod^hya. 

( ii ) The next two Mss ( Cat. Nos. 3376-77 ), which also are 
written in Devanagail and of which the second one lacks the first 
Adhyaya, are practically the same as the preceding Ms. Their 
concluding verses are ( with some variations in readings ) the 
same as those of the Ms. noticed by Mitra, and their colophon is 
as follows 

iti srlnarasirhhapurane adye dbarmartha-kama-moksa-prada- 
yini paia-brahma-svarupini idam ekam sunispannaih dhyeyo 
nSrayanah sada \ na vasudevat param asti kirhcit li iti narasimha’- 
purapaih samaptam H 

( iii ) The fourth Ms ( Oat. No. 3378 ) is written in Devana- 
garl by different hands. It was copied in about 1300-1600 A. D., 
its last five folios being supplied in 1789 A. D. It begins with 
the verse * nakha-mukha-vilikhita-diti-tanayorah'' \ In the 
modern portion of this Ms. tho story of Indra s getting rid of his 
female form by muttering the eight-syllabled Mantra ( as found 
in chap. 63, verses 10-1 19a of the printed ed. ) and the interlocn- 
tion between Narada and Pundarlka on the glories of NarSyana 
( as occurring in chap. 64 of tlie printed ed. ) are given. 

{ iv ) The fifth Ms. ( Cat. No. 3379 on Raraa-pradurbhiva ) is 
written in Devanfigarl and divided into six sections named after 
the six Kandas ( ending with the Lahka-kanda ) of the Ramayana, 
It is practically the same as chaps. 47-5*2 of the printed ed. ] 

( 4 ) Hrishikesh Shastri and Shivacliandra Gui, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of the Calcutta Sanslmt 
College ( hereinafter referred to as CaL Sans. ColL CaL ), IV, 
pp. 29-30 ( Ms. No. 36 ) and pp 184-5 ( Ms. No. ^98 ). 

[ ( i ) Mb. No. 36 consists of 63 chapters and is written in 
Bengali characters. It is described by Shastri and Gui as ‘ not 
pld. ^ It begins with the verses ‘ tapta-hataka-keeSgra ^ and 
‘ nakha-mukha-vilasita-dititanayorah®/ and ends thus *• 
prasanne deva-deveSe sarva-papak^ayo bhavet » 
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paksinah papa-baddh&e te muktim yanti param gatim M 
nakhaiK sutiksnair vvidadara vairinarh 
divaukasam tarn praimmami kesavam If 
vyasrg‘-l)hud-“bhiima-bhasvat-prfchu-lalita''latacc5hadifca 

kintvatnargah I 

pStalam prapta-padah prakharatara-nakha-srotaso 

» narasirhhah 11 

kara-khara-nakharaih bhinna-vrfcyas ciraiii vah |i 
kim kim siddhas tat kinvah i^adrsa - vapumetava citraiii grhlto 
nevadhikah so’ pi jivendratamapanay atari] sopi nityam 

harlsah 1 

capamajasraganairdasarjaghnivan yah sa rosate II 
iti ^rlnarasimbapurSne triaastitamo’ dliyayah samaptarh oedarh 
narasirhhapurapam il 

This Ms lacks at least chap. 61 of the printed ed. 

In spite of its nuinerons mistakes it seems to resemble much 
the Ms described by Mitra as well as Dacca University Ms 
No. 2713 described below. 

( ii ) Ms. No. 298 is a ‘ very old ' one written in Bengali 
scripts. It consists of 67 chapters. It begins with the verse tapta- 
hataka-keSagra^ and ends with the chapter? dealing with the 68 
holy places seored to Visnvi ( vaisnavastasasti = chap. 65 of 
printed ed. ). It lacks at least chaps. 66“()8 of the printed ed. 

As the contents of the different chapters of these two Mss are 
not given in the Catalogue, it is not possible to say which more 
chapters of the printed oditon are wanting in these two Mbs. ] 

( 5 ) Haraprasad Shastri, Deficrip'Ave Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Mss in the Collections of the Asiatic Soeicltj of Bengal ( hereinafter 
referred to simply as ASB Cat. ), V, pp, 711-13, Nos. 407d~8L 

[ ( i ) No. 4076. It is written in Bengali scripts and dated 
Saka 1617. It consists of 64 chapters, of which the 63rd chapter 
is named ‘ Tlrtha-yatra-prasarhsa ^ ( =chap. 66 of the printed ed.). 
The Catalogue gives us no information regarding the contents of 
the different chapters. 

( ii ) No. 4076 A. It is written in Bengali characters and 
dated Saka 1586. No information regarding the number of its 
chapters or their contents is given by Shastri. 

( iii ) Nos. 4077-81. Of these five Mss the first is written in 
Kashmiri and dated Saifivat 1898, the second is writtep in 
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Ksgara of the 18fch century, and the remaining three are written 
in Bengali scripts. Of these remaining three Mss the first is 
dated Saka 1623 and the third is dated Saka 1639. 

The numbers of chapters of these five Mss or their contents 
are not mentioned in the Catalogue. ] 

( 6 ) A. B. Keith, Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Pratmt Mss in 
the Library of the India Office, Vol. II, Part i, p. 916 (Nos. ^>6 16-1 8). 

[ ( i ) No. 6616. It is written tn Grantha characters of about 
1866-67 A. D. and consists of 61 chapters. Its beginning is very 
defective, and it ends with the verse ‘ yo narasimham vapur 
asthitah pura \ Its colophon runs as follows iti srlnarasiihha- 
purape ekasastitamo ^ dhyayah i srHaksma-narasiihharpanam 
astu II harih om I kara-krtain aparSdhaih ksantiim arhanti santah. 

( ii ) No, 6617.— It is an incomplete Ms written in Bengali 
characters of about 1800 A. I). It begins with the same verses as 
those of Eggeling No. 3375. 

(iii) No. 6618. — ■ It deals only with geography and Is not 
divided into] chapters. It corresponds to chaps. 30 and 31 
( verses 98-112 ) of the printed ed. and lacks the story of Dhrura 
as found in chap. 31, verses 1-97 of the printed ed. 1 
" ( 7 ) Dacca Univei^sity Mss Nos. 2713, 323, and 284A. 

I ( i ) Mb No. 2713, which was collected from Vaidyavatl in 
the district of Hoogly, is writterrin Bengali characters and con- 
sistfi of 98 folios, of which fol. 1 is damaged and fol. 2 is muti- 
lated at the left side. It contains 63 chapters and is dated Saka 
1567. It is fairly correct. Like Mitra's Ms, it begins with the 
verses* tapta-hataka-kesagra' and* nakba-mukha-vilikhita-diti- 
tanayorah®' , and ends thus *• 

prasanne deva-devese sarva-pSpa-ksayo bhavet l 
prak9lna-p§pa-bandhas te muktiih ySnti pararh punah ll 
yo n&rasimharh vapur asthitah pura 
hitaya lokasya diteh sutarh yudhi I 
nakhaili sutlksnair vidadara vairinaih 
divaukasSrh tarn pranamaini ke&avam H 
vy a3rmbhad-bbinna-bh5svat-prthu-lalita**&atacoha- 

ditSrkend u-m argah 

pfitala-prapta*pada-prakhara-nakha-prota-&©sahi-bhogah i 
netrair martanda-candais tribhir anala-Mkham 

udvahadbhih pradlptah 
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p5.yad vo narasimhah kara-khara-uakharair bhinna- 

daityas ciradyah w 

kirn kirn simhas tatah kirn nara-sadrsa-vapur deva 

citraiii grhito 

naivarh dhik ko nu jlvet driitam upanayatam sopi 

satyaiii harlsah I 

capam caparh na kliadgath jhatifci daha dalia karka> 

satvarh nakhanaih 

ityevaiii daitya natilunh iiija-'iiakha- kulisair jaghnivan 
» yah sarosat W 

iti srlnarasiihhapurane aiiye dharniartha-kania-inoksa-prada- 
yini parambrahma' svaru[)iiu idain ekaih sanispannam dhyeyo 
uarayanah gada I lui vasudevat param asti kiiiicit srlnaragiiiiba* 
purapani sainaptam \ jn'Irama-cakravartiiiAh pustakain idam 1 
krlgopala-sarrnanah svaksaram idam ! subham astu sakabdali 
1567 il terlkha 23 jyaisthahu astamyam suklapakse tu guru-vare 
sam§.ptas cay am granthah 11 ^ ^ ^ 

The corresponding chapters in this Ms and the printed ed. 
are the following • — 


Ah 

Ohaps. 1-29 
Chap. 30 


Chap. 31 
Chap. 32 


Printed ed, 

= Chap. 1-29 

respectively. 
= Chaps. 30 and 
31 (verses 98- 
113). 

= Chap. 32. 

= Chap. 33 (ver 
ses 1-14); 


Chap. 34 (ver- 
ses 2-55 ). 

Chaps. 33-37 = Chaps. 35-39 
respectively. 

Chap. 38 = Chap. 40 (except 

verses 60b-61b ) ; 

Chap. 44 ( ver- 
ses 14-43 ). 

Chaps. 39-44 Chaps. 45-50 
respectively. 
Chap. 45 = Chaps. 51-52. 


Ms Printed ed. 

Chap. 48 = Chap. 54 ( ver. 

ses 1-6 ). 

Chap. 49^ = Chap. 54, verse 
7 ; Chap. 55. 

Chap. 50 = Chap. 56. 

Chap. 51 (except about 1 
25 additional verses on ] =Chap* 
selection of floweifs h 57 ( ver. 
and leaves for Visnii- 1 ges 1-7* 


worship ) 
Chap. 52 


53 = 


54 = 


Chap. 

Chap. 

Chap. 55 = 

Chaps. 56-59 
Chap. 60 = 


J 

Chap. 57 ( ver- 
ses 8-30 ). 

Chap. 58 ( ver- 
ses 1-16 ). 

Chap. 58 ( ver- 
sts 17-38 ). 
Chap. 58 ( ver- 
ses 39-115 ). 
Chaps. 59-62 
respectively. 
Chap. 63 (verses 
1-9 and 119b- 


Chap. 46 (ou holy places 1 = x 

inAyodhya)j Chaps. 61’~63 

Chap. 47 = Chan. 53. 


122 ). 

= Chaps. 65-67 

respectively. 
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The above table shows that this Ms lacks the following secti- 
ons of the printed ed. •' — 

Chap. 31, verses 1-97 , — 
chap. 33, verses 15-85 ; ] 
chap. 34, verse I j 

chap. 40, verses 60b-61b; 
chaps. 41-43 ; ^ — 

chap. 44, verses 1-13 } 

chap. 54, verses 8-61 — 

t 

chap. 63, verses iO-J19a — 

chap. 64 ... ... ... -- 


clj^ap. 68 

On the other hand, the printed edition lacks chap. 46 ( on holy 
places in Ayodhya ) and about 25 verses ( on the selection of 
leaves and flowers for Visnu-worship .) of chap. 51 of the Ms. 

This Ms deals with the story of Rania-pradurbhava in five 
chapters ( viz., 41-45 ) as against six ( viz., 47-52 ) of the printed 
ed., chap. 45 of the former consisting of chaps. 51-52 of the latter. 

The agreement between this Ms. and that described by Mitra 
is very close, and as both these Mss were copied in Saka 1567, 
they are either based on the same original or derived from the ^ 
same archetype. 

{ ii ) Ms. No. 323, which was procured from Ula in the 
district of Nadia, is written in Bengali characters and consists of 
131 folios, of which fols, 37-40 ( containing chaps. 19-27, and 
verses 1-16 of chap. 28 vof the printed ed. ) are missing and fol. 
131 is wrongly numbered 139. It contains 64 chapters and is 
dated Saka 1588. 

It begins and ends with the same verses ( though with occa- 
sional variations in readings ) as th§ preceding Ms, and its final 
colophon (viz., iti i^rl-narasimha-purfipe Sdye dharmartha-mok^a- 


on the story of Dhruva ; 
on the story of the killing of the 
demons Bahuroman and Sthii- 
lasiras by the Pandavas : 

on the story of Prahladh ; 

on the cliaracteristic'evils of the 
Kali age ; 

on tiio story of Indra’s getting 
rid of 1 1 is female form by mutter- 
ing the eight-syllabled Mantra ; 

dealing with the interlocution 
between Narada and Pundarlka 
on the glories of Narayana ; 

on the glorification of the jWara- 
svnha-p. 
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pradftyini parambrahma^svarapini idam okam suni^pannarr) 
Hhyeyo narayapah sada 1 na vasudev^t parara asti kimoit nftra- 
simha-puranain samaptain i subham asfcu sakabdali 1588 I haray^ 
namah govind&ya namali \ ) also agrees very closely with that 
of the latter. ( It should be mentioned here that the colophon of 
its final chapter, which is almost the same as its final colophon, 

runs thtts iti srl-narasimha-purane adye na 

vasudev&t param asti kimoit pratharao* dhyayah \ ). 

This Ms. lacks the same sections of the printed ed. as the pre-* 
ceding Ms. It also contains, like the preceding Ms., a chapter 
( viz., chap. 47 on holy places in Ayodhya ) a*nd about 50 lines 
( on the selection of leaves and flowers for Visnu-worship ) in 
chap. 52, which do not occur in the printed ed. 

Thus this Ms seems to have been derived from the same 
archetype as the preceding Ms. The difference in the number of 
chapters in these two Mss is due to the fact that the story of 
Rftma-pradurbhava is given in the preceding Ms in five chapters 
as against six { viz., chaps. 41-46 ) of the present one. 

{ iii ) Ms No. 284A, which was procured from NaUhati in 
the district of Burdwan, consists of 121 folios and is written in 
Bengali scripts. It is dated Saka 1742 and contains 53 cbaptere, 
of which chaps. 44-53 are not numbered. 

It begins with the verses ‘ narayanarh namaskrtya \ * tapta- 
hataka-kesagra * and * nakha-mukha-vilikhita-diti-tanayorah* * 
and ends thus •*— 

imam stavaih yahpathato sa manavah prapnoti visnor amitat- 
inakaih hi tat n iti sri-narasmha-purane dharmartha-karaa-* 
mokfa-pradayini param-brahma-svarnpini vaispavasta-sasti- 
namadhyftyah ii 

asya ^irl-rajasimhasya prakrtyalingito harih i 
rftdha-mohana-rayasya prito bhavatu sarvada ii 
yUgma-Sruty-a^va-candrahkita-sakaiuite bha.skare taisa yatc 
natvalekhln murareh kajanu-yuga-samam p^ida-yugrnarn 

Burarcyam \ 

irlTadha-mohanikhya-ksitipa-naraharer narasimham purtvam 
gotradevanvavayaprabhavakrtamahSyatnasantSno asu il 

10 I Anaali, B. O. E, 1. 1 _ 
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In this Ms. chap. 53 consists of chaps. 57 ( verses 8-20 ) 
and 65 of the printed edition. In verses 1-16 of chap. 53 of this 
Ms ( which correspond to verses 8-20 of chap. 57 of the printed 
ed. ) king Sahasranlka asks Markandeya to describe to him the 
duties of the four castes and orders of life ( varnasrama-dharma ). 
Consequently, Markandeya begins to report what Harlta, being 
requested by some sages to speak on ‘ Varnasrarna-dhartna \ 

* Yoga-sastra ’ and ‘ Visnu-tattva ^ ( cf. bhagavan sarvvadharni-' 
maiha sarvva-dhannina-pravarttaka \ varnanani asramanam ca 
dharmman prabruhi ^asvatan \ samasad yoga-sastram tu yaih 
dhyatva mucyate parah i visnu-tattvam muni-srestha tvaih hi 
nah paramo guruh I ), said to them on these topics. But in these 
verses Hfirlta is found only to introduce his subject by briefly 
narrating the origin of the four castes and the place fit for their 
residence and to say nothing on Varnairama-dharnia etc. On 
the other hand, in verses 17ff. of this chapter ( which corres- 
ponds to chap. 65 of the printed ed. ) Suta, being requested l)y 
Bharadvaja, names the 68 places sacred to Visnu. Hence it is 
sure that in the original Ms from which our present one wa*^ 
copied, verses 1-16 of chap. 53 were followed by chapters on 
Varnasrama-dhanna, Yoga and Visim-tattva, i. ©. by chaps. 
57 (verses 2l-30-on the duties of Brahinapas ), 58-60 ( on the 
duties of the Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, as well as of the 
students, householders, forest-hermits and Yatis ), 61 ( on Yoga ), 
62 ( on the Vedic procedure of Visnu-worship ) and 63 ( verses 1-9 
and 119b-122-on the popular method of Visnu-worship ) of the 
printed ed. It i.s most probably due to the inadvertence of the 
scribe that thc.se intervening chapters and verses have been omit- 
ted in our present Ms. 

As, like the other two Mss, it lacks the following sections of 
the printed ed., viz., 

chap. 31, verses 1-97 -*-ou the story of Dhruva, 

chap. 33, verses 15-85 — on the story of the Ptp<^vas^ 

killing of the demons Bahuro*^ 
man and Sthfilasiras, 

chap. 40, verses 60b-61b; 

chaps. 41-43; 
chap. 44, verses 1-13 

chap. 54,' verses 8-61 ‘ —on the characteristic evils 

the Kali age, 


-on the story of Prahlida, 
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we may assume that the story of Indra^s getting rid of his female 
form ( as found in chap. 63, verses 10-119a of the printed ed. ) 
and the interlocution between Narada and Punclarlka on the glo- 
ries of Nftrftyana ( as given in chap. 64 of the printed ed. ) were 
wanting in the original Ms fi*om which our present one was 
copied. 

( It ^hould be mentioned here that the corresponding chapters 
of the Dacca University Mss on the one hand and the printed ed. 
on the other, differ not only in readings but also occasionally in 
the numbers of verses. For instance, after verse 31 of chap. 5 
the Dacca University Mss have 12 verses which are not found in 
the printed ed. ) ]. 

( 8 ) R. L. Mitra, Catalogue of Samkrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of Hie Highness the Maharaja of Bilcaner, pp. 207-8, 

No. 452. 


This Ms is written in Nagara and consists of only 41 chapters 
(so far as their number, given by Mitra in connection with the 
description of their contents, shows). The corresponding chap-- 
ters of this Ms and the printed ed. are the following 


Ms 

Chaps. 1-29 
Chap. 30 
Chap. 31 


Printed ed. 
Chaps. 1-29 
respectively. 
Chaps . 30; 31 
(verses 98-113). 
Chap. 32. 


Ms 

Chap. 32 = 


Chap. 33 = 

Chaps. 34-41 = 


Printed ed. 
Chaps. 33 (ver- 
ses 1 -14 ) ; 34 
{ verses 2-55 ). 
Chap. 35. 

Chaps. 36-39; 40 
( except versee 
60b-61b); 44 

(verses 14-43 ) ; 
45-47. 


So this Ms, which ends after dealing with only a few of the 
ten incarnations of Visnu, is necessarily incomplete. It lacks 
the stories of Dhruva, Prablftda, and the Pandavas who killed 
the demons Bahuroman and Sthula^iras for carrying away 
Draupadl by force. ] 

( 9 ) P. P. S. Sastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfojts Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, 
Yol XV, pp. 7151-53, Nos. 10548-53. 
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[Of these Mss, the first (No. 10548) oonsists of 64 chapters 
and is written in DevanSgarl. It begins with the verse ‘ tapta- 
hfttaka-keSantarjvalat® ’ and ends with the verse ‘ yo nSrasimham 
vapur asthitah pura \ Its colophon is as follows *• iti srlmannara- 
simha-purane adye dhannartlm-kama-mokss-pradayini para- 
brahma-svarupa-nirupane catuhsastitamo’ dhyayah. The contents 
of its different chapters are not given in the Catalogue. 

No information regarding the beginnings, ends and Contents 
of the other Mss io given by Sastri. 1 

( 10 ). Chintaharan Chakravarti, Descriptive Catalogue of San- 
skrit Manuscripts in the Vahglya Sahitya Parisad^ Calcutta, p. 72, 
No. 1432. 

[It contains chaps, i-60 and is complete. ] 

( 11 ) Stein, Jammu Catalogue., p. 202. 

[ One of these two Mss is complete and is written in modern 
K&smlri scripts, while the other deals with Laksml-nrsirhba- 
gahasra-nama. J 

( 12 ) Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Sanskrit College 
Library, Benares, pp. 337 and 338. 

( 13 ) Haralal, Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, pp. 224 and 248. 

( 14 ) Lewis Rice, Catalogue of Samkrit Manuscripts in Mysore 
and Coorg, p. 72. 

(15) Burnell, Classified Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Palace at Tanjore, p. 188. 

( 16 ) Haraprasad Shastri, Catalogue of Palm Leaf and Selected 
Paper Manuscripts in the Durbar Library, Nepal, p. 49. 

( This Ms is written in Maithila scripts. ] 



APPENDIX II 

(A) 

The Dacca Univerwity Mbs have the following verses after 
verse Si of chap. 5 of the printed edition 

prltySm pulastya-bh5ryayfirh dattolis tat-suto’bhavat I 
tasya vai vi^ravah putras tat-putro rSvapadayah ii 
rfik^sS bahavah prokta lahkapura-nivasinah i 
jes&ih vadhaya lokeso visnuh kslrodadhau pura I 
brahmadyaih prarthito devair avataram ihakarot n 
karddamas cambarlsaS ca sahisnu^ ca suta-trayam i 
ksama tu susuve bharya pulahasya praj^p’ateh li 
kratos tu sannatir bharya valakhilyan asuyata l 
sastis tani sahasrani rslnatn urdhva-retasam I 
ahgustha-parva-matranam ivalad-bhaskara-teiasam II 
praoetaso’tha satyayara satyasandhadayah sutah 1 
jatas tat-putra-pautras oa sataso'tha sahasrasah ii 
urjayarii ca vasisthasya saptajayanta vai sutah l 
rajogatrordhvabahus ca sabalas canaghas tatha il 
sutapah fiukra ity ete sarve saptarsayo’bhavan II 
bhrgoh khyatydm samutpanna laksmir visnu-parigrabah I 
tatha dhatr-vidhatarau kbyatyarh jatau sutau bhrgoh n 
ayatir niyatis caiva meroh kanye susobhane I 
dhatur vidhatus ca te bharye tayor jatau sutav ubhau II 
pranas oaiva mrkanduS cs markandeyo rarkandutah I 
yena mytyur jito vipra pura narayapasrayat i 
tato vedasira iajfie prinasyapi suto’bhavat I 
dyutiman iti vikhyatah eafijayas tat-suto’bhavat ll 
tato vaihso mahabhaga bhargavo vistararh gatah li 

See Mss No. 284A ( fol. 8b-9b ), 323 ( fol. 9b-10a ), and 
2713 (fol. 7a-b). 

Of the variations in readings in these Mss, the following are 
more important ! — 

Mb No. 2713 reads ‘ kapardha’ ' for ‘ karddhama° ’ in line 6 : 
Mb No. 323 reads ‘ sumati” ’ for BanDati° ’ in line 8 ; 

Ms No. 284A reads ' sandhyftyam ' for ' satyayaih ' in line 11 ; 
Mss No. 323 and 2713 read * satyasandhas trayah ’ for 'satya- 

sandhSdayah ’ in line 11 ; 

Mb No. 284 a reads ‘ savara® ’ for ‘ sabala® ' in line 14. 
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(B) 

After verse 7 of chap. 57 of the printed edition, the Dacca 
University Mss have the following verses : — 

puspair aranya-sambhutaih patrair va giri-sambhavaih I 
aparyusita'-nischidraih proksitair jantu-varjitaih H 
atmaramodbhavair vapi puspaili sampujayeddharira I 
puspa-jati-visesais tu bhavet punyam visesatah H 
tapah-sila-gupopete patre vedasya parage \ 
dasa datva suvarnani yat phalarh labhate narah i 
tat phalani labhato martyo harau kusurna-danatah II 
drona-puspe tathaikasmin madoavaya nivedite l 
dasa datva suvarnani yat phalarh tadavapnuyat 1: 
evarh puspa-visesena phalam tadadhikarh nrpa I 
jheyarh puspantarepaiva yathS syat tan nibodha me II 
drona-puspa-sahasrebhyah khadiram sarhvisisyate i 
khadirebhyah sahasrebhyah samI -puspam visisyate ii 
saml-puspa -sahasrebhyo bilva-pusparh visisyate i 
bilva -puspa^sahasrebhyo vaka-pu?pam visisyate II 
vaka-puspa-sahasraddhi nandyavartaih visisyate i 
nandyavaria-sahasrebhyah karavlrarii visisyate U 
karavira- sahasrebhyah svetam tat puspam uttamam i 
karavira sveta-puspat palasam puspam uttamam u 
palasa- puspa-sahasraddhi kusa-puspaih visisyate i 
kusa-puspa-sahasraddhi vana mala visisyate li 
vana-mala-sahasraddhi campakarh puspam isyafce i 
campakanarh puspa-satad asokaih puspam uttamam ii 
asokanarh sahasraddhi samantl-puspam uttamam i 
samantl-puspa-sahasraddhi kubja-puspam visisyate i 
kubja-puspa-sahasrSt tu malatl-^puspam uttamam I 
malatl-puspa-sahasraddhi sandhyaraktam taduttamam ii 
sandhyarakta-sahasraddhi tri-sandhya-svetam uttamam i 
tri-sandhya-sveta-sahasrSt kunda-puspam viMsyate il 
kunda-puspa sahasraddhi sata-patrarh visisyate i 
satapatra-sahasraddhi mallika-puspam uttamam li 
mallika-puspa-sahasrfij 3ftti-*pu9pam viMsyate i 
sarvfisSm puspa-jstinain j^ti-puspSni cottamam i 
j&ti-puspa-sahasrena yo maUih nityaso dadet i 
vispave vidhivad bhaktya tasya punya-phalarh knu ii 
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kftlpa-koti-sahaBrani kalpa-koti-satani ca i 

vaaed visnu-pure srlmau visnu-tuiya-parakrauml' n 

sesanaiT] puspa-jatinam yat phalam vidhi-cociitaiu j 

tat-phalasyauusaren I visnu~loke inahlyate ii 

patrany api 8uj)uspan] harel' prlti-karflLii ca i 

pravaksyami nrpa-srestha srpusva gadato mama h 

apamjir^-a-patrani prathainaiii fcasuiad bhrngarakaih p.irniii i 

tasinat tu khadiraiii sre^tham tasmat tu sami-patrakam h 

durva-patraiii tatah srestham tato'pi kusa~patrakam ) 

tasm&d amalakaih srestham tatu bilvasya patrakam W 

bilva-patrad api hares tulasl-patram uttamam II 

etesam tu yatha-labdhaib patrair va yoVeayeddharim I 

sarva-papa vinirmukto visnu loke malilyate li 

evam hi raj<in narasimha -murteh priyani puspani tavetarani i 

etais ca uit\ am harim arcya bhuktya naro visuddho hariiii 

eva yati il 

See Mbs Nob. ( fol. llSa- 119a), 323 i fol. 114a-115a), 
aud 2713 ( foL 86b 87b ). 

The important difTerences in readinj^s in these Mss are the 
following •— 

Ms No. 284A omits ‘ saml-puspaiii visiayate i saml-puspa^ 
sahasrebbyo ' in lines 13-14 ; 

Ms No. 323 omits line 18 (, karavlra-sahasrebhyah etc. ) ; 

Ms No. 323 omits ‘ vanamSla visisyate i vanamSla-sahasrS* 
ddhi ’ in lines 21-22 ; 

for ‘ samantP ’ in lines 24 and 25, Ms 284A ( after marginal 
correction) reads ‘ sevantl” \ and Mb No. 323 reads ‘ sernantf ' ; 
Ms No. 2713 omits lines 33 ( sarvasarh puspa-jatinam etc. ) : 
Mr No. 2713 reads ‘ damanakam ' for * amalakaih '* in line 45. 



APPENDIX III 


Verses quoted from the ‘ yartfmfnka-p. ' ur ‘ Xrtiimhir-p, * 
or ‘ NZirdmffiha ’ in 


1 Apar&rka*B Xnrasithhtt-p. 

com. on the 
yajnavalkua'’SmTii, 

p. 79 = 58,<34'^-35^ 

p. 125 = 58^-59. 

Three lines from ‘ saih- ; 
dhyakarmavasSne tu ’ 
are not* found in the 
Narasmha-p. 

p. 131 = 58, 88^-89. | 

The verse ‘dadyat sarva- | 

grahebhyas ca ' is not i 
found in the TVorve* j 

simha-p. 

p. 141 = 63, 3-4 ; 18. | " 

5-, and 63, 5-6. | 

p. 153 ^ 58, 98‘^-99% | 

100^ and lOP. | 

p. 162 = 58, 11^ and ' 

13^^ I 

p. 189 = 58, 109-1 IIP. I 

The line ‘ niyamanam 
savsm drstva ^ which is 
not found in the printed 
ed. of the Narasimha~p,j 
occurs ill the Dacca 
University Ms No. 2713, 
foL 92“ ( chap. 55 ). 
p. 931 58,36. 

The verses ^agftr^d abhi 
ni8krS.ntah’ and *rag3.di- 
visayasanga** ^ are not 
found in the Narasimha- 


Xarasimha-p, 

f 


p. 965 

= 60, l2-i5, 


17*-e, 16 and 
17‘-h. 

The verses ‘ udghatayec 
ca kavacarh ' and ‘ oatu- 
rahgulaih praks&lya ' 

and the line ‘ yati- 
dharmaratah \ which 

are not 

found in the 

printed 

ed., occur in 

chap. 57 of the Dacca 
University Ms No.2713 

( fol. 93» 

). 

Danasagara 
of Vallalasena 
fol, 20'’ 

= 58. 51”-52*. 

„ 24” 

= 58. 78”-82. 

„ 124” 

= 30, 36. 

Three lines from ‘ kapi- 
1am lak 9 apopeUin ’ do 
not occur in the Kara* 

»imha-p. 


.. 130* 

= 30. 36. 

.. 137” 

= 30, 33”. 

168” 

= 30, 35. 

„ 174*-” 

= 34. 50*. 49*. 


etc. 

Many verses are not 
found in the Nwmvnki- 

p- 


„ 180” 

= 30, 34*. 

„ 223* 

= 30. 37”. 

„ 282” 

= 30, 40”. 



'rbe Narasiiiiha-Ptirana 


8i 


Narasi7'nh<i-p. 

fol. 276*’ = 30 32. 

292‘’ ( twice )= 34. 39e Jiiid 

; 31, 

The line ‘ gavaiti eaha- 
sra-danenit ’ which is 
i/ot fouiKl iij the printed 
ed., occurs in the Dacca 
U ij i V ersi ty M ss K .)s. 
:?84A i foL 57^* 

( fol 51* ) and 2713 
( fol. 44^ ). 

3 ^mrfhcandriku 
of Devanahhatta, 


I. V. 178 

= 58. 34*’. 1 

IJ, pp. 341-2 

= 30, 1 2. 

p. 353 

= 58. 58'’-59*. i 

Tfie iines‘upasya pusci- | 

marri 

sarfidhyaih ' and 

‘ gayatrlm abhyaset I 

ttvat 

are not fouiid in 

the N(irafii/}iha-p. 

p. 485 

= 58, 65. 1 

p. 488 

-This verse occurs 


in chap. 55 of the 


Dacca University 


Ms No. 2713 


( fol. 90^ ). 

p. 528 

= 58, gC-oa*. 

P. 531 

= 58, 92'’-‘)3*. 

p. 540 

= 34, 7. 

pp. 540-1 

= 34, 17*’-18*. 

pp. 541-2 — 

-These 13 \prBe8, 


which are not found 
in the printed ed., 
occur in the Dacca 
University Mbs. See 
Appendix H ( B ). 


Narasiniha-p. 
p. i)4H — Given in foot- 

note 2 on p. 
103 of the 
printed ed. 

P. 561 - 58,93. 

4 M(id(i)ia-/jurijatu 
of Madfinapaia, 

p. 298 - 58, 9j‘^-93A 

pp 3ni~-l ^ — Tiiepe 16 vorses 
occur in the Dacca 
‘University Mss. 
bee Appendix II 

(B). 

Sonie of these verees 
j'fsenible Nar. 34. 
1S'>, 21, 23‘^-24^ and 

. 

5 KrUjacOr t 

of Srldatta I'pa* 
dhyaya Dacca 
University 
No. 4339 ), 

fol. — rbis verse occurs 

in chap. 55 of the 
Dacca University 
Ms No. 2713 ( fol. 

90^ ). 

„ 13^ ( twice ) = 58, 46‘’~47. 

( The line ‘tlntanl venu" 
prstharh oa ’ is not 
found in the Nara- 
siniha-p . ). 

58, 49* 

fol. 50^-52*. 

15» = 58, 58"-59*. 

58, 72^-73. 

„ 37*’-38* = 58, 77, 85*’ 

aud 87-88*, 


11 I Auusit, b. O, E. 1. j 
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NarawhJia-p, 
foL 46^ — refers to 58, 

88-91. 

„ 58^^ = 28, 34^-35*. 

60'’ (twice )= 32, 18 : 58, 

91'’-93. 

„ 67“ = 58, 98^-99“, 

100“ and 
101 “. 

6 Cittiirvargacintamarji 

of Hemadri, 

I, pp. 164-165 = 3(), 27'’-36“ 

and 39-4 1 “. 
p. 165 = 30.43'^-44“. 

II, i, pp. 510-512 ~ 26, 2-20. 

II, ii, p. 14 = 67, iO-lL 

p. 521 = 67, 8. 

III, i, p. 890 = 58, 65. 

p. 897 —This verse occurs 

in chap. 55 of the 
Dacca University 
Ms No. 2733 ( foi. 
90 ^ ). 

Ill, ii, p. 759 = 58, 109- 

110 “. 

7 Msdhavacarya's 

com. on the i 


Narasihiha-’p* 
p. 156 = 60, 2-4. 

p. 192 = 60, IS'^-U, 

17d-e, 16 and 
17f-g. 

The lines ‘ caturahgu- 
len \ ‘ sarva-vyahjana- 
sarhynktam ^ and ‘ yater 
dhanna-ratah ^ are not 
found in the Mara- 
swiha-v. 

8 Dlpa-halika of 
Sulapaiii ( Dacca 
University Ms 

No. 602 ),* 

fol22“ = 58, 11'' and 

13'’. 

9 TJrth(/~(‘int(nnuni 
of Vacaspati- 
misra, 

p. 279 65, 23'’- 24“. 

1 0 Nt iyUcara-^pa'ldhuii 
of Vidyakara 
Vajapeyin, 

p. 32 = 8,40. 

p. 61 ( twice ) = 58, 5U ; 58 

50'’-5r. 


ParTiSdnt-snirli, p. 87 — cl. 58, O?'’ 

1, i, p. 261 = 58, 88'^-89. and 7l‘\ 

pp. 303-5 = 58. 78''-82. p. 313 = 58, 89. 

Tile verses' uttamarh pp. 385-6 = 15,8. 

manasaih japyarh' and p. 505 = 63, 3“. 

‘ vacikasyaikamekarh p. 51' =()3, 3. 

syad’ an; not found in , H KHyu-lallviirtJ^iKi 
the Nnranihha-ji. of SrlnSthacarya- 

p. 364 = 58, 92’’ -93*. oud&tnani ( Dacca 

p. 378 = -58, 93. University Ms. 

pp. 406-7 = 58, 98‘>-99*. No. 49 ), 

p, 408 = 58, 100-101*. foL 81* s: 58, 72‘’-73‘. 

1, ii, p. 149 = 58. 36. I 83* = 58, 13^ 
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18 Var^a~kaumudi Naraaiwha-p. < 

15 Dana-kaumadi Naramniha-p. 

of GovindSnanda, l 

of QovindSnanda, 

p. 147 

= 62, 6. 

p. 51 

= 30, 37^ 

p. 168 

—These verses occur 




in the Dacca Uni- 

16 i^nirfi tallr.u 



versity Mss. See 

or Kap:hiHiandaiiH. 


Appendix 11 (B). 

1, p. 21 

— cf. 62, 10. 


The line ‘ visnave 

p. 39 

= 58,109-110*. 


vidhivat’ and 

p. no 

= 67, 7. 


kalpa-kotisaha- 

p. 146 

= 67, 13-14 


srani * also tally 


aud 15. 


with Nar. 34, 

p. 342 thrice 

i)= 58, 48‘’-49», 


and 2T' res- 


47-48* and 


pectively. 


50'’-52*. 

p.m 

= 34, 24^-25^ 


The line ‘ tintidl 

p.174 

= 62. 14^ 


etc. ’ is not 

p.378 

= Given in 


found in the 


foot-note on p. 103 


Narasi>hha~p. 


of the Narasivilia- 2 >, 

p. 364 

= 58, 72'’-73*. 


voi*ap * iifaQS 

p. 391 

= 58, 78*’-82. 


X LIT? V01D\7 U.lCkB«> 

sirasa’ is not found 

p. 394 (twice) 

= 58, 91'’-92*. 


in the Naratiihhci-p. 


Three lines from 

p. 199 

= 62, 


' arghyaih dad- 

pp. 200-201 

= 62,4, 17 and 


yat tu suryaya ’ 




are not found in 

p. 251 

= 58, 109’’-110. 


the Narasimha-p. 

p. 496 

= 30, 32. 

p. 396 

= 33, 13-14. 

p. 501 

= 58, 109*-110*. 


The verse ‘ tato 

p. 542 

= 67, 8. 


grharcanath 

pp. 569-70 

= 58, 11*’ and 


kuryat ’ is not 


13^ 


found in the 

13 iuddhi-Kaumudi 


Naraaimha-p. 

of Qovindananda, 

p. 408 

= 63, 3 and h*-": 

p. 313 

= 53, 72'’-73‘, 


18, 5. 

p. 342 

— cf. 58, 73-76. 


The verse ‘dhyS- 

14 ^rUddha-Iaiurnudi 


tva prana va- 

of Govindananda. 


purvam tu is 




not found in the 

p. 146 

= 58, 72'’-73*, . 


Naraswiha-p, 
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Narasmha-p, | 
p. 409 = (:2, 14* : 8 , ! 

22 ; 62, iO. 

The line ‘ su- 
^andha-suniano* 
dhupa^^ ' is not 
found in tiie 
Nar(USL/)iIm-j.K 

p *-”TheBe two lines 

occur lu the T>aooa 
University Mss. 
See lAppciulix il 
( B ). 

p. 411 (twice) = 34, 18^0. 

— Tlie verse ‘ Sami'- 
patra-Habasrebh 
yah \ which is not 
found in the prin- 
ted ed., occur in 
the Dacca Univer- 
sity Mss. Sei Ap- 
pendix II ( B ). 
pp. 417-8 = 28, 34^-35.* 

The verse ' ahaiiy 
ahani yo inartyo ' 
is not found in the 
Narasi?nha-p< 
p. 419 = 58, 93. 

— The verses ‘ apara 
dhasahasrapi ' and 
‘ Bn&naih danarh ja 
pah sraddham ’ r.re 
not found in the 
Narasiinha-'p, 

p. 456 = 66 , 45. 

p. 743 = 67, 13-15. 

II, p. 59 =31, 12-13. 

p. 60 = 58, 48M9; 

62, 14*. 


Narasiniha'-p. 
p. 61 = 32, 19. 

p. 66 = 34, 18'’-20. 

—The verse ‘ aparyu- 
sitanischidraih ^ is 
found in the Dacca 
University Mss. 
See Appendix 11 
(B). 

The verse ‘ ketakl- 
patra-piispain ca' 
is not found in the 
Xdrasihiha-p. 

pp. 72-73 = 18. 3 ; 18, 5 and 

8 *-^ 

Tiie verses ‘ sarva- 
ved&nta-sarartha^’ 
and ‘ yasya 
yavS,ms ca visva- 
sah' are not found 
in the Narasiviha- 
P- 

p. 7(3 = 28, 34'^-35*. 

The verse ‘ urasa 
sirasa drstya* is 
not found in the 
Nanmfnha-p, 
p. 84 = 66 , 45. 

p. 284 = 30, 29-30\ 

p. 508 = 32, 13-14 and 

19'»-20. 

p. 511 = 34,11. 

—The line ‘ brahma- 
kurca-vidhanena ' 
is given in foot- 
note 3 on p. 101 of 
the printed ed. 

62, 14* 

= 62, 14*, 


p. 650 
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17 Durga-puja'- Narasunha-p, ! 

tfiUi i of ' 

Ra;;hunandaua, 
p. 16 = 62, 14^. 

18 / htri bhakti - dirmi 
of Gopalabhatta, 


p. 22 . 

= 18.33, 

p. 142 

= 66, 45. 

p. 152 

= 58>92‘^-93* 

p. J r,r. 

=== 33,14. 

The verse ‘ samm 
arjanam yahknrute' 
is not found in the 
Narasimha-p. 

p. 159 

= 34,13. 

p. 287 

= 34, 4. 

p. 292 

= 34, 5. 

p. 297 

= 34, 6-9*. 

'Ihe verse ‘duhsva- 
pna^sainanam jhe- 
yarh ’ and the line 
‘ loka-initrSny ava 
pnofci^ are not found 
in the Narafpmha- 

p. 298 

P- 

= 34, 12. 

pp. 300-1 

= 34,2-3, 6, 
14‘'-15'^ and 
14*-^ 

p. 314 

= 34, I6b-17*. 

p. 318 

~ 34*, as*-*". 

V. 326 

—These three lines, 
which are not fou 
Tid in the printed 
ed., occur in the 
Dacca University 
Ms. -See Appendix 
11 ( B ). 

p. 330 

a 34, 18” -19* 

and 20 


Narasimha-p» 
—The three lines 
fcapah-slla-guno- 
pefee ’ etc. and the 
verse ‘ evarn hi raj- 
an ’ occur in tho 
Dacca Univiosity 
Mbs. — See Appen- 
dix IT ( B \ 

p. 331 — These five lines, 

though not round 
in the {Tinted ed., 
occur in tlie Dacca 
Univereity Mbs, — 
See Appendix II 
(B). 

pp. 331-2 — These linen occur 
in the Dacca Uni- 
versity Mss. — See 
Appendix 11(B) 
p. 354 — These lines occur 

in the Dacca Uni- 
versity Mss.—See 
Appendix II ( B ) 
p. 377 = 34, 24^-26. 

p. 382 = 34, 27-28. 

p. 398 = 34, 29-30. 

p. 403 = 34, 3 (except 3D'), 

p. 408 = 34,34^-37" 

p. 423 = 34, 34^-c. 

p. 426 —This verse is gi- 
ven in foot note 2 
on p. 103 of the 

printed ed. 
p. 429 = 8, 45. 

p. 432 = 34, 32-33*. 

p. 441 = 28,34^-35*. 

The verse ‘ krsnasya 
paritosepsuh ^ is 
found in the iVara- 

simha-p^ 
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NarasimJia-p, i 
p. 544 = 9, 2-3 and 5. ! 

p. 621 = 54, 39® and 

39 ^. 

The lines ‘ asvamedha 
sya yajnasya * and 
‘ gavam sahasra- 
danasya ’ are not found 
in the printed ed. 


p. 639 

= 32, 18-1!) ; 8. 
21-21 

p 663 

= 8, Si. 

p. 688 

= 8, 27. 

p. 728 

= 8, 29. 

p. 1099 

= 58, 78‘’-82. 

P. 1117 

= 32, 13. 

p. 1175 

= 32, 14, 15 


and 20. 

The verse ‘ sakamo 
narasirhhasya ’ is not 
found in the Nara* 
siinha-p. 

p. 1290 = 32, 12. 

19 Nityacara-pradipa 
of Narasimha 
V^japejrin, 

p. 187 = 58, 80-82 and . 

79 ^. 

p. 238 = 8. 40. 

p. 261 — This verse 

occurs in chap. 55 of the 
Dacca University Ms. 
No. 2713 (fol 90^^ ). 
p. 283 = 58, 47. 

The line ‘ tintidi venu- 
prsthaih ca ^ is not found 
in the Narasimha-p. 
p. 286 = 58, 50‘’-52.=‘ 

p. 287 = 58, 5l^ 

p. 310 — This yerse j 


NaramMia^p. 
occurs in chap. 55 of 
the Dacca University 
Ms. No. 2713 (fol. 90M. 


p. 365 

= 58. 77. 

p. 387 

= 58, 88. 

p. 496 

= 7, 63-‘70 and 


74*. 

p. 556 

= 33. 13-14 : 


34, 2-3. 

p. 557 

= 34. 34‘'-35 and 


37". 

pp. 558-560 = 34, 12, 6-11 

and 13-16\ 

The line ‘brahraa-kdrca- 
vidhanena ^ is given in 
foot-note 3 on p. 101 of 
the printed ed. 

Eight lines from ‘ gaya- 
try5 caiva gomutram' to 
‘ dadhni vayuh sada 
devaV ' are not found in 
the Narasiniha-p. 
p. 599 = 38, 24'’-35". 

Also refers to the con- 
tents of chap. 28 of the 
Narasi'fnlia-p. 

p. 607 == 34, 17^-18". 

p. 615 —These, three 

verses occur in the 
Dacca University Mss. 
See Appendix II ( B ). 
p. 616 - The verses 

‘ drona-puspa ’ and 
* etes&m ca ' occur in the 
Dacca University Mss. 
See Appendix II ( B ). 



The Narasimha^Purdim 


«7 


Narasimha-p, 
There is also reference 
to the contents of some 
of the verses given in 
Appendix II ( B ). 
p. 617 = 34, 18"-19" and 20 

The line * efcais ca 
nityarh’ is not fou- 
nd in the Nara- 

! 

p. 644 = 

p. 649 == 34, 27-28. 

p. 665 = 34, 29-30, 

pp. 67()-7 = U, 31*'^. 

p. 697 = 31,16" •17^37'’-38 

and 

— The last verse is 
cut fu\]n(l in the 
\'ar(m>‘fiha-p. 

P 729 - 63. and 

20 Kulasara of 
OJadadhara, 

p, 323 —This line, wliich Is 
not found in the 
printed ed,, occurs 
in cliap. 5i) of the 
Dacca University 
Ms No. 2713 (fol 
92" ). 


Narasirnha-p. 

p. 507 = 58, 50'’-5r. 

21 Vidhaiia-parijaia 
of Anantabhatta, 

I, pp. 592-6= 34, 49", 49‘^-5l", 
44», 48, 44M5% 
46-47, 45^ 5U-54, 
and 55. 35, 1-5" 

and 6^^-25. 

The verses ‘ basan- 
thii pratimam drs* 
tva ^ and ‘ tatha 
jnahajvaragraste \ 
which are not fou- 
nd in tlie printed 
ed,, occur in the 
Dacca University 
Mbh Nos. 284 a (fol. 
58" ), 323 ( fol. 51": 
the line ‘prasveda- 
-yuktaiii ’ is not 
found in this Ms ), 
and 2713 (fol. 44"). 

Tlie line ‘ bhaktya 
prapujayet ^ is not 
found in the Nara- 
sunha-p* 
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The quotations made from the ' ]Slarasvnh(t-pJ (or ' NrsiMia-p,.^ 
or ‘ Narasimha ^ ) in ths following works aie not found in the 
present Narasirnfm-p. 

( 1 ) Danasagara, fol. 173^. 

( 2 ) Madana-parijata, p. Sll. 

(3) Caturvarga-cintdmani, ii, pp, 41-4 \ 375, 376~7(?), 
381-2: III i, pp. 245, 432-3,680, 702-3, 720, 738,929-930; 
liJ., ii, pp. 50*5, 673, 852. 

( 4 ) Dipir kdlika ( Dacca Univ'ersity Ms No. 602 ), fol 97^. 

( 5 ) ^rdddhci-virska ( Dacca University Ms No. 151 A \ foL2^. 
(6) Vrafa-kdla-rivcka (Dacca University Ms No. 157BM 
fol. 3". 

( 7 ) THhi~vli>'ka ( Dacca University Ms No. U)3D fol. 4^. 

( 8 ) Niiijdcarii-paddhali, pp. 495, 505-6, 530. 

{ 9 ) ^rddiJh(r kauniudif i). 100. 

(10) Swrli-ialtra, I, pp. 351,414, 415, 762, 827 ; 11, p. 628, 

(11) Hitribhakh-tildsa. pp. 156, 431, 660, 710. 

(12) NdyacUra^pradipa, pp. 181, 512. 

(13) Knlasdra^ p. 145. 

(14) Vidham-jmrijata, I, p. 45K 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS— 

HISTORY OP CANAKA(aRAM) AS FOOD FOR 

4 

HORSES-BETWEEN C. A. D. 800 AND 1870 
TOGETHER WITH SOME NOTES ON THE 
IMPORT OF FOREIGN HORSES 
INTO INDIA IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL TIMES 
By 

P. K. GODE 

A friend of mine in the Bombay Agricultural Department, 
who was interested in the history of several Indian crops, once 
asked me if I could study the history of CuTiaka or gram used by 
men and horses in India to-day. I promised him to write some 
paper on Canaka and its antiquity on the strength of Indian 
sources. I put a counter-question to my friend • Caw j/ow tell me 
when Canaka or gram came to be used as foOd for horses ? My 
friend could not answer this question for want of evidence. 
I, therefore, propose to record in this paper some evidence which 
throws some light on this question from the Sanskrit and 
non-Sanskrit sources available to me. 

Yule and Burnell have recorded some useful information on 
Oram or Canaka in the Hob8on~Jobson, London, 1903, pp. 392— 
393 as follows : — 

GRAM 8.— This word is properly the Portuguese grao I e. 

‘ grain ’ but it has been specially appropriated to that kind of 
vetch {cicer arielinum, L. ) which is the most general grain— 
( rather pulse- ) food for horses all over India, called in H. Cham. 
It is the Ital. cece, Fr. poia chiclte, Eng. chick-pea or Egypt, pea 
much used in France and S. Europe. This specific application 
of grdo is also Portuguese as appears from Bluteau. The word 
gram is in some parts of India applied to other kinds of pulse, 
and then this application of it is recognized by qualifying it as 
Bengal gram. (See remarks under CALAVANCE). The plant 
exudes oxalate of potash, and to walk through a gram-field in a 
wet morning is dostruotive to shoe-leather. The natives collect 

the acid. ” 

It ( Annals B. 0, R. 1. 1 
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The following dated usages of the word GRA.M are then re- 
corded in the Hohson-Jobson : — 

A, Z). 15 I 3 — ** And for the food of these horses (exported from 
the Persian Gulf ) the factor supplied graos 
— Albuquerque, Cartas p. 200 
Letter of December 4. 

A, D. 1554— ( Describing Vi jayanagar There the food of 
ho7'ses and elephants consists of graos,, rice and 
other vegetables cooked with jagra, which is 
palm-tree sugar, as there is no barley in that 
coupfry 

— Castanheda, Bk. ii, Ch. IG. 

C, A. D, lOIO — “ They give them also a certain grain like 
lentils 

— Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii, 79. 

A, D, mo t — “ he confessing before as that their allowance 

three times a week is but a quart of rice and 
gram together for five men a day, but promises 
that for the future it shall be rectified 
—In Wheeler, ii, 10. 

A. D. 1770— '' Lentils gram mustard seed 

— B allied! s Code, p, 8 ( Pt. ii ). 

A. D. 1780 — “ gram, a small kind of pulse, universally used 
instead of oats 

— MunroB^s Narrative, 85. 

A, D, 1703 — “ gr((m which it is not customary to give to 

bullocks in the Carnatic 

— Dirronis Narrative, 97. 

A. D. 1804—' The gram alone for the four regiments with me 
has in some months cost 50,()00 pagodas 
— Wellington, iii, 71. 

A, D, 1865 — “ But they had come at a wrong season, gram was 
dear, and prices low and the sale concluded in a 
dead loss 

—Palgrave^s Arabia, 290. 

Oram-fed -SkiSi Properly the distinctive description of mutton 
and beef fattened upon gram which used to be 
the pride of Bengal. But applied figuratively to 
any * pampered creature \ 
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in the article on CAL AV ANCE ( //o&son-Jbftsort, p. 145 ) we 
are told that the word Calamnce comes from the Span. graJjamos, 
which De Candolle mentions as Castilian for ‘ pois citiche' or 
cicer arietinum ( = gram ) 

The above usages of gram as food for horses and men, take its 
history upto A. D. l.tt l. I shall now trace this history backward 
from A. D. 1513. 

Narahari in his medical glossary called the Rajanighantu' 
composed in Kashmir C. A. D. 1450^ refers to or gram as 
“ 9lf5nTi|T ” ( food for horses ) in the following verse: — 

“ ’^01^5 wrff I 

5rr5rm3!ir ^ w: ii ’ 

In the two special treatises on horses, which are definitely 
earlier than Narahari ’s RTijanighantu we get some references 
to Caiyika as food for horses. These treatises are ( 1 ) ^ of 

RfT^rflffT and ( 2 ) of jy. 

References to in the of 3Tg^7T are as follows •- 

Page 106 ( chap. 11 — 5570131 173^013 ) 

“ =3lir3?rW3 TJT3T«7 ^ ’3Tf7 I 

33T^;t OTtlps-gr ?3T3[3 H \ U ” 

Here ^orqr or gram is definitely prescribed for the regimen of 
horses along with 33,* trr3, and mis’. The editor in explaining 
the above observes 

^ Quoted OD p, 212 of bv K. M, Vaidya, Triohur, 1936, 

^ IJobson Jobson ( p. 476 ) refers to Kitchery ( ) as food for 

hones: — “ c. 1475 Horses are fed on jiease ; also on Kichiris, boiled with 
sugar and oil etc. ” — Ahdurrazak in India in 15th Century, p. 10 — Does 
pease ’* here mean chick-peas or ? 

3 Edited by Ume^a Chandra Gupta in Bibliithcca Indica, Calcutta, 1886, 
pages 335. A Glossary of inrimn mentioned by Jay adatta, together 

with their Bengali, Hindi and Latin synonyms, is given by the Editor at the 
end of this edition. In this glossary or opium is mentioned on p. 3. 

* Edited by Ume4a Chandra Gupta, Bib, Indiod, 1837 pages 63. 

5 ( A. D. 10S8-U72 ) in his lexicon ) 

mentions as the favourite of horses ^ ( Comm. “ 

). He refers to in verse 237 as “ 

explains AmarakoU 

mentions hones and ). 
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“ «hT!Tm RHIT; JRW 3n*^- 

3n^a[iT nisn i gjw ^ itwrit i itr 

%3iRwr Rfw f rJ^orw ??r: i ” 

Then the editor quotes the following verse from arfrrjTTor ! — 

“ ’RURT^RVff^ »rr>T ^nr^a; i 
aTflTTROtgr^q iraRW g5JT ?5T II 
aTCT g«^ ?Ta3gT%aaRr5«r fw i ” 
fRt anjTs^fom t qi wqm ^ smr. i ^ f¥^: i 

5Wr<irR 'R ^ar:. 'I ” 

Chapter 13 deals • with the treatment of horses in different 
seasons ( R^-at3-3'<rariT ). Special attention is given to the food' 
of the horses in these se&sons. Among articles of food for the 
autumn ( 51^?! ) we find RTR^T ( meat-broth ) and for the winter 
( ) some wine { arR<ifr ) also. Wine ( Rf%rT ) is also pre- 
scribed for the spring ( ). In chapter 22 dealing with treat- 

ment of horses for removing fatigue ( wrRfTRI? ) RTR TR or flesh 
juice is prescribed along with ga ( barley ). In chapter 40 dealing 
with the treatment of horses in fever ( ) RTRTR-3fr^ or 

rice boiled with flesh juice is prescribed. Chapter 66 ( ^RR^5q ) 
prescribes the several uses of garlic in 22 verses. Garlic is said 
to be specially beneficial to old horses ( f%5 R R^ROT fRRRI 
sr^n^ ). References to ROT^ as food for horses in the 3RR^'|.1 %r 
of R^ are as follows 

Page 89 — chapter 11 ( RTiJRRr ) prescribes the use of gram 
( Rsra> ) in the absence of RR in the following verse •- 

'' RRtrR RRR RR^^Rif^rfRfr^ R I 
RRT5>n^5«T ROTRSISI, RRt^RHTTR RRT II ? o H ” 

R^ praises why much the use of RR for feeding the horses as 

follows r 

“ ^RRRI RRI MV I 

R#R5R RRf Rfr RRI R5T RRT fR H ?V II ” 

> Cf. Ain-i-Akbarl ( A. D. 1590 ) ( Blochmann ) Vol. I ( 1873 )—Ain if) 
on Imperial Horse Stablei— The regimen includes pcaff, grain^ flour, sugar, 
ffash grass, ghea, hay, molasses, salt. Brown sugar, green oats for regular 
horses---Begimen for foals includes milh of Cows. 
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<nr had been the sustainer of the Aryans from Vedic times and 
consequently lavishes so much praise on it. The Vedic 
Aryans' may have used for their horses. and sitrfTT 

prescribe as food for horses. is prescribed by for 

horses. Keith in bis Vedic Index ( Vol. II, p. 117 ) states that 
“ in the ^Igveda and later denotes the ‘ grass ’ on which 
animals feed and which is burnt by the forest fire. ” 

Page 42— continues his praise of in the following 
lines 

“ u«rr In; i 

I ^^.11 

fitra frr'rTm: it ii 

Page 4S— When wrote his treatise had attained 

quite an important status in the regimen of the horses. In fact 
it was considered as the second best grain for horses ( next to UT ) 
as will be seen from the following verse; — 

“ urvsTRfuart i ” 

“ 5%5vrT: qTrFfaqiqqsTfTT^T I ” 

In the detailed regimen of horses Kautilya mentions numerous 
items except ^ni5p. I am, therefore, inclined to suggest that 
was not used as food for horses in Kautilya’s time. The question 
now arises as regards the exact time when came to be used 
as food for horses or “ It appears that when wrote 

his treatise the use of was getting into vogue as food for 
horses. We must-now find references to as food for horses 
in sources earlier than the time of iTUfrl and the authors of 

* In the Vedic Index ( Vol I — “ ’ ’ Keith and Macdonell do not 

refer to the use of fo* ** horses. In the Arihasastra Kautilya refers to 
in the regimen for horses in his chapter on ( Book II, chap. 30) 

p. 147 of Eng. Trans, by Shamsastry, 1929. 

For the best horse ( the diet shall be ) two dronas of any one of the 
grains, rice ( ), barley panic seeds ) soaked or cooked, 

mudgd ( Phaseolus Mango), or Masa ( Phaseolus Radiatus ;oDe prastha of 
oil, 5 pn/a6’ of salt, 50 of flesh, one adhaka cf broth {rasa), or two 

ddhakas of ourd, 5 palas of sugar ( K^ara ), to make their diet relishing one 
prasthu of auru liquor or two prasthas of milk. ** 

There is no reference to in the Word-Index to the Arthaxdstra, 
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and 3r'«rf%t%I%fT respectively. But ^hat is the time of 
and ? In connection with this question the following 
data may be recorded : — 

(1) In the Vedic times “Horses from the Indus were of 
special value, as also horses from Sarasvatl ( see p. 43 of Vedic 
Index ( Keith and Macdonell ) 

( 2 ) The Arthasastra of Kautilya ( p, 148 of Eng, Trans., 1929 ) 
mentions the following varieties of horses = — 

( i ) Kdmboja, ( ii ) Sindhu, ( iii ) Aratta and ( iv ) Vnndyu — 
These are the best breeds and ( v ) Bahlika, ( vi ) Papeija, 

( vii ) Sauvira and ( viii ) Taihdn are breeds of middle 
quality. 

( 3 ) 5Ttr^ in chap. VI of his mentions the following 

kinds of horses = — 

Best kinds ■ — ( 1 ) fTTfsT-:^ ( Arabian horses ) 

( 2 ) ( Persian ) 

( 3 ) or -icr^nir 

other kinds are ( 4 ) srrm; or gw^i; , ( 5 ) , ( 6 ) , ( 7 ) 

, ( 8 ) qis^ar: . ( 9 ) , ( 10 ) , ( 11 ) , ( 12 ) 

ftrr: , ( 13 ) , ( 14 ) , ( 15 ) , ( 16 ) 

frflniTrfnT: , ( 17 ) etc. 

( 4 ) in chap. II of his 3i5^j%r%ff»TfT mentions the follow- 

ing kinds of horses 

Best kinds ■■ — ( 1 ) firRT^Br: ( Arabian ) 

( 2 ) umion; ( Khorasan ) 

( 3 ) Tgrr: ( variant gsrm: ) 

Other kinds :— ( 4 ) *frfiTTTnn: , ( 5 ) %^ren: , ( 6 ) ( variant 

gtqfrn: ), ( 7 ) megTTT: , ( 8 ) Trersjjpyr; , ( 9 ) glgn-- , 
( 10 ) 5rr^Tr: , ( 11 ) fgfggrn: . 

The above list of numerous kinds of horses known to Indians 
in the time of STgarf and contains a eulogy of fTT^® 
( Arabian ), ( Persian ) and some other foreign breeds of 

horses like (Turkish) and ^pngniT (KhorasSn) varieties. 

This popularity of Persian Turkish, Khorasan, Arabian and other 
foreign breeds clearly shows that the importation of foreign 
horses into India was an established feature of foreign commeros 
with India at the time when and composed their 

treatises on horses. 
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( 5 ) Morco Polo in his Travels ' ( A. D. 1298 ) records some 
references to horses of different countries as follows 

T (iQ^ 28 JFIorsBS in JuThomoTiict,^ Morco Polo observes i“~ 
“ There is here an excellent breed of horses which has 
the appellation of Turki and fine mules which are 
sold at high prices. '' The Turki breed of horses is 
esteemed throughout the East for spirit and hardi- 
ness. ( Compare horses mentioned by ). 

Page 50 — Horses in Persia 

“ The country is distinguished for its excellent breed of horses 
many of which are carried for sale to India and bring high prices 
not less in general than two hundred livres tournois. ^ 

“ The traders of these parts convey the horses to Kisi to 
Ormus, and to other places on the coast of the Indian sea, where 
they are purchased by those who carry them to India. In conse- 
quence, however, of the greater heat of that country, they do not 
last many years, being natives of a temperate climate. 

Page 184 — Horses of Tartars fed on grass alone. 

The Tartars “ are capable of supporting every kind of priva- 
tion, and when there is a necessity for it can live for a month on 
the milk of their mares and upon such wild animals as they 
may chance to catch. Their horses are fed upon grass alone and 
do not require barley or other grain, (contrast the Indian regimen 
for horses consisting of and mentioned in the 

and 5iT»grf%r%r%fT of STq'fW and and the rich diet for 
horses given by the Arthasdstra in its chapter on ), 

* Ed. by Thomas Wright, London, 1901, 

“Turkomania ” then comprised the possessions of the great Soljuk 
dynasty in Asia Minor, says the Editor, Mr. Wright. 

® Wright observes The excellence of the Persian horses, for which 
they may perhaps be indebted to the mixture of the Arabian and Turki 
breed, is well known. A detailed account of their qualities is given by 
Chardin ( tom ii, chap, viii, p. 25, 4 to ) ; and also by Malcolm ( Hist, of 
Persia Vol. ii, p. 51G). As the livre tournois, in the 14th cent, was at the 
proportionate value of 25 to 1 livre of the present times, it follows that, the 
price at which the Persian horses sold in India was from J500 to mo rupees. 

Cf. Vincent Smith ( 7 /isi^ory o/ indm, Oxford, 1914, p. 426 )— King Pula- 
ko^in II of the Deccan sent an embassy to Khusru II of Persia in A. D. 625. 
Khusru sent a return embassy to Pulakeiin. A picture of this return embassy 
is fopnd on an Ajanta fresoc painting in Cave Nq. 1. 
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“ The men are habituated to remain on horse-back during 
two days and two nights, without dismounting , sleeping in that 
situation whilst their horses graze. 

Page 262 — Horses bred in Karaian^ 

— ■* The best horses are bred in this province ^ ( Wright 
observes “ This is probably the same breed as the tangun or 
tanyan horses of lower Tibet, carried from thence for sale to 
Hindustan. The people of Butan informed Major Rennell that 
they brought their ianyans thirty-five days journey to the frontier’^ 
(cf. mentions breed 

Page 266 — Horses^bred in Karazan 

“In this province the horses are of a large size and whilst 
young are carried for Sale to India. It is the practice to deprive 
them of one joint of the tail, in order to prevent tliem from 
lashing it from side to side, and to occasion its remaining 
pendant, as the whisking it about, in riding, appears to them a 
vile habit 

Page 38(1-- No horses are bred in Maahar but they are imported 
form Arabia 

— “ No horses being bred in this country the king and his 
three royal brothers expend large sums of money annually in 
the purchase of them from merchants of OrmuSy Diufary Peoher 
and Adem etc. " 

— '* The climate of the province is unfavourable ^ to the race 
of horses. 

1 Wright states that Karaian is generally understood to be north- 
western part of yun-nan. Dr. F. Buchanan ( Asiatic Researches, Vol, iv, 
p. 228 ) writes this word as Karayn, He also speaks of Ka-Kiayn a wild 
people on the frontiers of China. ihentions a breed of horses of the 

name ( variants ). ais® mentions the ^^\u] 

breed. Has or its phonetic variants any connection with Ka-‘Kiayn 

people on ths frontiers of China, mentioned by Buchanan ? 

^ W'right states that Karazan is another province of Yun-nan— It 
appears that the practice of docking the tails of horses by separating one or 
more of the vertebrae, which has become so common in England existed 
many hundred years ago amongst the people of Yun-nan, in the remotest 
part of China— Chinese prounciation of Karazan would be Ka-la-Shan, 

8 Wright observes ; — “ Even at the present day there is no breed of 
horiei in the Southern part of the peninsula, and all the cavalry employed 
( continued on the next page ) 
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— “ For food they give them flesh dressed with rice, and other 
prepared meats, the country not producing any grain besides 
rice. 

Page 4^0— Horses exported to India from Kanan or Tana. 

They likewise take on board a number to horses fo be 
carried for sale to different parts of India!' ^ 

Page 4 SO — Horses from Aden exported to India, 

“ In this pert of Aden, likewise, the merchants ship a greater 
number of Arabian horses, which they carry for sale" to all the 
kingdoms and islands of India, obtaining high prices for them and 
making large profits " ( cf. the statement of and that 

or Arabian horse belongs to the best class of horses. ) 

Page 441 — ITorst^s exported to India from Kalnjaft^' or Kalafn to 
India. 

“ Its harbour is good, and many trading sliips arrive there 

from India These likewise carry away freights of horses, 

which they sell advantageously in India. '' 

It is clear from the foregoing references of A. D. 1298 
about the importation of Persian, Arabian, Turkish and other 
breeds of horses to India that these horses enjoyed a wide 
popularity in Indian kingdoms and that this Indo-foreign trade 
in horses was already an established feature of the commercial 
relations of India with other countries. It is on this account 
that we find a definite mention o! and rTn%'^ horses 

in the treatises on horses by and 

( continued from the previous 2'>age ) 

there are foreign.*^ also considers the horses bred in the Eastern and 

Southern country as 3:('4q or of low quality 

‘‘ ii li 

' Wright observes Horses were carried from the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and places in their vicinity to the northern parts of India, from 
whence their breed was exported to the southern provinces. Such at least 
appears to have been the course of the traffic before it was disturbed by 

European influence. ’’ . j . 

> Kalayati is Kalhat, on the Coast of Oman, not far to the southward of 

Muscat. 

13 ( Annals, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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( 6 ) The Western Calukya King composed his en- 
cyclopaedic Sanskrit work ' about A, D. 1130 i. e. about 

168 years earlier than Marco Polo’s Travels. In this work there 
is a chapter on ari^^Tirr^fT or the game on Indian Polo. * 
The king should understand the kinds of the best horSes for this 
game brought before him by his officers ( OTT 

) Some^vara then names the following classes of horses 

Best Horses— { 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) Wsft, (4) srr^^, (5) ansa 

( 6 ) ( 7 ) ( 8 ) TlffT, ( 9 ) ( lO ) imnr, ( 11 ) ^ir- 

( 12 ) ^srrsar, ( 13 ) 

Middle Breeds-( 14 ) ( 15 ) ( 16 ) sn^vrrT, ( 17 ) 

( 18 ) ( 19 ) ?rrrir?, ( 20 ) ( 21 ) ( 22 ) 

( 23 ) %3fr, ( 24 ) f 5iar, ( 25 ) jft^rT, ( 26 ) ^rrmar. ( 27 ) 

Inferior Breeds— ( 28 ) ( 29 ) ( 30 ) gmr, ( 31 ) J3TT, 

(32)Tnrtr, (33)aTf?r5w, (34) (35) (36) 

( 37 ) ( 38 ) etc. 

It will be seen from the above list that many foreign breeds 
of horses such as ®to. 

were considered best horses about A. D. 1130, when Somes vara 
ruled in the Deccan. The question of the identification of all 
these breeds of horses mentioned by as also those men- 

tioned in other works will have to be considered separately as 
such identification has a direct bearing on the history of foreign 
commerce with India. 

In the ( Indian Polo ) chapter referred to above 

there is no occasion for to mention the food for the horses. 

Accordingly there is no mention of or gram in it.* 

> Ed. by G. K. Shrigondekar, G. O. 8. Baroda, Vol. 11. 1939. 

» Ibid, pp. 211-224-^H%gr5n?fi '■ while comparing the 

bone-lore in thi« chapter with that in the horse-treatises of and ;Tf(7. 

See also Mr. G. K. Sbrigondekar'i paper on “ Indian Polo” in the Proceed- 
ings of the Indian Ori. Conference, Allahabad of 1926. 

* I note here some references to -topp and its uses found in the 
Vol. II ( Baroda ) 1939 

P. SO — ( rice boiled with gram ) used for gu'jvfppf. 

P, 115— Chapter on to be used in cookery after grinding 

it in a srrf — (= =gnTW) ?«•»« with spices ( p. 119 ), 

set— Chapter on gnpP pulse to be giren to he buffaloes 

used for fight. 


( continued on the next page ) 
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( 7 ) The lexicon Amarakoia mentions as the name of a 
horse ( see of Kanda II of Amarakoia, ed. by N. G. Sardesai 

and H. D. Sharma ). It mentions also four breeds of horses as 
follows — 

P. 185— “ '' The 

commentator explains “ cr^ srmr: { cr# 

The Aimrakoia ( Between A. D. 500 and 800 ) refers to the 
or Persian horses. This reference is important as it is one 
of the earliest references to horses we have so far recorded. 

adds the breed to the four breeds mentioned by 

Amara. The date of is about A. D. 1050, 

( 8 ) Tiie Brhaisafhhifa. of Varabamihira ( C. A. 500 ) contains 
a small section on ( chap. 66 Jn 5 verses ) but it mentions 

no breeds of horses in it though it mentions 

( 9 ) Narahari in his medical glossary called of 

G A, D, 1450 refers to the following breeds ' of horses : — 

(1) 3Tr?f, (2) r%?giT, (3) 4?rrf3T, ( 4 ) qrr^^, ( 5 ) ^t^rsr, ( 6 ) 

( 7 ) ^mm, ( 8 ) 

( 10 ) During the Polonnaruva period of the history of Ceylon 
( A, D. 1017-1235 ) horses^ chariots and elephants were used at 
times in warfare but an army of which they formed part was 
rather the exception than the rule because there were no 
convenient routes to follow in a thickly wooded country like 
Ceylon. The soldiers as a rule travelled on foot and the generals 
were carried in palanquins with parasols held over them as a 
sign of their authority. * Ceylon^s trade with the West began 

( continued from the previous page ) 

1\ Chapter on ( Angling ) — Balls of r;? or 

gram flour with boiled rice to be used for feeding fishes. 

Pages JSS-i^SG^Boar^hunt ( ) is described. Boars are very fond 

of ) — several uses of for tempting the boars 

before the king hunted them are described. 

The foregoing references clearly prove that in A. D. IISO the use of 
5 ^^ gram for feeding buffaloes and boars was an established practice. 

« Vide p. 35 of ^aidya. Trichur, 1936-7r;xn^HTa| is 

quoted here ai follows ; — 

^9 

■* Vide p. »1 of Early History of Ceylon, by G. C. Mendis, 1938. 
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very early. Ifc is not certain whether the Arabs had dealings 
with Ceylon before the Christian Era. From the 2nd century A. D, 
to the early part of the 3rd century Greek traders came to Ceylon. 
There was a revival of trade after Constantine ( A. D. 323-337 ) 
who made Byzantium the capital of the Roman Empire. Persians, 
who were Christians of the Nestorian sect also traded with the 
South-west of India and Ceylon but their trade ceased in the 7th 
century when Persia was captured by the Muslims. The conquest 
of Alexandria by the Caliphs in A. D. 638 stopped Ceylon's direct 
trade with Byzantine Empire. Before the end of the 10th century 
the Arabs established a trading settlement in Colombo. * In view 
of these circumstances it is doubtful if any foreign breeds of 
Lorses were imported to Ceylon as they were imported to India 
from Persia and Arabia say from A. D. 800 onwards. 

(11) We have already seen that and have stated that 
the breeds of horses from the and ( Southern and 

Eastern ) countries or provinces were of the most inferior quality 
( 31W). During the rule of the Pala dynasty in Bengal ( A. D. 
750-1200 ) cavalry was not neglected because they had to fight 
with Pratlharas who were strong in cavalry. Bengal had no 
good breed of horses. Horses were imported from foreign 
countries. It is said in the Mongyr plate of Devapala ( A. D. 
( 810-850 ) that the horses met their old mares in the Kamboja 
country. Kamboja was reputed for the finest breed in ancient 
times.® 

( 13 ) Dr. B. C. Law in his learned article"^ on “ Animals in 
Early Jain and Buddhist Literature " recently published records 
the following interesting information* about horses gathered from 
the Jaialcas 


1 Ibid, pp. 73-74. 

Vide p. 143 of Early History of Bengal by P. L. Paul, Calcutta, 1939. 

^ Indian Culture^ Vol. XII ( July-Sept. 1945 ), pp. 6-7. 

^ Dr. A. D. Pusalker has drawn my attention to the following referenoea 
to Horses in Dr. B. C. Law’s Tribes in Ancient India ( B. 0. R. Institute, 
1944 ) “ Horse-dealers figure prominently amongst the GandhUra trades 
and we learn from the that the GandhUran horses were considered 

the best of all ( oh. 99 ) ( Page 17 )— **Hor8e dealers from northern districts 
used to bring horses to Benares for sale ( Jdtaka il p. 287 ). Sindh horses 
were aratlable in Benares and were used as the royal horses of ceremony 
( Jataka II p. 338 ) Law, p. 112. 
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Hors^s^bindh horses are milk-white and thorough-bred. 

( J3.taka Nos. 22, 23, 160, 211, 529, 547, 538 ), They are white as 
lilies, swift as the wind and well trained ( Ibid, Nos. 544, 266, 
547 ). Horses like to eat pears ( Ibid, 176 ). Thorough-bred horses 
are fed on parched rice drippings broken meats and grass and red 
rice-powder ( Ibid No. 254 ). There are big chest-nut horses 
( Suhanu Jatihi No. 158 ). Horses are fierce ( Ibid No. 115 ). 
When they become rogue they bite quiet horses, but when two 
rogues meet they lick each other's body ( Ibid No. 158 ). The 
horse can also imitate men. A horse watching its tame trainer 
as he trampled on and on in front imitated him and limped too 
( Qiridanta Jdtaka No, 184, ) A thorough-br^ war-horse will not 
bathe in the same place where an ordinary horse took, its bath 
( Ibid No. 25 ). Horses were employed for drawing state-chariots 
( Ibid No. 22 ) and cars ( Ibid No. 211 ). Thorough-bred Sindh 
horses sheathed in mail were user! for war purposes ( Ibid, No. 
23 ; cf. Ibid, No. 547 ). The Valdha and Sindhii are the horses of 
superior breed ( Barliut, lil, PJ. XXVI, fig. 136 ). 

There was a trade in horses ( JUlaka Nos. 4 and 5 ). There were 
valuers employed by kings to fix the proper price of horses, 
elephants and the like ( Ibid, No. 5 ). Good horses used to fetch 
high prices. A high-bred foal was sold at Benares at a high price, 
separate price, was paid for the foal’s four feet, for its tail, for 
its head— six purses of a thousand pieces of money, one for each 
( Ibid, No. 254 ). This horse could run at such a high speed that 
nobody could see it at all. It could run over a pond without 
getting its hoofs wet, and gallop over lotus leaves without even 
pushing one of them under water ( Ibid, No. 254 ) — There was a 
flying horse, white all over and beaked like a crow, with hair 
like rnuUja grass, possessed of supernatural power, able to fly 
through the air. From HimSlaya it flew through the air until it 
came to Ceylon. It carried 250 men at a time ( Valdhassa Jdtaka 
No. 196 

There is no reference to or gram as food for horses in 
the above account of ancient Indian horses, though it refers to 
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rice^ meat * and grass as food for horses. The breeds of horses 
mentioned in this account are Valdlia and Sindhn only. The 
reference to trade in horses is in harmony with the references to 
such trade recorded by me already in this paper. 

( 13 ) In riew of the Indo~foreign horse-trade referred to in 
the Indian and Foreign sources of history the following remarks 
of Geoffrey Brooke in his book. “ The Way of a Man with a Horse 
( London, 1929 ) on the history of the Horse and Horsemanship 
will be read with peculiar interest • — 

Chapter I — The Horse. 

“ Throughout the past ages to the present day we find the 
horse’s many qualities appreciated and ti^rned to the use of man. 
His courage and endurance have repeatedly been recognized as 
dominant factors in war and his original use for this purpose 
dates back to pre-historic times. Archaeological evidence proves 
this to have been the case in India, Persia, Assyria, and Egypt, 
where the horse was bred and trained as a means of conveyance. 
In 2787 B, C. the Chinese^ are known to have made use of cavalry. 

^ Geoffray Brooke in his book “ The Way of a Man with a horf^e'* 
( London, 1929 ) has dealt with the question of feeding of sick horses. He 
prescribes eggs, milk, bread, biscuits, beer and toinc for supplying nourish- 
ment in a concentrated form. Beer, Stout and Wine$ are to be given chiefly 
to stimulate appetite. A quart of or Stout and bottle of wine are 

to be usually given ( P, 101 ) “ A horse that does not appear to be thriving 
may be given a wine-glass-ful of Cod-liver oil in thrice the amount in treacle 
mixed in bis feed once a day. '* 

* Vide ** Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese, B. C, 1121, Translated by 
W. R. Gingell, London, 1852— This Chinese oUssic ( 3000 years old ) refers 
to royal chariots and banners (pp. 18-26). It describes how men of the 
Chow Dynasty ( tl2l B, C. ) paid particular regard to carriages, and then 
records in detail the principles of carriage building. It refers to 
military carriages, small carriages with one pole and a pair of horses on each 
side of the pole and large carriages with two shafts and an ox between them. 
The small carriages were used for hunting and war purposes. There were 
also plain carriages ” used as vehicles, drawn by ox or Aonse— This book 
then lays down the “ regulations by which the people bred horses, ” Horses 
were of six kinds : — ( 1 ) thorough-bred, ( 2 ) charger^ ( 3 ) horse of colour, 
( 4 ) roadster, ( 5 ) hunter, and ( 6 ) common-bred* There were officers to 
look after the Castration of horses, and officers to supervise the harnessing 
and unharnessing. There were other officers to manage the vicious horses.— 
These observations are evidently about 1000 years older than those in 
Kautfilya'i chapter on in the about 2000 years earlier 

than tbfse in the treatises of and 
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Amongst other places in the Bihl^ we find in the Book of Kings, 
reference made to Solomon's captains, rulers of his chariots and 
his horsemen. The cavalry of Alexandar the Great^ was famous 
in their days throughout his many campaigns. We know too 
that the ancient Greeks were highly skilled horsemen and devoted 
much of their time in equitation. There is both sound advice 
and practical knowledge to be derived from Xenophons treatise 
on horsemanship. It is interesting to note that Herodotus in his 
book Thalia refers to Darius sustaining an accident when hunting 
on horse-back. We know of course that the Egyptians, Fhoeni- 
dans and Romans employed horses in chariots in addition to 
normal cavalry of those times. 

Throughout past centuries to this day the Arabs have been 
recognized as a nation of horsemen and it is to these people and 
their particular breed of horse that we owe the wonderful Thorough 
bred of modern times. Among the early British at the time of the 
Roman conquest the Iceni^ held a justly high reputation for the 
excellence of their horses and their horsemanship. 

In mediaeval^ times good horsemanship was highly esteemed 
as witness the English Knights who won their spurs by gallantry 
on the field of battle. ** 

The foregoing data gives us a glimpse into the history of 
Indian interest in horses and the consequent importation of 
foreign horses into India from very early times. We have seen 
already that the Amarakosa refers to the Pdraslka or Persian 
horses. We know also that Pulakesin II of the Deccan sent an 
embassy to Persia in A. D. 625. Are we to suppose that the 

* AlexaDder*8 favourite charger Bucephalus died at Jhelum ctiy of 
the Hydaspes in N. India after carrying him in all his campaigns. Alexander 
built at this place a city in memory of his oharger after his battle with 
Porus. ( Vide p. 110 of Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. Everyman’s 
Library, London, 1913. ) 

8 Jceni a powerful people in Britain dwelling in the modern counties 

of Suffolk and Norfolk. Their revolt from the Romans under their heroic 
queen Boadicea is celebrated in history ( Ibid, p, 277 ). 

• Mongol horseman under Jenghiz Khan ( d\e^ 1227 A.D.) were cele- 
brated for their conquests A Mongol on a single pony will ride from 

Urga to Kalgan - by the shortest route 600 miles ” ( Vide p. 133 of Unknown 
Mongolia by Oarruthers, Vol. II ). See article on Mongol Army in JRAS, 

JM3, p. 61. 
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Persian horses ’ began to be imported to India after A. D. 600 ? 
According to the Bombay Gazetteer the demand for Persian and 
Arabian horses arose from the scare created by Mussalman 
cavalry. If this statement is true to history the horse-trade from 
Persia and Arabia must have been started some time after the 
conquest of Sind by the Arabs in A. D, 712. The Arabs had made 
several raids on the coasts of Western India ; one of these in 
A, D, 6S7 from Bahrein and Oman in the Per sian Gulf plundered 
the Konkon coast near Tharia ( see Elliot and Dowson's History, 
I, pp, 415'-416 ). In view of the above history of the trade in 
Persian and Arabian horses I am inclined to think that the 
treatises on horses by and viz. the and 

are later than C. A, D, SOO as they refer to the 
( Persian ) and cTTT%^ ( Arabian ) horses among the best breeds of 
horses. These treatises were probably composed before A. D. 
1300 as they show in a remarkable degree the necessity felt by 

* According to Bomba y J Vol. Xi I[ ( Thana ) Part II, p. 403 ) 

The Thaoa coast has taken a leading part in foreign oomraeroe of Western 
India in the following periods of history : — 

(i) B, C. ^500 — B, C, 500 There are signs of trade with Egypt 

Phoenicia and Babylon^ 

( ii ) B, C. 250 — A, D, 25)0 — There are dealings with, perhaps settle- 
ments of, Greeks and Romans. 

( iii ) A. P.250 — 6’ir; — There are Persian alliances and Persian 

settlements. 

( iv ) A^ D. 700 — J200 — There are Mussalaman trade relations and 

Mussalman settlements from Arabia and 
Persia. 

During the reign of the great Nosherwan ( A. D. 6J1-57S ), the relations 
between Western India and Persia were extremely close. In the several 
lists of the articles of trade imported to India from outside before the 
period of the rule of the tSilahdras ( A. D. 810-1260 ) I don’t find any references 
to tne import of horses. The Gazetteer observes ( p. 431 ) : — 

“ The chief trade in Animals was towards the ck}se of the period ( 1290 ), 
a great import of horses from the Persian Gulf and from Arabia. No ships 
came to Thana without horses and the Thana chief was so anxious to secure 
them that he agreed not to trouble the pirates so long as they let him 
have the horses as his share of the plunder. This great demand for horses 
seems to have risen from the scare among the Hindu rulers of the Deccan 
caused by the Mussalman cavalry. As many as 10,000 horses a year are said 
to have been imported. Speaking of Mussalman trade ( p. 444 ) the 
observes: — “The constant demand for horses kept up a close 
connection between the Thana and East Arabian ports and there was a 
considerable trade with the Zangibar coast. ’’ 
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the Hindu Kings * of the period 800-1300 A. D. of providing 
such manuals for the care of their cavaliy with a view to 
combating the Mussalman trained cavalry like that used by 
Shiab-nd-din against Prithiviraja of Ajmer in A. D. Il9l. 

If or gram came to be used as food for horses in India 
say between A. D. 800 and 1300, the period during which the 
above mentioned treatises on horses were composed we must 
investigate whether the use of as food for horses has 

travelled to India along with the Persian and Arabian horses 
or otherwise. In connection with this problem it is necessary to 
locate references to as food for horses in Persian^ Arabic and 
TurJdsh sources prior to A. D. 800 but I must leave this task to 
scholars conversant with these sources. I have tried in this paper 
to record the history of or gram as food for horses between 
C. A. D. SOO and 187C. I propose to deal with the question of the 
antiquity of op the strength of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit 
sources on a subsequent occasion and the present paper is only 
an ofif-shoot of the main study pertaining to the history of this 
importani; grain on which horses have been fed for more than 
1000 years in India. 


' is called “ colophons of the different chapters 

of his 

14 ( Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 



Some Interesting Problems in 

mahabharata text transmission 

BY 

S. K. BELVALKAR 
Problem No. 3^ 

When Duryodhana and Arjuna came simultaneously to 
Krsna in Dvaraka to ask for his assistance in the forth-coming 
war, Krsna, wishing to satisfy them both, proposed ( Udyoga 7. 17 ) : 

Arjuna accepted Krsna, alone and weaponless, and Duryodhana 
the ten thousand warriors of Krsna known as the Ndrayaxuis, 
Krsna eventually consented to become Arjuna^s charioteer, and 
as such could only give advice, but not himself take any part in 
fighting. In the Bhlsmaparvan, chapter 55 ( = GK 59 ), we are 
told that Krsna was not able to remain true to his word. On the 
third day of the battle, after a weak opening, Bhisraa the Gene- 
ralissimo of the Kauravas acquitted himself so valorously that 
Arjuna and the Pandavas were not able to offer him any re* 
sistanoe, and the ranks fled away from the field disregarding 
SatyakTs efforts to stem the rout. This angers Krsna to such 
an extent that he leaps down from the chariot and, with the 
discus named Sudariana in band ( 55. 89-92 ), rushes upon 
Bhisma with intent to kill him, Arjuna, however, runs after 
Krsna and stops him at the tenth step ( dasame pade : 55. 98 ), and 
persuades him to return, promising to fight Bhisma more man- 
fully, a promise which Arjuna amply fulfils during the rest of 
that day and on the day following. 


* Problem No. 1 appeared in the Annals, BORl, Vol. XXV, pp, 82-87, 
and No. 2 in Ibid* pp. 239-243. — The Mbh. references in this essay are all 
to the Critical Edition unless otherwise specified. 
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Duryodhana had all along suspected Bhlsma ( and Drona ) of 
partiality for the Pandavas. Earlier on the third day of the 
battle, Duryodhana had said ( 5. 54. 35ff. ) ; 


tn? JTr? %3 t i 

Bhlsma in reply said that the Pandavas were really invincible 
in battle. He would, nevertheless, do his best ( 6. 54. 41 ) : 

n 

It was after this that Bhlsma displayed his prowess which com- 
pelled Krsna to break his vow. When therefore, at the end of 
the day and also on the following day, the Pandava side is again 
triumphant, poor Duryodhana, himself wounded in the battle 
and having lost eight of his own brothers { 6. GO. 24-33 ), renews 
his complaint to Bhlsma ( 6. 61. 26ff. ) , who narrates to him 
what is known as the “ Visvopakhyana '' (chapters 61-64), 
which contains a legend about Krsna and Arjuna being the 
Avataras respectively of Narayana the Supreme Being, and of 
Nara the Great Sage.’ The narration of this legend, of course, 
does not materially afifeot the w^ar, which resumes its wonted 
course the morning following. 

On the ninth day of the battle we have, in all the recensions 
and testimonia without exception, a repetition of the whole series 
of events including, even Duryodhana’s reproof and Bhisma’s 
assurance, and culminating in Krspa's leaping down from the 
chariot and rushing towards Bhlsma, and of his returning to the 
oharioteer^s seat upon the importunities of Arjuna, who stops 
him, again, daiamepade ( 6. 102. 64). This time, however, Arjuna^s 
promise to mend and fight better does 7 iot produce results, and 

‘ This VpnkhyUna refers to the doctrine of the Four VyUhas, which is a 
seotarian dogma not known to the BhagavadgltU. It is found in portions of 
the Epic generally oousidered relatively late. 
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Bhisma Still remains the master of the field, so much so that 
Krsna and the Pandavas repair that night to Bhlsma^s camp and 
ask his advice as to what they should do to win the battle. 

Now when a battle is raging on for a number of days, there 
are naturally bound to be repetitions of incidents ; but this inci- 
dent of Krsna^s rushing upon Bhisma is not an ordinary incident, 
and it loses all its raison d'etre by being repeated. Furthermore, 
if, stung by Duryodhana's reproof, Bhisma is to prove his mettle, 
he is ordinarily expected to keep up that spirit, as he in fact 
does on the ninth day, and not allow Arjiina to get the better of 
him once more, as happens on the third day. It is also some- 
what odd that, on that third day, Arjuna should have been over- 
come by just a brief spell of lethargy, which is preceded as well 
as followed by continuous periods of very vigorous fighting. 

The principal moments of the repeated incident are : ( i ) 
Bhisma’s superior exploit : third day ( 55. 3-39 ), ninth day 
( 102. 1-29 ) ; ( ii ) Arjuna’s lethargy ( mrdayuddhala ) : third day 
( 55. 40-79 ), ninth day (102,30-51 ); ( iii ) Krspa's passionate 
onrush : tliird day ( 55. 80-92 ;, ninth day ( 102. 52-58 ) ; ( iv ) 
Bhisraa’s response ; third day ( 55. 93-95 ), ninth day ( 102. 59-61 ); 
and ( V ) Arjuna^s overtaking and persuading Krspa to return, and 
resuming the fight third day (55,96-132 ), ninth day (102, 
62-78 ). On a critical comparison of the corresponding portions 
of the text from the third and the ninth days of the battle, if we 
find one of the accounts more detailed and exaggerated and 
couched mostly in the Tristubh metre in place of the normal epic 
Anustubh, that account is likely to be late or secondary. This is 
80 in the case of the description of the last three moments ( iii-v ) 
belonging to the third day. In view of this it would be quite 
safe to conclude that the repetition of the incident of Krsna's 
rushing against Bhisma on the third day of the battle is 
secondary, being an affcerthoughir primarily designed to give 
occasion for the sectarian Viivopukhyaiia being brought into the 
picture. Such a conclusion would also gain in probability by the 
added circumstance ( which cannot escape being noticed by even 
a superficial reader ) that the descriptions of the first two 
moments ( Hi ) of the incident belonging to the above two days 
contain a very large number of verbally identical stanzaS) lines 
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and phrases, which makes it impossible to suppose that the texts 
belonging to the two days in question could have been quite 
independent compositions. 

It is in this substantially identical portioa of the text 
that a very interesting problem relating to Mahabharata text- 
transmission confronts us, which I propose to here very briefly 
indicate. I must say that the problem struck me as a problem 
only after the work of constituting the text of the two chapters 
in accordance with the established procedure in the matter had 
been completed.' That the problem would assume the form in 
which I am going to present it here was the Jeast expected. In 
order that readers might exactly appreciate the situation, 

I present in the pages that follow the constituted text of 
chapter 55 of the Bhisiiiaparvan, stanzas 34*-66®^ and chapter 102, 
stanzas 24-52 in opposite columns, the portion common to the 
two chapters being given once only in the centre, while the 
variant readings are placed in the two side columns. Stars 
indicate that the lines are wanting in the description of the day 
concerned. For facility of reference I have numbered the entire 
text by lines 1 to 67. 

^ TIius for instance: in line 1 ( 00 . 34®) was accepted on 

the evidence of Ks-s i> D ( excej)! D 2 ) ; while ( 1^^* ^1* ) 

the evidence of isi K 0 - 2. 4 I> M 1 - 3 . 5 . 

In line 2 ( 55, 34^ ) was accepted on the evidence of bi 

Ko- 3.5 D 2 Gi .3 M ; while ( iU2. 24^ ) on the evidence of all 

MSS. except Di TG ; Ku. 1 om. 

In line 13 ( 55. 40* ) was accepted on the evidence of Si 

KD 2 . 6 ; wliile\Kcf^'^T7r:( 102.30*) is given by all MSS. without 
exception. 

In line 30 ( 35. 17'' ) was accepted oji the evidence of Si Ks 

TGs-4 Mw ; wliile iifttrqTq;. ( 102. 38' ) on tlie evidence of Si Ko-i 11 
DaDii Di. 3.4 ( orig. ). t-8 Ts Gi Mi. 

In line 55 ( 55. OO' ) was accepted on tlie evidence 

of Si Ko .4 11 DaL)n Ds-s.i, while 4f|s)T'Il4l (102.19'') on the 

evidence of Bi Ki. 

It will he noted that in all these places there was no other variant 
as strongly supported as the one accepted; several of the rejected 
readings were rejected by reason of some slight change or enor, but 
otherwise they also support the accepted text. 
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Sdtrntah is a iiioi o taiiiiliar epitliet ; sattvacan is somewhat unusual. 
Vxrah is less specific than Bhlsmah, 
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The ra in line 62 refers to drsfva in line 61 . When line 61 was omitted , the ca had to be changed to tu. 
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Upon a careful comparison of the text as presented here, the 
following five points of critical importance would seem to 
emerge. ( 1 ) There are four cases, three of which are attempts to 
turn a lectio difficilior ( belonging to the description of the third 
day ) into a lectio facilior ( belonging to the ninth day ), and the 
fourth a phenomenon of case- attraction. This would mean that — 
so far as the present passage goes — it is the third-day descrip- 
tion that is earlier and original, while it is the ninth-day descrip- 
tion ( which on other considerations and in other sections we 
found to be earlier and original ) that we have to now put down 
as a modification from that of the third-day. The four cases 
are : ( a ) in line 1, the reading which contains an 

archaic double scvhdhi, while the reading removes that 

grammatical irregularity ; ( b ) in line 2, the reading ^«RWT- 
R<fTT%rrr* of the third day which gives the reason why the warriors 
were unable to stop the fugitive soldiers ; the corresponding 
( presumably caused by attraction to 
above ) adding nothing to the main statement ; ( c ) in 

line 13, the form ( instead of the regular ), 

which Las to be explained away ( like the proper name E&lid&sa ) 
with the help of Pftnini 6. 3. 63, whereas the corresponding 

has no grammatical irregularity to be explained away j 
( d ) in line 30 the form ( in place of the more usual 

?T?RVR), which has to be explained, under Panini 8. 2. 9, by 
subsuming the word under the which is an 

or a list of words to which occasional additions in a case of need 
are permitted. Some persons may not be inclined to attach much 
importance to these small points of grammar, but the fact is 
undoubted that four instances all possessing the same tendency 
have been collected from a passage of just thirty stanzas. 

Here is another feature (2) offered by the same passage. 
Lines 17-21 contain Krsna^s exhortation to Arjuna, in which the 
latter is reminded of certain boastful words formerly uttered by 
him, which he is now called upon to make good. Line 18 of this 
passage is extra in the ninth-day text, and its purpose obviously 
is to more narrowly specify the occasion of Arjuna's earlier 
speech. Arjuna, it would seem, had boasted of his ability to kill 
Bhl^ma and others not only in Upaplavya ( a suburb of the VirAta 
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capital ) in the presence of Samjaya ( 5. 47. 46 ff. ), but also in his 
return- message to Duryodhana conveyed through Duryodhana’s 
messenger Uluka, who met the Papdavas in their army-camp at 
Kuruksetra ( cf. 5. 158-160 ). As can be easily seen, it is in the 
nature of a later text to more narrowly specify an earlier dubious 
reference. 

In the next place ( 3 ), when warriors fought, it was quite in 
the order of the day that they should wound ( and even kill ) 
each other^s horses and charioteers. Accordingly, Bhisma could 
legitimately wound Krsna the charioteer of Arjuna, as well as 
Arjuna himself. Lines 53-61 in the account of the third day 
describe how this happened. In the account of the ninth day, 
lines 53-54 and 57-61 are altogether absent, and, what is more 
noteworthy, the pronoun ( ‘those two^ ) which in line 55 ( as 
found in the third day^s account ) stands obviously for Krsna 
and Arjuna, is, in the ninth day^s description, dropped, and 
JBhIsma and Arjuna are specifically mentioned. Obviously, 
the author of the ninth day^s description did not wish to 
unnecessarily emphasise Bhlsma^s having wounded the Divine 
charioteer of Arjuna. Such a sentiment belongs to a later age. 

Further ( 4 ), we have already seen that on the ninth or the 
penultimate day of his Generalship, Bhisma all along retains his 
hold upon Arjuna in the fight. Such words as those in lines 47 
and 48, or the description in lines 57-61 should accordingly fit 
in on the penultimate day, and not on a day like the third when 
Bhisma is unable to offer to the end an effective resistance to 
Arjuna. Actually, however, the words are found in the account 
of the third day ( as though that was the real penultimate day of 
Bhisma's fight ), and not in the account of the ninth day. If they 
were there originally in both the accounts, it is difficult to explain 
their omission from a context where they fitted better, and their 
retention in a context where they did not fit, unless we suppose 
that the context where they now are was at one time the context 
in which they did actually fit; that day, in other words, being, in 
an earlier stage of the Epic, the penultimate day of Bhisma's General- 
ship. That the present eighteen-day battle is frightfully padded 
by reduplications, exaggerations, and inventions of the miracul- 
ous is generally conceded, so that a saving of six days this way 
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would be quite welcome, though it might be naturally very 
difiSoult to prove it now by adequate objective evidence. 

Finally ( 5 ), compare and contrast carefully the text of 
lines 22-27 as they appear in the third day's account and in that 
of the ninth. The words as we find them in the earlier account 
fit in there quite well, and they could just as well have fitted, in 
the same form, in the later or the ninth day's account. But there 
has been a change, which could only have been from the third 
day to the ninth, and not vice versa. The change could only 
have been motivated by the desire to explain how it was that, 
in spite of the great and unforgettable teaching of the Bliagavad- 
glta revealed on the first day of the battle, Arjuna could still be 
invaded by the old scruples and exhibit no interest or vigour in 
the fight. So an attempt seems to have been made, in the account 
of the ninth day, to show that, although the old scruples 
continued still to bother Arjuna, he eventually did pull himself 
up and repeat in exactly the same words ’ the promise — karisye 
vacanam lava — that he had made in BG. 18. 73^ 

The question naturally suggests itself ^ why was not the Gita 
motif also introduced on the third day ? It cannot be seriously 
maintained that the Gita teaching was fresher on the third day 
than on the ninth. If the great teaching could at all be forgotten 
on the ninth day, it could just as well have been forgotten on the 
third. Further, if the Gita teaching needed a reminder, we 
expect the reminder to be administered on the day that is to be 
followed by Arjuna's accordant action thereafter, so that there 
might be no need later of a reminder to the reminder, as would 
have been the case if the Gita moHf had also been introduced on 
the third day. There may also be this other explanation possible. 
The author of the later remodelling of lines 22-27 on the ninth 
day was greatly obsessed by the importance of the BQ. teaching, 
which, in that more primitive stage in the development of the 
Epic when the third day of Bhiama's Generalship was the 
penultimate day, might not yet have attained to its subsequent 
pre-eminence. That the present Bhagavadgita, like the present 

' The line 28 ( which is extra in the ninth day ) only speoities what the 
Lord*! vacanam was which Arjuna was going to follow. 
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Mahabharata, had at least one ( if not two ) earlier less developed 
forms is generally conceded, although real differences begin the 
moment one proceeds to say what the earlier and the earliest 
forms of the Poem were like. 

The Mahabharata itself is our authority for the view that, 
before the Epic assumed its present form and dimension of ap- 
proximately one lac of stanzas, it was a smaller poem of about 
24,000 stanzas devoted to an account of the origin and history of 
the Bharata clan, culminating in the great fratricidal war, but 
not yet containing the several subsidiary stories or upcikhydnas ; 
and that in its earliest form the Poem was limited to a descrip- 
tive account of the Victory or Jaya in the war, and need not 
therefore have extended beyond eight or ten thousand stanzas. 
Nor need we suppose that the transition from the Jaya to the 
Bharata and again from the Bharata to the Mahabharata stages, 
was made all at one stroke and without intervening sub-stages. 
It is as though a coat originally made to fit a youth of small 
stature came in time to be enlarged by the opening out of certain 
seams and the occasional addition of cloth-pieces here and there 
to fit the body of an oversize adult, until someone thought once 
again of remodelling and substantially altering its entire cut and 
size and fashioning a loose overcoat out of it, — care being 
taken all along this triple process of sartorial evolution that no 
bits of the old cloth were absolutely thrown away as waste. In 
the final product of the tailoring art — however commendable the 
skill of the sempsters — it was inevitable that, once in a while, 
the seams, holes, creases and other vestiges of the earlier stages 
of the coat obtruded themselves here and there. Some of these, 
as for instance the reduplication of the Krsya-pratijm-bhanga inci- 
dent with the express purpose of engrafting the ViivopakhyUna on 
the main story, are plainly discernible. Others, however, are 
more subtle and elusive, as when in the body of an added passage 
( e. g. the account of the third day of the battle ), which shows 
the usual signs of lateness, a fragment is discovered ( e. g. the 
67 lines above given ) showing evident marks of an earlier stage. 
Until all such cases that might present themselves throughout 
the whole Epic are carefully garnered and tabulated, it would be 
hazardous to definitely say to what stage a given fragment 
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belongs and what the speoific form of the Poem then was of which 
it constituted an integral part. The Critical Edition of the 
MahSbh&rata is doing in its own way, slowly and diligently, the 
above-mentioned work of garnering and tabulating. The time 
for estimating the value of the completed work is not yet. What 
this paper is meant to offer in the meanwhile is just a fleeting 
glimpse of the possibilities that can be eventually opened out, so 
that, in the fulness of time, we might be able to trace some of the 
earlier stages in the evolution of the Great Epic of India ; and, 
as the Great Epic at all its stages generally has been a reflex of 
the cultural life of India, we would thereby be able to obtain a 
living record of the historical evolution, through the centuries, 
of the ideas and ideals of the peoples of Bharatavarsa. 

Finally, it would be interesting in this context to discuss the 
question as to whether, in rushing upon Bhlsma in anger, Krsna 
did commit any breach of undertaking. So far as the account of 
the third day is concerned, the breach of plighted word is 
without cavil, as there Krsna has the Sudariana in his hand 
(55.86-93). But in the ninth-day account, which we have reason to 
believe was — barring the 67 lines — the original and only account of 
the incident once, Krsna leaps down with the charioteer’s whip in 
hand ( pratodaj^tjih ), having the arm as the only weapon of attack 
( bhujapraharanah ) : cf. 102. 53-54. Krsna was no doubt irri- 
tated ; but in rushing upon Bhlsma the way he does on the ninth 
day, Krsna might have intended to convey to Bhlsma the lesson 
that the cause for which Bhlsma had taken the vow of lifelong 
celibacy would be much better served by his dying now the war- 
rior’s, death on the battlefield. Bhlsma was, in fact, already a 
hundred years old. The royal line of his step-brother Vicitra- 
vlrya whose interest he had vowed to protect, had produced sons 
( Dhrtarastra and PSndu ) and grandsons ( Duryodhana and his 
99 brothers, and the five Pandavas ), who were then trying out 
their differences on the battlefield of Kuruksetra. Bhlsma is 
inwardly convinced that the P&ndavas had the right on their side. 
All his pleadings in the case remained unheeded. He also knew 
that Duryodhana, on whose side he had to fight as a matter of 
Kdatriya etiquette, cared very little for his help and had openly 
insulted him by suggesting that ha might resign in favour of 
Kama. Was there any sense now in Bhlsma’s wishing to live 
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yet a few years more ? The right Aryan way ever had been to 
march boldly forth to meet death halfway, when all the good that 
you could do living had been already achieved. This in fact was 
the point of view that, in their overnight conference on the ninth 
day, Krsna and the Pandavas must have placed before Bhlsma ; 
and Krsna’s marching weaponless against Bhlsma on the battle- 
field can be interpreted as a graphic prelude to that admonition. 
Eventually we know from the Epic itself that Bhlsma does come 
round to this view : cf. 6. 103. 66 ; 111. 12-15 ; 115. 31 40. The author 
responsible for the duplication of the incident on the third day 
misunderstands the real purpose of Krsna’s march, and gives the 
Sudarsana in his hand ; and the circumstande that Krsna would 
be thereby breaking his promise is explained in some still later 
accounts by the pretty story that, while Krsna had vowed not to 
wield any weapon during the Kaurava-Pandava war, Bhlsma on his 
own part had staked his own position as a devotee of Krsna upon 
his ability to make the latter break his vow ; and, as is usual in a 
tustle between the God and his devotee, the latter wins. 



SAMUDRA GUPTA^S CONQUEST OF KOTTURA 

BY 

B. A. Saletore 

In this paper I propose to identify one of the conquests of 
Samudra Gupta mentioned in his famous Allahabad Pillar Ins- 
cription, This important record contains the following passage- 

“ Whose ( i, e. Samudra Gupta’s ) great good fortune was mix- 
ed with, so as to be increased by (his) glory produced by the 
favour shewn in capturing and then liberating Mahendra of 
Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kerala (Karala) 
Mahendra of Pistapura, Svamidatfca of Kottura on the hill, 
Damana of Erandapalla Visnugopa of Kahcl (and other 
monarohs mentioned with their capitals ). ’’ ' 

The above conquests refer to what are called the Daksinap^tha 
conquests of Samudra Gupta. I shall confine myself to the fifth 
conquest mentioned in the above list, “ Svamidatta of 

Kottura on the hill as given by Fleet. He identified Kottura 
with either Kailasa Kotta ( Lat. 19® 14^ N ; Long. 83® 36 E ) 
or with Kottiir in the Coimbatore district ( Lat. 10° 32^' N ; Long. 
73° 2 E ) ^ Smith conjectured thus — “ Kottura may be identified 
with the Pollachi sub-division of the Coimbatore district of the 
Madras Presidency, The beryl mines of Padiyur, which were 
famous in the Roman world at the beginning of the Christian 
era, were probably included within the limits of the kingdom.^' ^ 

* Fleet,, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Gupta lnscri%)tion$. pp. 12-14. 

^ Ibid, p. 7. n(3). Fleet wrote thus about the conquests “ The statement 
that Samudra Qupta conquered the above mentioned kings, need not be added 
literary, especiaUy as it seems almost certain that the Gupta dominions were 
bounded on the south by the Narmada. Nor need we even take it as a fact 
that he invaded their dominions.*’ (Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 
p. 280 ), Why Fleet should have been so sceptical about Suraudra Gupta’s 
conquests, one fails to understand 1 The reason given by him, viz , that 
because Samudra Gupta’s Empire was bounded on the south by the Narmada, 
he could not have conquered the places to the south of that river, is alto- 
gether unintelligible. But in his Gupta Inscription Fleet rectifies some of his 
earlier errors. 

2 Vincent Smith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1807 ^ p. 29. 
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Santudrd GupicHs Conquest of Kotfara 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar denies the identification of 
Smith without himself giving us any definite clue. He writes 
thus— “ Kotturu or Kottura may be one of the several places of 
name in the same region ( i. e., Pistapuram ) without going so 
far as Coimbatore to find a place answering to the name * 
Jayaswal merely said that Kottura may be one of the two dis- 
tricts in Ganjam with a hill fortress, the other being Mahendra- 
giri.® 

The identification of Kottura mentioned in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription with either Kailasa Kotta or with Kottura in 
the Coimbatore district or with Pollachi in the same district, as 
proposed by Fleet and Smith, cannot be accepted for the following 
reasons * ( a ) The Coimbatore district is too far removed from 
the entire region mentioned in the inscription, namely the 
Pistapura-Erandapalk-Kahcl sector. If Samudra Gupta had 
really gone as far as the Coimbatore district, which lies to the 
south of Mysore, there would have been some reference in the 
inscription to any of the principalities that lay between KSncI 
and Coimbatore. Since there is no reference of this kind, it is 
evident that the Gupta conqueror did not go as far as Coimbatore 
to the south. ( b ) To have attracted the attention of that great 
warrior, Kot^ra must have been a place of prominence either as 
a military stronghold or as the capital of a kingdom. There is 
no evidence that either Kailasa Kotta or Kotturu or Pollachi in 
the Coimbatore district was ever a place of any any importance 
in any period of Indian history. 

Hence we have to turn elsewhere in order to identify the 
hill-fortress of Kottura mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar In- 
scription. I must confess that both Fleet and Smith were 
correct when they assumed that it ought to be somewhere in 
Karnataka. For the name is Kannada. In fact, there are at least 
three KottUrus in Karnataka with which one may be tempted to 

1 S. K. Ayyangar, studies in Oupta History, p. 27. 

« Jayaswal, History of India, p, 137. Dr. D. 0. Sirkar conjectures 
thus that the state mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscription, which 
•‘may be conjeoturally assigned to the Kalihga region,^' are Kurala, Kottura, 
Piftapura, Erapdapalle, Avamukta and Devaras^ra. ( Sirkar. Successors of 
the ‘ SntavUhanaa in Eastern Deccan, p. 67 ). Dr, Sirksr’s; oonjeOtures are 
no better than those of Drs. Ayyangar and Jayaswal. 

16 I Annals, B. O. B. I. ) 
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identify the Kottura mentioned above. There is Kotturu in 
Bairakuru Jiobli in the Kolar district of the Mysore State ; 
another Kotturu in the Tondebbavi hobli also in the Kolar 
district ; and a third Kotturu in the Cintamani hobli also in the 
same district. I am not inclined to identify the Kottura men- 
tioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription with any of these three 
places in the Kolar district, because they do not seem to have 
been at any time either capitals of kingdoms or military strong- 
holds. The epigraphs discovered in these places merely show 
that they were ordinary localities of average importance. Thus 
in Kotturu in the*Bairakuru hobliy a stone inscription recording 
an ordinary gift of paddy by an oflScial called the Illustrious 
Mallana to a citizen named Virappa has been found.’ At Kotturu 
in the Tondebhavi hobli a damaged inscription records the gift of 
land by a high Vijayanagara official called Konappaya Deva 
Maharaya, the Governor of Penugonda, to the temple of the gods 
Tiruvengalanatha and Aubalesvara in A. D. 1546, during the 
reign of the Emperor Sadasiva Raya. ^ At Kotturu in the Cinta- 
mani hoblh has been found a stone inscription dated only on the 
30th lunar day of the dark half of Karttika of the cyclic year 
Kalayukta ( and hence not verifiable ), but of the reign of the 
Vijayanagara Emperor Krsna Deva Raya the Great, registering 
the gift of land below the tank in the village of Kotturu ( Kotturu 
kereya kelage ) for the services of the god Tiruvengalanatha of 
Alemb^i, by Kamappa Nayaka under orders from the Maha- 
mandale^vara Virappa Odeyar. ^ In none of these records is there 
any evidence to show that the Kotturus in the Kolar district 
were of any military or political importance. ^ 

* Mysore Archaeological Report for 1928, p, 65. 

* Ibid for 1925, p. 75. 

® Ibid for 1926, pp. 73-74. 

* There are other Kot^tlras in the Tamil land. For example, there is 
Kotturu in Kenmalaina4u, a sub-division of RajendrauoIavalanStJu, now in 
the Tanjore district, Madras Presidency. An incomplete record of the 
Cola king RajSdhirfija III mentions a gift of land in that village to the 
local deity. ( Rangaoharya, A Topographical List of Inscriptions tn the 
Madras Preeidsncy II, Tj., 480, p. 1291 )• This plaoe contains many records 
none of which refer to any fort. They are entirely benedictory epigraphs 
dated in the twelfth century A. D., relating to the local temple of Koluijidl* 

( contintted on the next page ) 
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But this is not the case with another place of the same name 
with which I identify the Kottura mentioned in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. This is Kottura in the Kudligi taluka, Bellary 
district, Madras Presidency, which satisfies the three essential 
conditions necessary for its identification with Kottura of the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscriptions, viz., that it was in KarnaUka, that 
it was near to the Kancl-Pistapurara-Erandapalle sector, and 
that it was the capital of a kingdom with traditions of greatness 
extending over at least six centuries. It is called Kotturu in 
some records and Kottura in others. In fact, so late as the 
sixteenth century, as will be seen in the course of this paper, 
while examining the Vijayanagara records, it is called con- 
sistently Kottura exactly as in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 

It must be admitted that for the present we are in the dark as 
to the history of Kottura for some ages immediately after the 
age of Samdura Gupta. But in the eleventh century it figures 
as one of the conquests of a well-known Cola monarch. I refer 
to the famous Tamil king Rajendra Cola II, also called Kulo- 
ttunga Cola I, who ruled from A. D. 1070 till about 1118. ’ In a 
fragmentary stone inscription found in the Durga temple at 
Agara, Yelandur taluka, Mysore State, and bearing two regnal 
dates ( the I2th and the 34th years ) of the king’s reign, corres- 
ponding to A. D. 1081 and 1103 respectively, we have the 
following information that the king, when still a yuvaraja, 

( continued from the previous page ) 

svara ( Rangaoharya, ibid, Tj. 480-502, pp. 1291-1294 ). There is another 
Kottnru in the Chinglepat District, where records of the Co] a King 
Kulottuhga III, referring to a former gift by a Sambhuvaraya to the local 
deity at Kotturu, have been found ( Rangaoharya, ibid, I. Cg. 380, p. 367 ). 
In a record dated in the 5th year of the Cola King Rajendradeva ( A. D. 
1052-1063), it is called ColavidySdhara caturvedimaugalam ( Rangaoharya, 
Og. 1152, p 462). Another Kotturu is located in the Arabarana4u, a sub- 
division of Colamancjiala, in a record of the Cola King Virarajendra Cola- 
deva. ( Rangaoharya, ibid, Cg. 1153, p. 63 ). A still another KottUru is 
mentioned in a record of King Raj5dhir5ja II ( Rangaoharya, ibid, Ct. 337, 
p, 517 ). For a Ko^^Uru in the Kistna District, as mentioned in a record 
dated A. D. 1576-7, see Rangaoharya, ibid, II, Kt. 702A., p. 885. In the 
Pudukottai State there is another Kotturu which is mentioned in a record 
of Kulottuhga Cola Deva I ( Rangaoharya, ibid III. Pd. 41. p. 1626 ). And 
for another KottUru in the Travanoore State, see ibid. III, p. 1696. 

‘ Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 84. 
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wedded for the first time to the brilliant goddess of victory by 
his heroic deeds at Sakkaragottam ( Cakrakottam in the Bastar 
State in Central India ), captured troops of elephants at 
Vairagaram ; that, having spurred his war-steed, he unsheathed 
his sword and displayed the strength of his arras, and put to 
flight the army of the kings of Kontala ( Kuntala ), who were 
armed with sharp lances, and put on the garland of victory over 
the Northern region ( here follow his other conquests ) ; that he 
was pleased to take possession of the pearl fisheries, the Podiyal 
mountain where the three forms of Tamil flourished, the middle 
Sayyim (Sahya) where the furious rutting elephants were 
captured and Kanpi, and to establish settlements of people on 
all sides ( in tfie conquered country ) including Kottaru, so that 
all the heroes of the western hill-country ascended to high 
heaven while the Kungalars ( the Kongas of Konganad ) became 
scattered, etc. * 

In the above list, although Kottaru is mentioned after the 
pearl fisheries of the south and after the Podiyal mountain, yet 
it is essentially located in the western Sahya region which is 
precisely the geographical position in which we find Kottura in 
the Bellary district. The fact that it is mentioned as one of the 
conquests of king Rajendra Cola II shows that in the first half of 
the eleventh century, Kottura was an important military centre. 

That in addition it was also an important cultural centre is 
proved by a stone inscription found in front of the ruined Kalle- 
svara temple at Kottura itself. It is dated in the Calukya- 
Vikrama era 36, Nandana, Vaisakha, su. 3. Brhaspati, and 
Uttarayana, corresponding probably to A, D. 1112, April, 1 Mon- 
day, the week-day not corresponding. It refers to the leign of 
Western Calukyan monarch Tribhuvanamalla, who is identified 
with Vikramaditya VI, and who ruled from A. D. 1076 till 1126.® 
It mentions the Mahamandalesvara Tribhuvanamalla Pandyadeva 
as ruling over Nonabavadi ( Nolambavadi ) 32,000, and the Maha- 
mandalesvara Ghattiayarasa of the Kadamba family as ruling 
over the KOgali 500 Province. The latter official made a gift of 

* Mysore Archaeological Report for 1917^ pp. 42-43 ; Rice, Mysore & 
Coorg, p. 93. 

• Rioe, ibidf p. 73, 
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land ( specified ), after washing the feet of the teacher Amrtarasi 
Panditadeva, for the eervices of the god RSmesvara of Kottura 
and for feeding the asectios. The epithet used in connection 
with Kottura is noteworthy : — it is called srt ( the il lustrous, ) 

( and ) original Kottura ( i/i Kottura mulaathanam ). The donor, 

I may add, has a string of titles, one of which is the following 
Uccfiangi-devi-lahdha-mra-prasadam ( He who had secured the 
boon from the goddess [ of ] Uochahgi ). ' 

We have now to show that Kottura was the capital of a province. 
This is proved by a stone inscription found in the Pampapatl- 
svami temple at Benneballi, Harapanahalli taluka, in the same 
Bellary district. The date of the record is irregular, but it refers 
to A. D. 1148, April the 20th, Tuesday, the week-day Monday as 
well as the Solar eclipse and the Uttarayana-sarhkrauti given in 
the record not corresponding. The monarch mentioned in it is 
the Western Calukya Jagadekamalladeva ( II ), whose other name 
was Permma, and who ruled from A. D. 1138 till 1150.* His 
Mahamandalesvara Jagadekamalladeva Vlra Pandyadeva was 
ruling over the Nolambavadi 32,000 Province from his capital of 
Uochahgi. He granted the village of Bennaganuru ( location 
given ) to the Mahapradana Vatsaraja to be granted to the temple 
of the god Svayambhudeva of the village. We are informed that 
at this time king Nacideva of the Kadamba family ruled over 
the Kotturu 12 and the Koga]i 500 Provinces from his capital of 
Kotturu ( intu negerttegum pogarttegum tarn Janmabhumi yamb~l- 
Kottur-panneraduman Kogali-ainuruman. ) * Hero was, therefore, 
Kottura the capital of the two Provinces of Kotturu 12 and 
Kogali 500, and the “ Homeland of Fame and Renown, ” in the 
middle of the twelfth century. We may note incidentally that 
the larger division called Kogali 500 included within itself the 
smaller division called Kotturu 12. 

In order to find out the truth of the above eulogy given to 
Kotturu as the “ Homeland of Fame and Renown, ” we ha ve to 

• South Indian Inscriptions, "V ol. IX, P. I. No. 187. pp. 181-182 ; 3J9 of 

* Rice Mysore and Coorg, p. 70, « . • 

» 8 I Ls IX, P. Im No. 251, pp. 260-262. The Kogali 500 Province la 

now represented ’by the Harapanahalli and HnvinahadagaUl talukas of the 
Bellary, District. Rsngaoharya, op. at., I, p. 294, 
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agoertain as to when the larger political division called Eogali 
500 came into existence. In other words, wo have to find out 
the antiquity of the Kogali 500 Province itself. This Province 
may be dated, as will be shown later on in this paper, to at least 
the fifth century A. D. But from the ninth century onwards it 
figpes prominently in epigraphs. Thus a stone inscription found 
in front of the Vehkatesadeva temple at Mevundl, Mundaragi 
Petha, Dharwar district, and dated Saka 818, Nala Kftrttika, su. 
5 Monday corresponding to A. D. 897, October the 3rd Monday, 
mentions the R&strakuta monarch Akalavarsa, Krena II, who 
ruled from A. D, 939 till 968. ' Under him was a Maha- 
samanta, whose name is lost, but who belonged to the Yadava 
dynasty, and who was placed over the Kogali 500 and the 
Maseyavadi 140 Provinces. He constructed a temple of Keyage- 
svara at Melividu which is called a capital ( rajadhani ). * This 
high ojBScial was no other than the Mahasamanta Kuppayarasa, 
who really held charge of the Puligere 300 Province in addition 
to the two divisions mentioned above. * Governor Sobhanarasa 
a|}so possessed Eogali under him, in addition to BanavEsi 600, 
Belvola 300, Purigere 300, Eunduru 500, and Eukkanxiru 30 
Provinces, in the tenth century. * 

The Kogali 500 division passed under the Mahasamanta Bijja, 
who governed it under the Rastrakuta king Nityavarsa Indra 
Ballaha III in Saka 844, Citrabhanu, Bhadrapada Tuesday, full 
moon, which corresponds but for the week-day, which happens 
to be Monday, to A, D. 922, September the 9th. ® It is obviously 
the same Mahasamanta with the title of Birudara Rotta, who is 
said to be ruling over the Kogali 500 division under the same 
monarch, in an undated record found close to the Eallesvara 
temple at Bagali, Harapanahalli taluka, Bellary district.^ Kogali 


* Rice. Op» Cit.f p.87. 

a S.LI.IX, P.L, No. 22, p 13. 

® Krlsnamaoharlu, b\ I. L IX, P. 7, Intr. p. v. For another copy of the 
flame record in oharadters of the twelfth century A. D., see ibid, No. 30, 
P. 17. 

* Epigraphia Jndica. IV, pp, 206-300 ; 8. J. I. IX, P. I, Intr. p. vili. 

® 8, L I. ibid, No. 57, p. sL See also No. 58, page ibid. 

* 8. 1. 1. ibid, No. 59, p, 33. 
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500 IB called Kogalinadu in Saka 853 ( A. D. 931- 2 ) under the 
official Ayyapayya, in the reign of the Eastrakuta king Qovinda 
IV. ' In A. D. 956 it was governed by the Mahasamanta Rottayya, 
under the Rastrakuta king Akalavarsa Kannara ( Krsna III ). ® 
Kogali 500 remained in tact in the age of the Western Calukyas 


of Kalyani, who had overthrown the Rastrakutas in A. D. 973. 
It was governed in A. D. 987 along with Kisukadu 70 by the 
Mahasamanta Ayatavarma, in the reign of the Western Calukya 
monarch Ahavamalla, Tailapa Nurmadi. * The Mahasamanta a 
real name was Adityavarma, and he continued to be the governor 
of Kogali 500 till A. D. 993. We may mention that in that year 
he had under him also Saundatti 12. * 

The notices of Kogali in the epigraphs of the eleventh century 
are more conspicuous. In the reign of the Western Calukyan 
monarch Jagadekamalla, Jayasimha II, Kogali 500, along with 
a number of other divisions, was placed under his feudatory 
Udayadityarasa in A, D. 1018.* It continued to be under the same 
feudatory till A. D. 1032, when his second son Pallava Permmadi 
was made its governor/ From A. D. 1032. till 1048 Pallava 
Parmmadi governed the Kogali 500 division first under the 
monarch Jayasimha II, and then under the lattePs successor 
Some^vara I. ^ One of the records dated A. D. 1045 indica.teB the 
religious importance of the province. We are informed in this 
record that there was a prominent Kalamukha imiha called 
Simteitwnse at Kogali for the maintenance of whjoh an official 
called Ghattiyarasa made a specified gilt of land. ® 

Under the same monarch Somesvara I we find in A. D. 1050 
the feudatory Narasingadeva of the Pallava family as governor 
of Kbgali 500. * In A. D. 1054 it was still under Narasingadeva, 


8. LI. IX. P.L, Ko. 61, p. 34, * Ibid, No. 66, p. 38. » Ibid, No. 75, p, 46. 

No, 76, 7?! pp. 46-47. ‘ No. 80. p. 50. 

JWd, Noi. 85. 87, 90. 04, 96. pp. 56-58. , ^ rt 

» Ibid I. Nos. 85, 87, 88, 89, pp. 56-60 Epigraphia Carnattca, X , 
126 p.”74 ; S. L I. ibid. No. 94. p. 64 ; No. 99. p. 69 ; No. 0 . p. 70 ; No. 
ini’ nn’ 78-79 • Ep Car. XI. Dg. 19, p. 29 ; Ep. Car.'VII. Ho., 107, p. 77. 

*^5 I I ibid' No 101, op. oit. For the religious ( i. «., Lmgayat and 

Oazettetr, I. pp. 290-891. 

» S. 1. 1. ibid.. No. 107, p. 82. 
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whose son Eutia§.ra Corayadeva was governing the Uochahgi 30 
division. ' That Kogali was also a Jaina centre is proved by a 
record dated Saka 977 ( A. D. 1055 ) of the same monarch Some- 
svara I. This epigraph is doubly interesting. Firstly, because it 
informs us that in Kogali there was a Jaina temple ( basadi ) 
which imparted education, and that the Jaina teacher Indrakirti 
made a specified gift of land in Ittage, a suburb of Kogali, for 
imparting education at the basadi. Secondly, we are told that 
that basadi at Kogali had been formerly constructed by the king 
Durvinlta { idu Durvinitanindam moialbl basadi naiamatiara 
ghaleyam vidiiayai-Indrdkirtligalu-udUoditam age niddidar-Koga- 
Uyol) . * Since the king Durvinlta mentioned in this record 
could have been no other than the well-known Qahga king of 
that name, about whose patronage to Jainism I have given ample 
proof elsewhere, and since he lived in the fifth century A. D., * 
we are to assume that Kogali, and therefore, its capital Kotturu, 
were already prominent in the fifth century A. D. This brings 
us to within one century from the age of the Emperor Samudra 
Gupta. 

The political and religious importance of Kogali is further 
proved by a record dated A. D. 1062, when the same moarch 
SomeSvara I was ruling. But the feudatory over Kogali 500 was 
now Visnuvardbana Maharaja, who governed the entire Nolamba- 
vadi 32,000 Province. The mutilated record that gives us this 
detail also tells us that on that date, all the ministers and the 
mahdprabhua of Kogalinad and the Kadambaligenad ( irimat- 
arasara-samasta-pradhamr-KogaUnad . . . vuvtiobaligendd-prahha ... ), 
and with a number of leading Jaina and Brahman oitizens, 
farmers of the five mathasthdnas, the 96,000 ( Province ) Re- 
presentatives, made a grant of land to the Urodeya ( Collector 
of the District ) Maranayya. * 


« Ep. Car., XI. Jl. 10, p. 85. 

* B. 1. 1. ibid.. No. 117, p. 92. * Saletore, Mediaeval Jainiem, pp. 19-23. 

* E. Car. XI, Dg. 143, pp. 77-78. KOgall 500 flgarei in another mutilated 
record dates A. D. 1058 under a feudatory called Qahga PermmSdi Brahma- 
deTarSja, who was evidently no other than VinaySditya mentioned above. 
Ibid, Dg. 168, pp. 79-80. 
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The undated Kogali basadi record of the reign of the king 
Trailokyamalladeva is evidently to be assigned to this ago ; but I 
cannot make out how the editor of this epigraph came to write 
about the nakharas ( citizens) of Kogali.' This division continued 
to be under Visnuvardhana Maharaja Vijayaditya in A. D. 1065® 
This feudatory, who is called the Lord of Vehgi, was governor of 
Kogali in A. D. 1066.^ 

In A. D. 1068 in the reign of the next Western Calukyan 
monarch Soraesvara II, Bhuvanaikamalla, the governor placed 
over Kogali 500 was the Nolaraba Pallava Jayasingadeva. * 
Three years later in the reign of king Soraesvara's famous brother 
Vikramaditya VI , Tribhuvanamalladeva, this monarch made a 
gift of the village of Kotiganuru in Kogali 500 for the services of 
the god Kalideva, and for the Kalamukha ascetics in the matha 
of Lakulesvara Pandita of Piivina-Padangale. This record is 
interesting because it gives the geographical location of Kogali 
500 thus— Tungahhaira-nadiya tehkana Kogalhainaura-haliya,^ 
This fact that Kogali 500 was on the southern side of the Tuhga- 
bhadra confirms my statement that that division, with its capital 
Kottfira, was essentially within the limits of Karnataka. 

We may pause here before proceeding further with the history 
of KOgali 500 and its capital Kottiira, in order to understand the 
reference to the latter place in one of tlie inscriptions of the 
great Tamil monarch Rajendra Cola II. It is precisely because 
Kogali lay on the southern side of the Tuhgabhadra, and to the 
north of the Tamil country, that its capital Kottura Is said to be 
in the record dated A. D. 1070 already cited above, as having 
been in the Western hilly country. Further, it is because of its 
political, religious, and cultural importance that, as related 
above, it is styled in A. D. 1148 as the “ Homeland of Fame and 
Renown * 


S. 1. L IX, No. 130, pp. 112-113. Ibid., No. 128, pp. 109-10. 

Ibid, No. 129, pp. 111-112. 4 Ibid, No. 132, p. 114. 

Ibid, No. 135, pp. 118-119, 11, 9-10. 

6 I am inclined to believe that quite a number of places in the Tamil 
country mentioned in an earlier context in this paper, came to be called 
KottOru after the capture of the famous capital of Kogali 500 by the well- 
known Tamil monarch Rajendra Cola II. 

17 ( Annals, B. O, R. 1. ] 
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The importaDoe of Kogali 500 is further proved by another 
record dated A. D. 1108. This is however a very much damaged 
inscription. From it we gather that in the reign of the same 
Western Calukya monarch Vikramaditya Tribhuvanamalladeva, 
the great minister, bearing the burden of whole kingdom, posse- 
ssed of the three forms of government, the Perggade Racamayya 
Nayaka held the office of Perggade of the Kogali 500 and the 
Kadambalige 1,000 Provinces.’ 

We lose sight of Kogali for about forty years, but in A. D. 
1148-9 in the reign of the Western Calukyan monarch Jagade- 
kamalla II, Permrna, as related above, when the feudatory 
Jagadekanialla Vlra Pandyadeva was governing the Nolamba- 
vadi 32,000 Province, from Uochahgi, the Kadamba lord Nacideva 
ruled over the Kotturu 12 and the K5gali 500 divisions from the 
capital of Kotturu.® But in the reign of the same monarch, the 
same feudatory governed the Nolambav^i 32,000 Province from 
the capital of Ucchahgi. The mutilated record dated A. D. 1150 
which gives us this information, contains further proof that 
Kogali, and, therefore, Kotturu, was within the limits of Karn&- 
taka.For it informs us that to the face of Lady Wealth of Kuri* 
tala, Kogali was the forehead mark ( irimat-Kunfalavenbud-mdu 
vilascU-Laksmikaram Kogali-nUd-adarkke tilakam ).^ Since Kun- 
tala, as is well-known, was always within the boundaries of 
Karnataka, and sometimes identical with it, we may reasonably 
assume that the scribe of the above record meant by Kuutaia no 
other land but Karnataka. 

That Kotturu was undoubtedly the capital of Kogali 500 and 
of Kottiir 12 divisions, is proved by a record wrongly dated in 
Saka 1085 ( which is evidently an error for 1075 ) ( A. D. 1154, 
January the 16th Friday, the week-day not corresponding), which 
informs us that Nacidevarasa of the Kadamba family governed 
the Kogali 500 and the Kotturu 12 divisions from his capital 
of Kottura ( Naci^divarasaru Kdgaliya-ainurwnam Koturu-^ 
pannera(j;umnm dusta-nighTaha-iistha-pratipalanadindr-aldu Kotu- 

I Ep. Car. XI, Jl. 12. pp. 85-86. 

* 8. 1. I. IX. No. 250, pp. 260-2, op. cit. 

» 8. 1. 1, ibid, No. 257, pp. 272-273. 
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ndu-sukha-sankatha-vinodadim - rajyam - g4yyutiam - ire ). ‘ This 
Kadamba scion was evidently the same official we saw above 
under the monarch Jagadekamalla II. NScideva is menti- 
oned as the grand-father of the MahSmandalesvara Vlra 
Jagadala Bammidevarasa, who is represented as governing 
over the same region in A. D. 1312, evidently in the reign 
of the Hoysala ruler Ballala II, although the latter is not 
mentioned in the epigraph. For our purpose we may note 
that the feudatory Nacideva is spoken of as having hailed from 
Kottiiru itself ( Mahamandalesmram Kottura Nacidevarasam. ) ® 
The high praise given to Kogali 500 in the next year A. D. 1213 
confirms my statement that that division was a part of Karna- 
taka. In this damaged record we have the following — That to 
the country Kuntala Kogali was a mirror, and to the Bandy adesa 

a shining head jewel ( Kuntala-desakke-idu kannadi Panqlya- 

visayaimm sogayipudu...ant~esem-Pan^ya-i>isayakke~int-idu ramatfi 
mukuratn-dgi KdgaUya-ainururmm ). * 

We traverse almost half a century before we come across the 
next reference to Kogali and Kotturu. By this time this part of 
Karnataka had passed under the suzerainty of the YSdavas of 
Devagiri. In A, D. 1276 during the reign of the Ysdava king 
RSinacandradeva, the great nobleman and the master of the 
hill-forts, Khande Raya Hemmadi Deva made a grant of the 
Kotturu-vrtti to some one whose name is effaced in the record. ^ 

The ancient prestige of Kotturu was maintained in the 
Vijayanagara age. In a royal grant dated A. D. 1354 of king 

^ This inscription refers to the reign to the Western GSlukyan monarch 
VikramSditya VI, but falls within the reign of Trailokyaraalla, Taila III. 
( -S. /. J. ibid.. No. 264, pp. 279-280 ). 

3 S. /. 1. op. dt.. No. 331, p. 350. 

^ Ibid, No. 332, p. 331, It may be observed here that Behnekallu was not 
the chief town in Kogali 500, as maintained by the Editor of the Kalle4vara 
temple record, but only the chief village. For the original runs thus— 
K'uyaliya-ainUraam Beiinekallu-hanneradakkam’-mukhyavad Benn^kal-^grama* 
dalu. This record is dated A. D. 1226. S. L L, ibid. No. 343, pp. 362-366. 

4 Ep. car. XI, Jl. 30, p. 87. It cannot be made out whether Kot^urahalli 
which figures in a record dated A. D. 1287 ( Ep. Car, VII, Sk. 312, p. 153 ) 
was the same as the Eot(ara discussed in these pages. Perhaps it was not, 
because it is called a haUi or village, while the Kottllra of our record was 
always the capital of a division. 
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Bukka .Raya, that ruler is represented as having given to 
RSinanna Jyoisa (descent stated), the astrologer of Hariharadeva- 
pura, the village of Mittaliganakatte or Mittaligonakotte, which# 
the king had ordered to be built within the limits of Harihara- 
devapura in the Ucchahgiventhe belonging to the Kotturu-^ 
oavadi. ^ The word cavadit or hall used in this connection is 
noteworthy, in as much as it suggests that even in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, Kotturu continued to be one of the 
provincial seats of the Vijayanagara Empire. 

The political importance of Kotturu is still further proved by 
another record of A. D. 138:2 of the reign of the next Vijayanagara 
monarch Harihara II. This ruler granted the village of Sankari- 
pura in the Hariharaslme in the Ucchahgivepthe belonging to 
the Kotturu-^cavadi within the Vijayanagara kingdom, to the 
learned Brahman Lingarasa ( descent stated ). In a record dated 
A. D. 1406 of the reign of the Vijayanagara king Deva Raya II, 
three villages of Jigale, Knndftni and Horasandra are said to 
have been attached to the town of Bhanuvati which belonged to 
the Kotturu-sirae and the Ucchahgiventhe. ^ 

The Vijayanagara monarchs, as I have amply proved else- 
where, ^ always maintained the traditional administrative 
divisions of the land. This explains why Kotiiiru''cavadi still 
continued to figure in the Vijayanagara records. In A. D. )516 
in the reign of the great Kr^^na Deva Raya, a minister was 
placed over Kotturu. His name was Aruha-Timmana Nayaka. 
In that year he granted the village of Dannayakanapura for t he 
charity water-lift at Soge. ^ Nonabanavasikere is said to liave 
been in the m/t/a of Kotturu in A. D. 1527, when the high official 
called R&yasada NSrSyanappa was placed over Kotturu. Three 
years later ( 1530 ) in the reign of Aoyuta Deva, Kotturu again 
figures. The record that gives us this information tells us that 
the village named Ballapura, which was granted as a gift, was 
situated in Hariharaslme belonging to Papdyanad which was a 

* Car, XI, I>g. 67, p. 63. 

^ Ibid, Xr, Dg* 68, p. 67. 3 Ibid, Dg. 108. p. 71. 

^ Saletore, Hocial and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire^ II. 

pasat'm. 

* S, L L IX. P. II. No. 503, p. 516. « Ibid, No. 522, p. 538. 
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subdivision of Ucchangiv6uthe which itself formed a part of 
Kotturu-'OSvadi. ^ 

In the reign of Emperor Sadasiva Raya the references to 
Kotturu are copious. An undated stone inscription found at 
Nandihalli, Hadaganahalli taluka, Bellary district, registers a 
gift made by that Emperor of the village of Volalugundi 
Bbayirapura, surnamed Gopinathapura, in Kotturu-slme to the 
temples of BahjeSvara and Gopinatha at Timmalapura, which was 
an agrabara set up by Ramapayya. ^ The barbers of Baguli 
in Kotturu-sime in A. D. 1547, during the reign of the same 
monarch, were exempted from the payment certain specified 
taxes by that Vijayanagara ruler, In the same year Bemma 
Nayaka granted the village of Amaragere in Rangapura-sthaJa 
situated in Kotturu-sIme, as a gift to Varunakanta Odeyar/ 
The royal order of A. D, 1547 exempting the barbers from paying 
certain taxes, was extended in January to the barbers of 
KoUurU’-sIuie, and in February of the same year to the barbers 
of Maiduru also in the Kotturu-sIme,*^ Krsnappa Nayaka was 
governing over the Kottiiru 30 division which belonged to the 
Kogaii province in 1550, also in the reign of the same monarch 
Sadasiva Raya/ la the record dated A. D. 1551 we are informed 
that Kotturu-slme had been granted to Krsnapa Nayaka himself. 
This record clearly proves that the ancient administrative divi- 
sions were in tact under Vijayanagara. For it informs us that 
Kotturu-sIme formed a part of the Kogali-vcnthe which was a 
sub-division of Panel janadu which belonged to the Hastinavati- 
valita {HastinUmthvalitdda Pdn4yoina(}a-ix.ifa(jana Kogalhja-'vhithe- 

i PJv. Cor, XI. Dg. 28, p. 38. 

of lOl f ; Rangacharya, op, rif., I, By. 224, p. 288 ; S, 1. IX, P, II. 
No. 682, p. 677. 

.V. i, IX. r. n, No. 622, p. 627. 

< 6'. i. IX. P. ir, No. 626, pp. 629-630. 

’ Ibidy Nos. 628, 629, pp. 631. In view of all these records, the insertion 
of the word Koijte^nra in the record dated A. D. 1548 by the Editors { S, 1, J. 
IX. P. II, No. 630, p. 632 ) should be changed to Kottum. For “ Kuptenara' 
sTme ** is not mentioned in inscriptions ; and there could not have been two 
Simes-Koftar-slwe and KuptenUru-sIme in the same va/ita of Kogaii almost 
in the same year. 

« Ihid, No. 640, p. 638. See also 71 of l!)04-, Rangacharya, op. cit. I. By. 
263, p. 294. 
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the Erta yuga was called Megbanada, because it had been the 
abode of a fiend ( raksam ) called Meghanada. In the Treta yuga 
it was the abode of Hiranyaka. When he was slain by the god 
Narayana, gold rained from heaven on this hilWortress, and 
hence it was called Kanakagiri. In the Dvopara it was the 
abode of the great r?i Uttanga, and hence it was called Uttanga- 
parvata. And in the Kali yuga a Brahman maiden called 
Ucchahgi and twm others prayed to the god Isvara and obtained a 
boon, and hence it was called Ucchahgiparvata. ‘ 

The strategic importance of Ucchahgi, and hence of Kottura, 
in the twelfth centi^ry is proved by the records pertaining to the 
w^ell-known Hoyaala House. Its greatest ruler was king Visnu* 
vardhana Bittigadeva, whose famous general wms Gahga Raja. 
I have already enumerated elsewhere the military achievements 
of this great commander. ^ Genera] Gahga Raja must have con- 
quered the great Ucchahgi fortress in 1123, although the 
Sravana Belgola inscription dated in that year, and another 
inscription dated in 1131, attribiiteil its conquest to king Visnu- 
vardhana himself.'^ 

The conquest of Ucchahgi in the reign of tlnit monarch ( A. D. 
1111-1141 ) did not mean tlie annihilation of the ancient family 
that had ruled over that fortress. In the reign of his grandson, 
king Ballala II, who ruled from 1173 till 1220, its rulers agaiu 
gave trouble to the Hoysala State. This necessitated its reduc- 
tion by king Balhlla IL Two records, both found in Sravana 
Bt^lgola, give us valuable details of this conquest. The record 
dated 1181 contains the following information — That when in 
the pride of his arm Odeyarasa was with great fury determined 
to fight, king BalUla marched forth, and surrounding and 
besieging Ucchahgi, whose peaks had been reduced to powder by 
the blows from the tuSks of the groups of lordly elephants of his 
army, captured king P&ndya, together wuth his beautiful women, 
country, treasures, father, and group of horses. Laying siege to 

I 5. L I . Nr.. IX, 126, pp. 107-108. 

* See Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism^ pp. 114, 116-119, 121-132, ff. 

^ Car. II. No. 132, p. 143, But see the text of Nos. 240 and 384, 
pp. 102, 172, in order to be convinced that this conquest could have been the 
work only of Gahga R3ja. 
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Uoohangii which was for a long time considered Impregnable to 
enemies, king Ballala, a treasury of irresistible prowess, took the 
fort with ease and seized the kings Kaniadeva and the famous 
Odeya, and their treasures, women, and troops of horses. * The 
same facts relating to king Kftmadeva and Odeya are mentioned 
in the later record dated 119.5.^ We have to infer from tfae 
record of 1181 that the rulers of Ucchahgi belonged to the 
Pandya House, under whom the Oalukyas might have continued 
to govern. 

From whatever point of view we may look at Ucohahgi, and, 
tlierefore, at Kottura,- traditional, geographical, or political, - 
it is clear that it was in KarnStaka proper. This means that 
Samudra Gupta entered the north-eastern part of KarnStaka, and 
< 5 onquered the ruler of that region. Here we come across some 
difficulties which need clarification. I shall take the order of 
conquests as given in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. It has 
been mentioned above that the conquest of Koftura is placed 
after the conquest of Pistapura and before that of Erandapalle. 
Of these Pistapura was undoubtedly the modern Pithspuram 
( 12 miles north-east of Cocanada ) in the East Godavari district. 
It was the capital of ancient Kalihga. ' Whether we are to take 
the difficult passage in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription--’ 

" Paistapurnka-Mahendragiri- KauUuraka-Svamidatta, along 

with Fleet, as referring to king Mahendra of Pistapura, * or along 
with Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Bamaohandramurty, as referring 
to a ruler called Mahendragiri, * is beside the point for the 
present, because we are concerned here with the order of the 
conquests in the Erandapalle-Pistapuram region. 


I Car. II. Mo. 327, p. 130. “ 1 did, No. 335, p. 142. 

= Allan. Gwpta Coins p. XXII ; Smith, Early History of India, p, 300 

( 1924 ed ). . , . 

' Fleet, Ovpta Inscriptions, p 7, ( n. 2 ), 13. Granting that we aooept 

Fleet’s interpretation that Kottnra was on the hill, it may be made to agree 
with the loeation of Kottura given above thus That Kottnra is spoken of 
as belonging to the fortress of Ucobahgi which was itself a bill-fortress. 
It may be remembered here that KottTSra U described in epigraphs as having 
formed a part of province ( veythe ) of Uoohahgi. 

s D. R. Bhandarkar. Indian Culture, II, pp. 761-762 : V. 9- Bamaohatdry 
Murty, ibidr Hit PP* 2S0-'231a 
18 I Annalit B. O. Rt } 
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From Pistapuram Samudra Gupta marched in a south-wester- 
ly direction to Kottura in the Bellary district, and then turned 
his attention to Erandapalle. A discussion of the location of this 
latter place will convince us that Samudra Gupta had, indeed, 
entered the heart of the Deccan. Two views have been expressed 
concerning Erandapalle. Dr. S K. Ayyangar and Prof. V. Hanga- 
charya maintain that Erandapalle of the Allahabad Pillar inscrip* 
tion was no other tlian Erandapalle in the Ganjam district ^ The 
other view is that of Fleet, Allan, and Smith, who identify it 

with Erando] in tlie Khandesh district. 

I am inclined to accept the latter view that Erandapalle of the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription was no other than Eraudol iu the 
Khandesh district for the following reasons. If we agree to the 
idea that the scribe of the Allahabad Pillar inscription has mention* 
ed the conquests of Samudra Gupta iu some order, then, we cannot 
accept the view that the Erandapalle of the Allahabad Pillar 
record was in the Ganjam district For, according to the latter 
view, it would menu that Samudra Gupta first conquered Pista- 
pura, and then marched nortii-eastwards to the Ganjam district. 
This would mean that he had left an enemy iu the rear when he 
first struck at PEiapura. We cannot credit Samudra Gupta with 
such a tactless blunder. What makes us assert this witli conii* 
dence is the fact that if Samudra Gupta had really gone north“ 
eastwards to the Ganjam district, the scribe of the record would 
have mentioned first Pistapura, next Erandapalle, and then 
Kottura. But Kottura is placed afier Pistapura and befori 
Erandapalle thereby justifying our assumption that Erandapalle 
must have been located in a region which was geographically 


* B. K. AyyarigAr, iStudu':s in (hipta IJiaiory, p, 39; C. P. of 4 of 1912-3 ; 
liaDgacharya, A Topographical Lint of inscriptions in the Madras Presy.^ 
Ill, pp. 1674-1G75. The late Dr. K. P. Jayaawal wrote thus about Datnana 

of Erandapalle. “ and Damana of Erandapalle must have been a * raja ' 

or ruler of the status of a district officer under SvSmidatta of Pistapura” 
(Jayaawal, History of India, p. 37 ). This is one of the many oonjooturea 
which vitiates Dr. Jayaswal’a interesting work. 

^ Fleet, J. R. A, S. for 1898, pp. 368-9; Allan, Gupta Coins, pp. XXIII- 
XXJV ; Smith, E. H. L pp. 284 im ed. ). 301 ( 1924 ed. ). 
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nearer to Kottura tluiu to Pistapura, Srandui in the Shandesh 
district is precisely such a. place. White wo are in the dark as to 
tlie antiquity and i*nportance ot Erandol, we may note that irom 
this place in the Khandesli district, Sairmdra Guptn 
turned soiith-^eastwards, and rnarebing through a most hitficult 
country, presented himself before Kancd ( the modem Conjee- 
varam near Madras, ) where ruled the Pallava king Visnugopa 
whom he subjugated.* 

It must be admitted tiiat with tho available evidence, wp 
do not know the reasons which prompted rfaa>udra Gupta to turn 
south-ecistwards from Eraiidol to Eancl. All that we may 
hazard to point out is that the p>werful Pailavas of Kahci, whose 
sway extended over a largo part of the centre of the Madras 
Presidency, along the coast and in the interior, might have 
been alarmed at the advance of Samudra Gupta, w^ho had struck at 
Kottura, a vital part of Karnataka 

Now to the identity of the ruler Svamidatta, it must also be 
confessed that we can likewise only conjecture^ The name ifcself- 
Svamidatta -deserves some comment. There have been rulers 
whose names have ended in datfcL Thus, in the Erandmall Boar 
statue inscription assigned to the 5th century A. D., the names 
Mahesadatta and Varahadatta, obviously brothers, are men- 
tioned. ^ I do not think we could identify tho Svamidatta of 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription with a ruler of this family, 
because of the following reasons » — ( a ) Eran, which lies eleven 
miles from Khurai ( on the G. I. F. ), in tlie Saugor district of 
the Central Provinces, is too far away from Kottura. ( b ) 
Although Eran is very intimately connected with Samudra Gupta 
himself -an inscription of his having been found here, -yet we 
do not know whether any ruler of Er&n held sway over Kottura* 
( 0 ) If a ruler of Eran called Svamidatta had , really been 
subjugated by Samudra Gupta, this fact would have been men- 

1 Prof. Dubreuil deuies that Sumudra Gupta ever entered the Tamil land. 

The' Pall av as t p. 14. But be does not give any reason for arriving at this 
oonolusion, 

® Cunni njtbam, Archaeolonical Survey Jieport, X, pp- 87 U., Hirtflai^ 
Catalogue of Inscriptions in the C. P, and Berar^ p, 48i. 
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tioned either ?n the fragmentary Eran piliar inscription which 
directly deals with Samudra Gupta, or in the inscription relat- 
ing to Buddha Gupta, ^ or in the Eran small Boar statue inscrip- 
tion mentioned above. Since in none of these records is there 
the slightest reference to Svaraidatta^s having been a ruler of 
Erftn, we have to reject this assumption. 

There is another royal family some rulers of which bore 
names that ended ill dfaWa. This is the ancient royal family of 
Punntta which I have outlined elsewhere.^ Two rulers of this 
family were called. Nagadatta ( circa 280 A. D. ) and Ravidatta 
( circa 400 A. D. ). We could have said that Svainidatta belonged 
to the Punnata royal family, especially when we realise that 
after Ravidatta's time, the Punnata House came to an end. 
This assumption receive.s some support when we observe that 
Ravidatta’s age ( tircYc 400 ) comes very near Samudra Gupta’s 
age ( A. D. 335-385 ). But two objections violate this 
assumption. Firstly, there is nothing to show that the Punnata 
rulersi whose capital lay to the extreme south of the modern 
Mysore State, ever held sway over the Bellary district in 
which Kottura was located. And, secondly, the manner in which 
the Punnata Royal House after Ravidatta came to an end, 
conclusively proves that we have to seek elsewhere than in 
the Punnata history for the identity of the ruler called Svami- 
datta. As I have shewn in my paper on the ancient Punnata 
kingdom referred to above, that principality was subverted by 
the Ganga king Durvinlta. If Svamidatta had been a Punnata 
ruler, and Samudra Gupta had subjugated him, we would have 
had some reference to the ancient Punnata kingdom in some of 
the records of the Gupta monarch or of his successors. Since 
uo such reference is met with, we have to assume that Svami- 
datta belonged to some other Karnataka royal family. 

Such an ancient family that was almost contemporaneous 
With Samudra Gupta was a branch of the Calukyas, one of whose 

^ Fleelt Oupta Im.^ p. 18 j Cuoniugbum, Archaological iiurvey lieporL 
X, p. Fleet, ibidt P« Cunningham, ibid, p, 82; VII. p. G33 j ibid 

XXX, p. 17, ff. ibid XXXI, p. 1887, note. 

^ Seletore, Indian Culture, pp« 308^317, 

* Allaa, Qupta (7o»e«, pp. XXXII*XXX1XI« 
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early monarchs was called Svamiraja. This ruler, who is said 
to have been yictorious in eighteen battles, was killed by the 
Western Calukya ruler of the main line by name king Mahgalesa, 
ns is related in the undated Ngrur grant of king Mahgalesa.' Of 
course the ruler Sv&niiraja, who lived in the latter half of the 
sixth century and the beginning of the seventh century A. D., 
could never have been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta. But 
the point to be borne in mind is that in Karnataka was an ancient 
line of the CSlukyas, one of whose rulers was called Sv5mir&ja. 
It is possible that when more records about this ancient line will 
be unearthed, we might perhaps have to take Svamidatta. the 
contemporary of Samudra Gupta, as one of tlio predecessors of 
Svamiraja, who belonged to this early branch of the Calukya 
House. All that we may assert for the present i.4 that KotturU 
which Samudra Gupta conquered was essentially a Karnataka 
centre, and that its ruler was iu all likelihood a Karnataka 
king. 


* Fleet, Dy. Kan. pp. 347-349. 

In the history of the (iahgay, too, we come across names ot rulers, end- 
ing in Thus kiijfc^s (laiigSdatta, Bhagadatta, and Sridatta are men- 

tioned. ( Fiioe, My, d’* Coorg, p. 38). It is too premature to suggest that 
SvSmidatta belonged to the ancient Gaiiga Mouse or to the Kadamba royal 
family which, as mentioned elsewhere, had iToohaiigi as one of its 
provincial capitals (Fleet, l)y, Kan, Dt% p. 285), An unidentitied CSlukya 
king called Parahitaraja is mentioned in a viragal assigned by Fleet to 
about the 9th century A. D. The place called Kotar where this record was 
found, lies about 20 miles in a north-westerly direction from Saundatti, the 
chief town of the Parasgad taiuka of the Belgaurn district, Bombay Proii* 
denoy. (Fleet, Indian Antiquary, XX, p. 69 ff). Exoetping this viragal 
found near the temple of Paramananda, there is no other record of any 
importance discovered in this neighbourhood. This Kottir is not mentioned in 
any record at haring been a provlnoial or a royal aeat of any line of klnge. 
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rUIiVSAliTilA, DxVIVA AND ^^lYATI 
By 

i\ C. Divanji 

I. Piirumrtha and .MafsyanifatJa 

The word * Puru'sartha ’ is a componiid v. ord aado up of two 
siiDple words ‘ Piirusa ' and ‘ Artha Tuoreuufc the former 
connotes a human bein<; who is a congloino: ate of au individua- 
listic spirit, a heart, a mind and a physical bcdy containing, 
besides the above, a group of five organs of knowledge, another 
of five of action and other subsidiary parts discharging the 
functions of connecting together the principal ones, supplying 
them with energy, etc. Thus by the ver}' nature of his constitu- 
tion man is apt to be engaged, either physically or mentally, in 
the pursuit of any of the four ‘ Arthas ’ ( aims or objects ), namely 
‘ Dharma ' ( religious merit ), * Artha ^ ( wealth in cash or kind ), 
‘ Kama ^ { sensual enjoyment ) and ‘ Moksa ^ ( freedom from 
bondage). The two middle ones are universal and the first is 
common to a large majority of men, no matter what authority one 
looks to for guidance, but the last is the special subject of engage- 
ment of a limited number of them in all tiuicB and olitnes. So 
long as the pursuit of any of them does not result in or give 
cause for an apprehension of any injury to or interference with 
the freedom of other persons, no unpleasantness arises. This is 
however practically impossible because man is a social animal 
and prompted by selFinterest and egotism ho is consciously or 
unconsciously led to try to realise his ideals even on taking 
steps to brush aside others scornfully or even to exterminate 
them. The natural result therefore of unrestrained individual 
liberty is the prevalence of what is known in the Nltisftstra as 
Matey any aya, the lawless law, which prevails amongst the 
Creatures of the fish variety and recognizes no other foundation 
of right except might 
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3 * In Book III of the Yogavasistha there is an episode of a 
RftksasI nained KarkasI relating to this point. ^ Her hunger not 
being capal^l.: cf being r,atlated by the ordinary food, she had taken 
to human flesh and was therefore always in search of stray human 
beings who could be pounced upon. Roaming about in a lonely 
forest she happened to find a king and his minister wlio had 
lost their way while out hunting decided to pounce upon 
them, justifying that decision by a general statement that the 
lotuB-born ( Brahma ) having created the world had made it a 
rule that a stupid heartless creature shall serve as food for to© 
carnivorous ones. ^ But in another episode, namely that of 
Prahiadn, the author of tlie same work says that the prevalence 
of this law of tlie fish during the pcticjd, for which Prahlada was 
unmindful of his royal duties towards his subjects living in 
PMala over which he ruled on the death of his father at the 
hands of the Nrsirhha incarnation of Visnu, hiid led to a state 
of anarchy and that therefore Visnu was prevailed upon to rouse 
Prahlada from his Samadiii and advise him to attend to his 
duties. “ The Mahabhamla too narrates that such a catastrophe 
had befallen Northern India when King Vena, who was inimical 
to the principle of the division of the subjects into castes accord* 
ing to their professions, was killed by his subjects and that as he 
had left no son who could take his place, the leading Brahmauas 
of the time hit upon the device of getting a son begotten on his 
widow by a Brahmana by the Miyogavidhi. This son was the 
famous Prthu Vainya. ^ 

3. These are instances of events wdiich took place after the 
eastablishment of kingsliip in India. The Yogaaisistha also 
records a tradition ^ that in early pre-historic times tlie hearts 
of ail men and women were so pure that they were never 
prompted to transgress the Dharma based upon respect for one 
another's sentiments and recognition of the rights of such 
individual property as was necessary for leading a simple pious 
life in that hoary age in order that they may, according to their 
own light, make the best use of their birtlis as members of the 

' Y. V, nr. 68^-84. ^ Op. Cit. Ill, 77 . 29 . 

Op. Cit. V. 37. 7-17. * Mbh. Vir. 60-71* 

5 y. Y. n. 10 11-44. 
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that Aryan raoe and therefore there was no dominating political 
authority and no written texts of law. It also adds that when the 
divine sages wlio had been watching the course of events on the 
earth found that the moral standard of the people, had so 
deteriorated that they were dominated over by desire, anger, 
hatred, avarice, etc., and bad, under the fits of such passions, 
begun to quarrel with one another, they started the institution of 
monarchy which kept the individuals’ passions under control. 
It says that when further on they observed that even the kings 
of the different territories could not live amicably side by side 
but continued to fight with one another oiT and on, in order to 
extend their dominions and worldly possessions, the said sages 
propounded the works on Dharmasastra, which placed a restraint 
upon the vagaries of individual monarchs by casting upon them 
the duty to respect certain rules of municipal and international 
law based upon moral and spiritual principles, not only in times 
of peace but also in those of wars, which were thought to be 
unavoidable when both the parties to a dispute believed that 
he was in the right. ’ 

4. As regards the existence of separate Sastras treating of 
Dharma, Artha, Kima and Moksa, the MaliubhUrata records one 
tradition that there was only one PSncarfitra SSstra treating 
of all the four objects of human pursuit composed by Citra- 
sikhandl, i. e. the seven great Bsis, Marlci and others, that 
Svayambhu Manu was the first to compose a separate Sastra 
based upon it, and that Bhrgu and Brhaspati did so later on, * 
The Manuunrti of the BliSrgavas records another that Brahma 
had originally composed a Dharmasastra and taught it to Bhrgu 
and that he recited it to the seven sages Marlci and others. * 
The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana records a third that Prajapati had 
originally composed a very big work on the Trivarga, i. e., the 
principles of Dharma, Artha and Kama, that thereout, first of 
all, Manu separated the Dharmasastra, then Brhaspati the Artna- 
^stra and lastly Nandi, a follower of Mahadeva, the Eama- 
dastra.* It appears from the Arthaiiastra of Kautilya ‘ that there 
was a difference of opinion amongst the Vedio scholars as to 

■ • op. Cit. II. 11. 4-18. “ Mbh. XII. 3. 163. 27-45. 

* M. 8. 1, 58-60, 118-19, * K. B. I. 6. ^ K. A, 8. 1. 2. 1. 
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whether there were four independent Vidyas ( sciences ), namely 
Anviksikl, Tray I, Varta and Danda or the last three only, or 
the last two only, or the last only, that Kautilya was of the view 
that they were four and that that which Vatsyayana has recorded 
is the view of the Manavas, according to which there were three 
independent Vidyris, namely the Trayl, Varta and Danda, the 
Anviksikl, which according to Kautilya includes the Samkhya, 
Yoga and Lokayatn, being only a Traylvisesa, i. e. to say, a 
special development of the.Trayl, the foundation of the Dharma- 
sastra. This tradition besides being a comprehensive one, is 
older also than that recorded by VatsySyana because even accord- 
ing to Jolly, w’ho places the Arfchasastra in about 300 A. D. 
as against Fleet and Shamasastri who place it in 300 B. C., * 
the said work is older than that of Vatsyayana and sub* 
stantially agrees with that contained in the exposition of the 
Nar&yanlya Dharma in the ^Cintiparvan of the Mahahharata.^ 

5. In the concluding verse in the passage containing a resurad 
of tlie contents of the work it is said that “ it also contains a 
description of the Maryadas (restraints) of various sorts imposed 
on the earth and in Svarga This implies that the author of 
the v/ork had thought it necessary to impose various kinds of 
restraint on the freedom of the individual souls to act as they 
liked. These restraints must naturally have percolated in the 
Ekadesl Sastras which bad been based thereon. It comes to this 
then that while the Sastras relating to each of the four 
Puiusarthas take it for granted on the one hand that each 
individual soul is free to act as he likes for the realisation of his 
ambition, they on the other hand impose certain restrictions on 
his activities for the beneht of society or a portion of it. 

6. Although in the present age, the old Sastras have ceased 
to have binding force and an individual has comparatively more 
liberty to pursue his own ideals in the matters of religion and 
social relations, the authority of the state is there to check indi- 
vidual activities by enacting a Law of the Land in the interest of 
the society or the state even in those matters and in several 

* lotroduotion by Jolly pp. 21, 24-29, 46-47 ; Shamashastrrs edltion-Intro^ 
duotion by Fleet. 

a Mbh. XII. 3. 163. 26-45, ® Op. Cit. verie 37. 

19 lAiiiiala.B«0. R.I.J 
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other matters in which formerly states did not interfere. So after 
all, the position is that ever since the dawn of civilization on the 
earth, the freedom of the individual to act on the physical plane 
is to a certain extent placed under restraint or even counter- 
acted by some superior powers on earth, whether he does or 
does not approve of it or even whether he doe.s or does not 
understand the reason for which the restraint may have been 
imposed or the counteraction resorted to. This is realised more at 
a time when the state in which the individual resides is at war with 
another state or when the ideal of an individual comes into conflict 
with that of another with better means at his command. This 
kind of obstruction to the realisation of one’s aim on the physical 
plane is however liable to be removed if one has a very strong 
will, a readiness to make the necessary sacrifice and the quantity 
and quality of strength required for the realisation of the 
specific aim in view. 

II. Purueartha and Daiva 

7. Now, an ordinary man can come to know of the existence of 
such beings only as are his equals or inferiors spiritually. That 
is BO because his means of knowledge primarily are his five senses 
of knowledge by which he comes into contact with the outside 
world. But just as there are several classes of beings having 
bodies grosser than that of man, it is quite possible that there may 
be others having bodies subtler than his. With the htlp of his 
intellect, provided it is initially sharp or made so by the proper 
method, he can come to know of the existence and movements of 
some such, can study them and make them agreeable to his own 
aims. But a posteriori knowledge is never complete and that is 
the reason why the scientific theories of yesterday are exploded 
to-day and those of to-day are liable to be exploded to-morrow 
with the possible acquisition of better means of knowledge. On the 
other hand, the faithful in every religion believe that there are 
certain orders of superior and inferior beings who have no physi- 
cal bodies. These purposes may as well be opposed to those of 
human beings as commensurate with them. In the form|r case, 
human efforts however sincere and persistent prove fruitless and 
the human beings concerned cannot account for the strange 
results. There must however be some reason why such beings 
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should come in the way of the fulfilment of man^s desire by his 
own sacrifice and exertion. The Indian sages of the later Vedio 
age, which preceded the births of Buddha and Mahavira, had 
thought over this subject carefully and come to the conclusion 
that the good and bad spiritual forces, whose operation is 
indicated by inexplicable events in one^s life, are set into motion 
by one^s own actions done in previous births. They either help 
or hamper man in his pursuits. This is the famous Law of 
Karma, which forms the foundation of the religious beliefs and 
practices of the Buddhists and Jainas as well as the Hindus. 
The text“books on Dharma, Artha and Kafna recommend the 
adoption of several appropriate remedies for counteracting 
obstacles coming from unseen forces in the realisation of one^s 
ideals falling in any of the three categories and the works on the 
Moksasastra recommend the adoption of diverse means for secur- 
ing complete freedom from the miseries, including that of the 
liability to frequent births and deaths, which the operation of the 
said law brings in its train. 

8, The writers of the scientific treatises above-referred to 
seem to take it for granted that it is possible to remove the 
obstacles even though they may be arising from unseen forces. 
They do not, as a rule, enter into a discussion as to why it is 
possible to do so. The Yogavamsiha MaharUmayana^ which calls 
itself a Moksojjaya, is not a work of that class. Unlike the 
scientific works it enters into a long discussion in Book II as to 
the scope for and efficacy of Purusartba. the origin of Daiva 
and the way of its operation and inspires an optimistic spirit 
in the reader by proving that Daiva is capable of being 
supplanted, provided one has a very very strong will and 
persistently follows any of the numerous remedies which have 
been recommended therein for the realisation of one s ideal. 
The argument advanced therein is in substance this that Daiva 
1 b nothing else but the result of your own past actions, that 
in the conflict between it and your Purusartha, like a duel 
between two goats, that is bound to predominate which has a 
superior potentiality, that it is in your bands to establish 
the superiority of the latter, that a strong w ill and a 

^ Y, V. II. i YII a. 2^. 5 J 
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peTsistenfc effort only would enable you to do that, and that 
they will enable you to put up a strong fight if you keep up 
faith iu the doctrine that the Purusa being the repository of 
all powers whatever is capable of achieving anything that he 
desires to achieve, including even the position of Prajapati. The 
last point is illustrated therein by the episode of the ten sons of 
a Brahmana named Indu given in Book III, which is to the 
effect that they having wished to become Prajapatis and resorted 
to the necessary means towards that end did in fact become 
PrajSpatis in the next Kalpa, though not either in that very life 
or even after several fresh births in that Kalpa. ^ 

III. Purusarlha and Niijati 

9. The fact that the sons of Indii had to wait and persist in 
their effort and to submit to numerous privations till tlie end of 
the Kalpa before being the Frajapatis at the commencement of 
the Bucceeding Kalpa introduces us io the existence of one more 
factor which we must take into consideration while determining 
the capabilities of an individual soul. That factor is what is 
called Niyati in the Pauranic works. That term is a noun derived 
from the rooft yam with m meaning ‘ to restraUu curb, control or 
govern,’ Its etymological meaning therefore is ‘that which 
restrains, curbs, controls or governs something else. ' Its deriva- 
tive meanings are the force which keeps under control or regai 
lates the movements of all the creatures, animate as well as 
inanimate, i. e. to say, ‘ the Inner Regulator of all creatures * or 
‘the fixed order of things prevailing in the universe which keeps 
everything within the limits pertaining to its" own inherent 
nature. ’ Essentially the human soul bciing of the same nature as 
the soul of the oniverse, i.e, to say, Brahman as it has become mani- 
fest, is completely free and therefore capable of attaining the fulfil- 
ment of all its desires. It was because of the truth of that 
principle that the sons of Indu having bo wished could be the 
lords of creatures of diverse sorts. But it was as the sons of an 
individual Brahmana that they had conceived the idea of being 
so great and the realisation of that idea meant the displacement 
of the existing PrajSpatis, who were far more highly developed 

J y. V. III. a5-88. 
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soul^ than the sons of Indu a:ul the subversion of the order which 
had been fixed by Brahma, the Creator, lon^^ before the sons of Indu. 
conceived that idea as comparatively far more limited souls. 
The latter were not capable of doin'; any of tliose thing:s. That 
was the reason why they had to wait and porsi.st in their effort 
til! the end of the Kalpa, when according to the original Samkalpa 
of Brahma, the lives of the existing Prajapatis were to come to 
an end. If the object of their desire had been such as could have 
been achieved without coming into conflict with such higher 
souls, less time and less effort would Imve been required, as was 
the case with the Brahroana Vasistba and his wife who had 
conceived the desire to attain to the glory and dignity of a 
king and queen, they liaving been horn as’ King Padma and his 
Qiieon Lila ’ or with Gadhi who only wished to have an 
experience of the nature of Visnu^s M^ya, he having had it in 
that very life while he was bathing. 

10. Beside.^^ giving several such illustrations of the nature 
and power of this preponderating force the author of the 
Yoqanlsiathd has explained them in great details at several 
places in that wmrk and explained its origin also. ’ The gist 
of what he says in the passages cited below is that Niyati is 
the order which prevails not only on this earth but also in the 
mid-air and in the different regions in the heavens, that 
it is binding on all creatur 0 .St gross and subtle, animate and 
inanimate, and that it was required to be established for other- 
wise there wo\ild have been chaos and injustice in all the three 
worlds. That being so it could have no existence* prior to the 
creation of the worlds aiid after their destruction. But so long as 
the universe subsists, there is no escape from it oven for Brahma, 
Visnu and Rudra, who are inferior gods charged with certain 
functions with reference to the universe, are Jivas though of a 
higher order, and are in the same position as ministers in any 
government on earth. A wise man, instead of trying to transgress 

» Y. V. III. 15-67, Op. Cit. V. 44-49. 

« Op. Cit. IL 10 ; III, 53. 24-40 ; 65. 8-20, 32 ; IV. 10. 21-73 ; 13-16 ; 36. 
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it, tries to know its full nature and so long as his physical body 
lasts, acts in consonance with it without egotism, so that bis 
acts may not create VasanS like those done for self-satisfaction 
and therefore with a sense of egotism. He has no difficulty in 
knowing its nature because it is the inherent power of God made 
manifest in the diverse objects as the inherent nature of each of 
them severally, just as the same electric power generated at a 
central power-house makes itself manifest in diverse forms in 
different kinds of lamps, fans, stoves, mills, factories, workshops, 
etc., situated at varying distances and levels. Such being the 
case there is in faot no miracle in the world, for, a miracle is an 
event which cannot be explained logically as an effect from a 
known cause and there is none which cannot be so explained. 
It may be that some events may appear miraculous to some 
people. But there are others who are better informed tlian them 
and can therefore logically account for events which they cannot. 
They can do so because there are certain kinds of gems, certain 
mystic symbols or formulas and certain rare herbs which have the 
efficacy of causing events, which appear to those to whom the 
gems, symbols or formulas and herbs are unknown, to be contrary 
to the fixed order of things, otherwise called the Law of Nature, 
but to those who are aware of them to be quite in consonance 
with that order or law. It is not by the knowledge of the absolute 
truth that the knowledge of these things is acquired. There are 
separate sciences for its acquisition. Therefore it is only when they 
are learnt, that one acquires the knowledge about them. And their 
mere knowledge even is not enough. Each science has its own 
method for the realisation of the truth which it inculcates. If 
it is properly followed one can even create such extraordinary 
events. The desire to do so is however a thorn in the path of 
self-realisation because there is no pos&ibility of such a desire 
being ever satiated, and so long as it is not satiated, it acts as a 
hindrance in concentrating one’s mind on the pure self. On this 
point there is an episode in the latter portion of the Kirv&na- 
prakarapa of the YogavSsietha, namely that of King Vipatoit, ‘ 
the materials for which seem to have been taken form the 


Op. Cit. VI b. l0fr-6». 
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M^kartdeya Purana for the purpose of convincing the reader of 
the nature of A.vidya as explained by the sage Vasistha. 

IV, Corwlusion 

11. Tt follows from the above that a human being’s ambitions 
and activities must, in order to be successful, be confined within 
tbe limits imposed by the world-order. If even a JIva who has 
risen to be a Brahma, Visnu or Rudra cannot change it, much 
leas can a poor Jiva on whose powers there are so many limita- 
tions besides those on any of the three gods. These limitations 
operate only as regards the acquisition of this or that power on 
the physical or metaphysical plane because t*tie ambition to be 
the proud possessor of the power of a god or a godling does not 
differ from that to be a proud emperor or a president of a re- 
public or a prime minister of an empire or of a part of it or, for 
the matter of that, from that to be a high priest or a millionaire 
or even to be the husband of a beautiful and cultured wife. In 
the matter of self-knowledge and self-realisation they do not 
because the path for them lies in quite the opposite direction and 
all the kit that one is likely to stand in need of, while proceeding 
along it, is of such a nature that one can acquire it without 
coming into conflict with any other Jiva, high or low, and 
Niyati, the Divine or the Supreme Power will always be there 
to help one cross the hurdles that lie along the path, provided 
one has a strong will and a capacity to make the requisite 
sacrifices, and makes a persistent effort for the realisation of that 
highest ideal. 



SOME FORGOTTEN SANSKRIT POETS OF KARNATAKA 

BY 

Dasharatha vSHARMA 

The object of this short note is to correct a few mistakes that 
are to be found in Mr. Srikanthsi Sasiri^^i paper published under 
the above caption in the Silver Jubiiee Volume of the Annaln, * 

The first forgotten Karnataka poet mentioned by Mr. Sastri is 
one Amarananda. Actually he is none else than the celebrated 
Atharuka. The verce “ ekalrasanasamsthift is to be found on 
page '^0 of the A'usafa/ta of the Nir nay asagara Press and has 

been commented on by the Paramara ruler Arjunavarmamadeva 
( c. 1211-1225 A. D.) 

According to Mr. Sastri, the Digamhara scholar Kumuda- 
candra was defeated by Heir, loandra. But if he consults either 
the Uudrifaku.nudacandra of Aasascandra, a contemporary work, 
or the Pfa6/?{lraAuc(/r//a, be w ill find that the credit of having 
beaten him belongs actually to Vadi-Devaauri, 

In some other cases, Mr, Sastri appears to assign to Karnataka 
a number of poets who did not actually belong to it. But as he 
is himself far from sure on these points, it would perhaps be 
unnecessary to criticise his findings. 

PIPPALIKA 

BY 

Dabharatha Shakma 

In his paper on the Bhupalavatlabh'i published in the Silver 
Jubilee Volume of the Annals, ^ Mr. 8. L. Katre identifies Pippa- 
lika of the Ms described by him with Piplia, a small Jagir held 
by KhIcI Cauhans in the Ujjain district of the Gwalior State. 
Actually, however, it is Piplya, a second class Jagir in Mewar 
governed now, as in Samvat 1781, the year of the copying of the 
Ms, by Saktawat Rajputs who, as noted by Mr. Katre also, trace 
their descent from Saktasingh, a brother of Mab^rapS PraUpsingh. 
BSghjI Saktawat was one of the Sardars of Mah&r&na 
Sangramasingh ( V, 1773-1791 ), who appointed him as his Vakil 
at the court of Chatrapati Shahujl. As this Maratha monarch 
regarded himself as a descendant of the Mewar royal family, he, 
according to the VafNsahhaskara^ addressed Baghji as kaka (imcle).^ 

1 Annals, B, 0. R. I. Vob XXIII, pp. 415-423. a pp^ 224-241. 

« VarnHhmskara, pp, 3222-23, G. H. Ojha-Hiatory of Udaipur, II, p. 619, 



KAVINDRAKALPALATA. A HINDI WORK BY 
KAVINDRACARYA SARASVATI 
By 

Dashabahta sharma 

Some time back 1 received a oomplimeutary copy of Sriyut 
P. K. Godovs learned paper on Kavlndraoarya Sarasvatf. With 
my interest in this eminent and practical ascetic aroused by this, 

I requested Sahityaratna Pandit Ramaniwas HariU of Sri Anupa 
Saihikrta Library, Bikaner, to look through the books under his 
charge, and was fortunate enough to learn from him of two 
Hindi works connected with this scholar, viz., the Kavindra- 
candrihd^ a collection of addresses in Hindi similar to those in 
i*^anskrit, already published in the Kavmdra^candrodaija, and the 
Kavindia-kcUpcdata, a eulogistic work composed by Kavlndrd- 
cdrya himself. 

As the former of these compositions gives us the names of all 
the chief Benares Hindi poets of Shahjahan’s time, 1 have con- 
tributed a note about it to the Ndgari Pracdrim Patrikd, the 
premier Hindi quarterly of Benares. The other work, which 
forms the subject of this short Paper, begins with three 
Sanskrit verses of salutation to Van!, BhavSnl, Siva, and 
Ganesa ; the statement that Kavlndra is the author of the Kalpa^ 
laftkUt and the wish that it might be read by people to the end of 
our Kalpa, Theq follow the following autobiographical details 
about the poet •* — 

He, first, lived on the bank of the river GodSvarl, from 
whence be migrated to Benares. He became a SamnyasI before 
he was hardly out of his boyhood. Ho was a follower of the 
Aivalayana iak/ia of the Rgi^eda and had composed innumerable 
books including commentaries on the Vedas. He had ended 
the troubles of Prayaga and Kasl and composed these verses 
in vernacular, though it was somewhat below his dignity to 
do so. 

The remaining portion of the work falls into the following 
parts J— 

( 1 ) Kavittas in honour of ShihjahSn. 

( 2 ) Dhrupadm,, „ „ „ 

( 3 ) Viqj^upadoB - 10 in number. 

( 4 ) Verses devoted to Tattvajndna ( the problem of truth ). 

(- 5 ) KaviUaa in honour of D&r&sh&h. 

^6 ) „ „ »» Begam Sihab. 

10 I Aniiela, B. 0. R. 1. 1 
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( 7 ) Miscellaneous ( nariavimyaka ) versa s. 

( 8 ) A. few more verses in honour of DarasiiSh. 

( 9 ) KavUtas in honour of Prince Murad. 

Tlie amount of historical information in the book is not, 
unfortunately, however, very great. From the first two sections, 
we at the most learn that Shahjahan conquered parts of the 
I)eccau, reduced the Bljapuris to submission, forced the ruler of 
Golkunda to obey his authority, carried devastation to Bokhara 
and Khorasaiu captured Kandhar, and founded the magnificent 
city of Sbahjah&nabad. The 23rd Dhrnpdda describes the 
Etuperor’s throne, most probably the cekd)rated Takht-hJaiiy. 
The philosophic verses describe the chief Indian schools of 
thought, rpecially the Vedanta. They were probably meant for 
the instruction of Prince Dara Shikoh ( Darashah of our Ms. ) 
wl)o is known to have been interested in the Upanisailic way of 
thinking. KavlndrScarya calls him Wali Ahnft ( heir-apparent ) 
and credits him with the knowledge of all the categories of the 
Tarkaiastra ( Logic and Atomism ). * 

The Begam Saliab of section 6 looks Jalianfira, for the poet 
prays that she might live for ever with the affection of her father 
( obviously Shahjahan ) and her brother ( Dara Shikoh ). Murad 
is evidently the fourth son of Shahjahan. His being selected 
for praise in preference to Shuji and Aurangzeb, respectively 
the second and third sons of the Emperor, perhaps indicates 
that he was either very generous or less disliked at the court 
than his two other brothers loft unnoticed and unsung by 
KavIndraeSrya. . 

In the raiscellaneous.portion, we find tlie name of one Sayyad 
Hay#t Khan, probably one of Shahjah§n’s commanders and a 
friend of DarA Students of Mughal History should try to trace 
his name either in the Badshahnama or some other source for 
Shabjahan’s life. 

As regards the composition of the book, it might, reasonably, 
be put somewhere between 1638 and 1657 A. D. One of the 
limits is fixed by the events described therein and the other by 
the.beginning of the War of Succession aud the consequent 
enmity between Dara and Murad. 

' '* ^|5T WT ^ 

(Karttl»12) 



THE SHEET ANCHOR OF INDIAN HISTORY, 

A CRITICISM 
By 

Dasharatha Sharma 

In a paper contributed to the Silver Jubilee Volume of the 
Annalf^, Dr. D. S. Triveda has tried to disprove the indenfcity 
of Saiulrocottus of the Greek writers and Cahdragnpta Maurya, 
saying that this called sheet anchor of Indian History is “ the 
greatest mistake ever committed in the field of Indian chrono- 
literature and history * These are ratlier hard words to 
nge. So let us see what his arguments are for going against the 
considered judgment of other scholars, even though we might nut 
be disposed to think much of the thesis of a writer who remarks 
that the Asokan inscriptions should, in spite of their different 
script, language and subject-matter, be ascribed to Candragupta II 
of the Gupta dynasty. 

We generally identify Xandrames or Agramines, the ruler of 
Magadba at the time of Alexander's invasion, with Nanda 
Augrasenya, because the story of his father’s rise and low birth 
given by Curtins agrees with that of the first Naiula in the 
Mahahodhicaniia, the Jaina Parisisthaparvan and the Purarias, 
Dr. Triveda however desires that we should regard him as 
Samudragupta. He believes that it is the story of Samudra- 
gupta’s father Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty thst is told 
in the following words of the Greek writer referred to above : — 

“His (Agrarnmes*) father was in fact a barber, scarcely 
staving off hunger by his daily earnings, but who, from his not 
being uncomely in person, bad gained the afifectious of the queen, 
and was by her influence advanced to too near a place in the 
confidence of the reigning sovereign. Afterwards, however, he 
treacherously murdered the sovereign and then, under the 
pretence of acting as guardiah to the royal ohildern, usurped the 
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supreme authority, aud having pul the young priaoea to death 
begot the present king ' ' 

To get at the equation, Xandrames = Samudragupta, be has, 
however, to make the following suppositions !— 

1 Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty murdered Candra'^ 
srI, strangely enough identified here with Xandrames even 
though the latter has been already equated with Samudragupta. 
This Candrasrl is said to have been the penultimate ruler of 
the Andhra dynasty. 

2 Candragupta I begot of Candrasrl’s widowed queen a son 
named PulomS. 

3 Candragupta I murdered this child of his own a few 
years later and put himself on the throne. 

4 Candrasrl = Sundaravarman of the Kaumudhnahotmva. 

5 PulomS — Kaly&navarman of the same drama. 

One has just to look at this formidable list of suppcskious to 
have some idea of the way Dr. Triveda has manufactured history 
to support his pet theory. Actually, he has not a shred of reliable 
evidence to go by. So he just imagines certain things to have 
happened and regards them as equally sound arguments in his 
favour. Not a single Parana says or even hints that Pulom& 
was an illegitimate child and his father was murdered by 
Candragupta I, So he just throws the Puranas over-board and 
presses the poor Kaumudimahofasava into service. But where 
does this drama aver that EalySnavarman’s father was an 
Andhra or was named Candrasrl ? He is actually named 
Sundaravarman and was the ruler of PStallputra. And then what 
makes him equate Kalyapavaitman with Pulomfi ? Does the 
drama say anywhere that he was, like Dr. Triveda’s supposedly 
illegitimate PulomS, begotten on Sundaravarman’s wife by 
Oandasena ? 

We do not think that Dr. Triveda has any good replies to 
these queries, and will, therefore, assume, for the time being at 
least, that the old equation Agrammes = ( Nanda ) Augraseuja 
stands. According to Greek accounts, the man who displaced 
Agrammes on the throne of Pfttaliputra was Sandrooottus. Indian 

MoOriodie, The invasion of India hy Alexander, p. iZi, 
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accounts give this credit of deposing Nauda (already equated 
with Agrammes ) to Oandragupta Maurya. So Oandragupta 
Mnurya and Sandrocottua must naturally be regarded as the 
names of one and the same person. 

Equally fallacious are his following arguments against the 
equation, Oandragupta Maurya = Sandrooottus j— 

1 Oandragupta Maurya cannot be the man meant by 
Justin^s remark that “ Sandrooottus was born of humble life/^ 
because Mauryas are known to have been a famous Ksatriya 
clan. 

2 The Greek accounts of 327 B. 0. do not contain any 
reference to Buddhism. This shows that they were written after the 
Buddhist Mauryan dynasty had ended and the Bhagavatua Gupta 
rulers had begun ruling India. 

The first of the above arguments does not mean much, because 
Oandragupta might have actually occupied a very humble 
station in life before his elevation to the throne of Pataliputra, 
even though he was the member of a well-known caste and 
family. High and noble parentage and wealth and influence do 
not always go together. As regards the absence of references to 
Buddhism, does not Megasthenes speak of the and their 

deity, the Boutta*l Dr. Triveda^s attempt to explain these away 
by regarding as VdnuprGstha^ and Boutta as Bhciiitikas 

is, to say the least, extremely unconvincing, for, we, at least, do 
not know of any phonetic law by which the equation between 
Boutta and Buddha might be disallowed and that suggested by 
Dr. Triveda permitted ? Does he really regard Bhaufilca as 
phonetically nearer to Boutta than the word Buddha suggested 
by other historians ? Or is it like many other of his arguments, 
just a supposition to bolster up an otherwise indefensible position? 
Further what is there to show that Buddhism had disappeared 
from the land of its birth as early as 327 B. 0.? Does not such a 
supposition show the learned Dootor^s ignorance, or at least 
supremo neglect, of the accounts of the Chinese travellers Fahien 
and Hieun Tsang and the numerous Buddhist donations going 
up to the 12feh century of the Christian era ? 

Other arguments used by Dr. Triveda to prove that Sandro- 
oottuB was not a Maurya are 
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1 AbsencB of any allusion to a foreign invasion at the time 
of the fall of the Nanda dynasty and reference on the other hand 
to a Mlecoha incursion at the close of the Andhra rule. 

2 Absence of references to the aati system in the Artha- 
sSstra even though it is referred to by Megasthenes. 

3 Reference by a Greek writer to the Andhras as a very 
strong power. 

4 Megasthenes statement that the king, in addition to his 
family, must have the surname Pallboihra, a word which the 
learned Doctor appears to equate either with Gupta or Aditya. 

But are not these arguments too as fallacious as those 
already noted above ? The Manda dynasty was not ended by 
any Greek invasion. So why should he expect to find a reference 
to it in the PurS/m ? And as regards the Mlecchas in India 
at the time of the ending of the Andhra dynasty, does he not 
have enough of them in the Sakas, Kushanas and Parthians etc. 
Further the verse that he quotes in favour of his view, without 
naming its source, does not say that the Mlecchas ended the 
Andhra kingdom ? All that it actually states is that many 
descendants of the Mlecchas would be invading India in the 
time of the Andhras, and this we know to be a fact well attested 
to by history. The Sakas reached India in this period and so did 
some other foreign races also. So why should Dr. Triveda 
suppose that the forces referred to are those of Alexander ? 
Perhaps lie has to do sc because of his supposition that the 
Andhra dynasty ended in 327 B. 0., even though such a hypothesis 
would be against tlie well attested ooiitemporariety of a Satakarni 
ruler with RudradSman of the Girnar inscription (Saka year 
72 = 150 A. D. ) and our knowledge from Chinese and other 
sources that the Sakas reached India much later than 327 B. C. * 

Nor does the absence of any reference to the sail system prove 
that the Greeks did* not reaeh India in the Mauryan Period, 
because not only is silence not a good basis for basing sound 

I Iq or about 165 B. C. the Yuechi were defeated and expelled from their 
country by Hiung-nU. The Yueohi in their turn attacked the Sakat in the 
plaint of the Syr Darya and compelled them to move touthwards and enter 
Indian territories. The date of this event would naturally be not f arller 
than 150 B. 0« 
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theories but also because we find it referred to in the 
hhofata, the RCiinaijana and the PurUyas too, the composition of 
all of which should according to a Paiidita like Dr. Triveda, be 
referred to a pre-Greek period. One has just to read the dis- 
cussions between Madrl and KuntI, and these widowed queens 
and the rsis to see that anumaram was a well'-establisbed Aryan 
custom of the Period and is actually pre-Mauryan even though 
we might not find any reference to it in the Arthasastra. ^ 

Dr. Triveda regards the niontion of Andhras too as a strong 
power by the Greeks as a point in liis favour. Actually, however, 
it is something against lurn. From his point Of view there should 
not he any Andhra power at all after 327 B, 0., the year in which 
their rule is, according to Dr. Triveda, believed to have ended. 
Nevertheless if ho finds a strong Andhra power after 327 B. C., 
should it not suggest to him that his hypothesis is radically 
wrong somewhere and needs a thorough over-hauling ? 

Equally fallacious is his argument from the statement of 
Megasthenes that the king in addition to his family name 
should have the surname Palibothra* This word is known to be 
the equivalent of Pataliputra from the account of Megasthenes 
himself. So all that it possibly means, ( though I should not be 
dogmatic on the point ), is that the Mauryan rulers were, known 
also as Patdliputriyas after their capital city. It is perhaps better 
to explain it in this manner than to equate it with Gupta 
or Aditya, the two words proposed by Dr, Triveda. 

To sum up, we might say that Dr. Triveda has, throughout 
his paper, tried to disprove the equation Sandrocottus-Caudra- 
gupta Maurya by putting forward arguments to prove that the 
Greeks could not have reached India in the Mauryan Period. 
If his reasoning be regarded as valid, we should naturally be 

* Kunti- 

Ahdrh jye^tha dharmopatiu jye^^hum dharmnphalam mamd 
(iva^y^mbh^fnno hhTivan mTi ma MSdi'i nivartaya 11 63 i! 

VaiiiampSyana- 

ft^ayastUn 

Ucuh Kunttih ca MMnvi ca 

Ohartranumaranath sUrthaih phalavannuir'a Hnmsayah 
IftivUhhyUm dii^knrarh editnd vadanti dvijff piiflgavUff 11 S 3 11 

idiparvut Chapter CX.V ( P. P, S. SSetri’s edition ). 
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obliged to equate Sandrooottue of their aooounts not with 
Candragupta Maurya but some other Candragupta, even with 
Candragupta 1 of the Gupta dynasty, if it might be proved at 
the same time that the Gupta dynasty began ruling in 337 B. C. 
Dr. Triveda finds the well-established equation, Agrammes = 
Augrasenya ( Nanda). One of the greatest stumbling blooks in 
the way of his new hypothesis. So he attacks that too with all 
the force he can, equating Xandrames or Agramraes with 
Samudragupta, the second ruler of the Gapta dynasty. We, 
however, regard Dr. Triveda’s attempt at dislodging this old 
sheet anchor of Indian History, the equation Sandrocottus = 
Candragupta Maurya, a failure because, as shown above 

1 He cannot disprove the equation Agrammes^ Augrasenya 
Nanda without getting involved into a number of palpably 
absurd suppositions. 

2 None of his arguments can put Alexander’s invasion after 
the Mauryan Period. 

3 His view that the Andhra dynasty ended in 327 B. C. goes 
against the well-known fact of their rivalry with the Sakas who 
are known to have entered India not earlier than 150 B. C. or so. 

Here we might further add that coins, inscriptions, as well as 
literary sources ' prove that the Gupta dynasty was founded on 
the ruins of the Saka and Kushana empires, both of which 
naturally flourished after 150 B. C., the earliest year proposed for 
the entry of the Sakas into India. Dr. Triveda’s attempt to 
make Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty a oontemporary of 
Alexander appears rather surprising after so many years of 
patient Indian research, though it is certainly no impossible feat 
for one who can ascribe the Asokan inscriptions to Oandra* 
gupta II. Dr, Triveda accuses other historians of “ working 
under preconception and trying to modify or alter the readings 
to suit their identification. ” But might not the same charge be 
levelled against him with equal or even greater justifioation ? 

' Of literary aouroes, Dr. Triveda might be referred to the Pur3t>a#. 

* See note S, 
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MARAT HA HISTORY ( Re-examined ) 1295-1707— by Prof. 

S. R. Sharma, M.A., Ferguseon College, Poona, 

Prof. S. R. Sharma, the author of the popular volumes on 
Mughal History, has now brought out the first volume of his 
Maratba History. As the title indicates the principal aim of the 
author is a re-examination of the history of the Maratba nation. 
In spite of the histories of Sprengel and Soott Waring written 
before him and that of Kincaid and Parasnis after him, the 
history of the Marathas by the celebrated Grant Duff has not been 
replaced as yet. 

The first intelligent criticism of Grant Duff’s history came 
from a young Deccan Collegian, the late Mr. N. J. Kirtane. Since, 
then a steadily growing movement is at work to ransack old docu- 
ment and to study, edit and publish them. The great Rajwade 
has made his name immortal in this field. His conceptions of 
history and historiography were very large and comprehensive. 
History to him was not merely the story of the political 
achievements of the people but must deal with both aspects-the 
material and moral aspects, including, the economic, the literary, 
and cultural, the military, and the religious. Since this lead from 
Rajwaie, a number of scholars and associations have engaged 
themselves successfully in unearthing a large mass of original 
material bearing on the life and achievements of the Maratba 
country and its peoples. This work of research is still going on 
apace but those engaged in it have hardly shown any inclination 
to produce any histories. Fortunately, however, Rao Bahadur 
Oovind Sakbaram Sardesai undertook some fifty years ago, to 
devote his whole life to the writing of a new history of the 
Marathas in the Marathi language and his Riyasat bears 
testimony to his great industry and devotion. An English 
version of the Riyasat is, it is learnt, under preparation. 

The chief aim of Rao Bahadur Sardesai is to supply a reliable 
narrative of the political history of the Marathas. He has, there- 
fore, naturally entered into details of all important events occurr- 
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ing in Maratha history. He has not applied himself more 
intently to the task of interpreting Maratha history, so far. 
Besides, this Riyasat has been written in the Marathi language. 
Henee, for those who do not understand the Marathi language 
there is no book which is based on a careful study of all the 
extant sources and materials. Prof. S, R. Sharma aspires to do 
this much-needed service to students of history. “I have he 
says “looked at the pattern as a whole without inspecting the 
parts too closely and in doing so “ I have tried to be artistic 
without being unscientific, sympathetic without being uncritical 
and simple without being unhistorical 

This is just the first volume of Prof. Sharma’s reexamination 
of Maratha history. The whole picture is not yet complete and 
we should not therefore be justified in expressing our opinion 
fully and finally till we have the finished product before us. 
As it is in the first part the author has reviewed the cour^^e of the 
history of the Marathas since the fall of Devagiri till the reasser- 
tion of Maratha power at the death of Emperor Aurangzeb, a 
period covering well-nigh four centuries. 

This is indeed by far the most glorious and glowing period 
of the history of the Marhattas. The ancient Maratha dynasty 
of the Yadavas of Devgfri was superseded first by the Khiljis, 
followed by the Tugblaks and its place was occupied by the 
Bahraani dynasty, which after a career of about a century and 
half, was split up into the Panchsahis or five independent states. 
It was during the latter period that the Marathas, vanquished at 
Devgiri, once more re-established their supremacy. This last 
phenomenon was the Maratha Empire, which fell a prey to the 
power of the British. 

The author has divided his book into ten chapters. The titles 
thereof will at once show that the author has painted a full 
picture of the birth, growth and achievement of the Maratha 
nation. He has attempted to fit the parts into the whole and in 
their proper places. He wields a powerful pen and shows himself 
to be a consummate artist who combines skill with proportion. 

In the first chapter he depicts the Back-ground of his story. 
The Marathas of Shivaji and Bajirao are better known than their 
ancient progenitors, the Marathas of the Yadava period. The 
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Yadava Etiipire of the pre-Muslim days was no doubt a Maratha 
Empire. Hence all historians of Maharashtra have necessarily 
referred to it. Grant Duff and Kincaid speak of the Devgiri 
Yadavas. But it was reserved for the genius of Ranade to 
understand its significance better than others. Prof. Sharma 
has therefore rightly devoted bin opening chapter to the destruc- 
tion of the Yadava Kingdom by the Khiljis of Delhi. In fact the 
chapter entitled ‘ the Back-ground * is an illuminating attempt 
to explain the downfall of the Yadava power. Unfortunately 
Prof. Sharma had to rely mainly on Muhammadan sources, as 
very few non-muslirn sources have yet been discovered. The 
reasons commonly attributed to the saddi&n collapse of Raja 
Ramdeo Rao of Devgiri are absolutely unconvincing ! How 
could a wealthy kingdom be crippled in a single battle I One 
battle of Devgiri or one battle of Rakshastagadi could never 
afford a rational explanation of the destruction of vast and 
wealthy kingdoms. It often constitutes the best visible symbol 
of a long series of causes working in the past. The true 
explanation, therefore, must be sought for somewhat deeper by 
peeping into the social, economic and cultural aspects, which 
condition the whole life of a people and go to shape its character. 
Perhaps, a minute and patient analysis of the literary evidence 
available of the Yadava period may go to help us towards 
supplying a solution. This miich-needed research has not yet 
been carried out. In fact, our historians have not directed their 
attention towards it seriously as yet. The Hindus collapsed 
miserably before the onslaught of the Muhammadans, both in 
the north and south. Could we not find a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the phenomenon in the general organisation and 
make up of the Hindu society? After thus assessing this 
factor or general cause we may take into consideration any 
particular causes. Granted that Raja Ramdeo was incapable and 
inefficient, why should Raghu, Harpaldev, Shankardeo and the 
two * tigresses ^ have failed at the cost of their lives ? In spite of 
sects and in spite of castes, the Hindu society, has outlived these 
thousands of years. It has often had to bend but it has never 
broken completely. We must study its history both as that of a 
whole as well as also of its constituent limbs or parts. The 
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Yadava period must be restudied in detail in this way. How- 
ever, Prof. Sharma deserves credit for putting in one oompass 
the salient points concerning the fall of the Yadavas and supply- 
ing such explanation and interpretation as could be worked out 
with the limited sources available. Prof. Sharma touches the 
subject again in the last chapter also. 

After depicting ‘ The Back-ground ’ Prof. Sharma details the 
succeeding period as that of Tutelage. During this period the 
Marathas had to go through a long period of discipline both in 
the arts of peace and war. The civil department of Government 
remained in their hands and their help became necessary in the 
military campagins of the Muhammadans. The common traditions 
of Hasan Gangu being originally the slave of a Brahmin, called 
Gangu, parhaps our Gangaraspant as a fragmentary bakhar 
alluded to by Rajawade in the Proceedings of the B. 1. S. Mandal 
says, is not referred to by Prof. Sharma. The occasional 
references in old traditional accounts of many a Maratha 
Kshatriya family to Kala ( black ) Khoja and Gora ( white ) Khoja 
may well be interpreted in terms of the conflict between the Deshi 
and Pardeshi parties at the Muhammadan courts of the Deccan. 

During the period of tutelage, not only the pen and tte 
sword but the soul of the Maratha people was revived through 
the rise of the saints. What is known as the Pandharpur move- 
ment no doubt went a great way in recreating faith and recaptur- 
ing the lost soul of the people. A new and healthy turn was 
given to this noblest of democracies, the democrary of the Bhaktas 
( W. B. Patwardhan ) by the dynamic personality of Ramdas 
who preached his philosophy of action and spread a net work of 
his disciples, twelve hundred in number, throughout the land. 
The ‘ Maharashtra Dharma ’ was not merely a religious phase. It 
had a deeper social and political meaning and its chief exponent 
was Saint Ramdas. This Maharashtra Dharma was not the 
direct outcome of the Pandharpur movement. These cultural 
and social forces, strengthened by the assertive efforts of the 
Dafles, the Nimbalkars, the Shirkes, the Bhosales, the Manes and 
numerous others, especially in the mountain fastnesses of the 
Maval territories, eventually led to the rise of a mighty national 
power— the Maratha Swarajya. All this makes one of the most 
fascinating and inspring stories in the history of India, perhaps 
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of the world and Prof. Sharnia has drawn a vivid picture of the 
same with necessarj warmth and vigour. 

The part played by Shahaji, the celebiated father of Shivaji, 
has been clearly brought out by the writer as the work of a 
great Pioneer of Maratha Swarajya. However, Prof. Sharma 
would have done well to have emphasised that the Danpatra of 
Sambhaji alludes to Shahaji as the defender of Haiadava( Hindu ) 
Dharma and that he had appointed separate ofiScers like the 
Peshwa, Mujuindar for the twelve year old son, Shivaji, whom he 
sent away to his Poona jagir, out of which some thirty six 
villages were given as Mokasa to the latter. ^The significant seal 
of Shivaji found to have been used at least as early as 1645 A. D, 
reveals in unmistakable terms the noble aims and the firm faith 
and hope of the militant Maratha Swarajya party of the period. 
It is a matter for satisfaction for us that Prof. Sharma has boldly 
come forward to realYinn the thesis of that great seer Ranade 
in this book and enlarge and expand it with such corrections, 
additions and modifications as became necessary on account 
of the very large amount of new sources that have accumulated 
during the period of nearly half a century since then. 

Prof. Sharma in his later chapters treats of the rise of 
Sivaji and the foundation of Swarajya, the unique declaration of 
an independent sovereign Hindu Chhatrapati, the crisis that 
overtook the newly founded Swmrajya after the death of Shivaji, 
the wonderful and stout defence that the newly created Maratha 
nation offered to the haughty and indomitable Alamgir, who was 
exhausted and at last expired in the attempt, and the final reasser- 
tion of the Maratha Power in Maharashtra ! In the course of his 
argument Prof. Sharma had naturally to challenge the con- 
clusions and in some places even the facts, of older veterans but 
he has not faltered in this work and given a good account of 
his mettle. 

The last chapter of Prof. Sharma’s review of Maratha History 
sums up * the Achievement ^ of the Marathas. He characterises 
the Maratha resorgiment as a unique phenomenon in Indian 
History. “They had created a New State and a New order 
superior to any that had hitherto existed in Hindu India This 
view may be accepted as correct so far as we limit ourselves to 
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Hindu India since the rise of the Muslims in this continent. 
“ The triumph of the Marathas during this period “ was the 
triumph of a people, a nation rather than that of a few men of 
genius “ Neither the Rajputs nor the Sikhs nor even the 
Vijayanagar Empire, “ could ever rise to the great eminence 
reached by the Marathas;*' and the hidden sources of the 
Maratha Power “ lay in the character of the people and their 
country This is indeed a warm, yet just tribute that the author 
pays to this masterful people. 

“ A man of superb genius Shivaji, the deliverer of the enslaved 
Marathas, must, in (act, be considered “a creature of Maharashtra’*. 
** Sivaji ” the author further says “ for us is neither saint nor 
sinner but just human, impelled by human motives, to achieve 
human ends in a human world (p. 136). It is difldoult to 
reconcile this view of the author with an earlier statement of 
his on pp. 113 & 114 where he speaks of ‘ Destiny* and * Divinity* 
and avers : “ If Hindu civilisation was to survive, a new avatar 
was needed. He appeared in the person of Sivaji **. We believe 
the former view to be more sound, which attributes more to the 
people and their character than to individuals, however great, or 
may be-avatars. 

We agree with the dictum of the author when he says ; “ when 
the authenticity of each fact is ascertained and established 
beyond doubt or the evidence is verified the ver diet may 
not be shirked’* ( p. 125). We are, therefore, entitled to 
ask him whether the treaty between Sivaji and his younger 
brother Vyankoji quoted by the author pp. 19 7-199 is a 
genuine fact or merely an inference. The Shiv Digvijaya 
Bakhar may contain some very valuable truths yet we can not 
aacribe to the letters and documents mentioned therein the same 
status of validity and treat them on a par with original docu- 
ments, whose reliability could be severely tested and established 
beyond the shadow of doubt. None of the letters quoted in the 
Shiv Digvijaya appear to be genuine. The so called treaty 
referred to by our author is obviously a product of the fertile 
imagination of the chronicler who is seen to be fond of the 
display of his knowledge I To quote such an imaginary docu- 
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ment, not only this, but; to ascribe to it the status of * the Political 
Testament ^ of Sivaji is going too far indeed ! 

On page 181 our author similarly refers to another document 
which ** if authentic should in his opinion “ be considered as 
the Magna Carta of Maratha Swarajya. On page 273 he refers 
to it again as ‘ the great charter of civil rights. He quotes 
the document on page 321. The document has been publisled 
by Mr. K. S. Thackerey. But he gives no reference to ics origin. 
On a careful examination and close comparison with genuine 
documents of Shivaii in original it would not take us long to 
convince ourselves that the document in question is not 
genuine. The language used is unlike the language used in 
the other genuine documents of Shivaji. Compare for instance 
such words occurring in the document as - 

5Tr?TTRr% or ^ &c. The Govt, is here referred 

to as which is not found in any official letters of Sivaji. 

Then the ending is not enclosed in the usual form. Shivaji 

is referred to as «fr THTr T%Rnfr the correct way being 

ifr Turr r%R ir^Rcfr. The seal at the top as printed in the docu* 
ment undor examination here gives four lines instead of the five 
found in the geimiih:* seals of Sivaji. Besides, the date as given 
in the document, corresponds to 28th Jan. 1677. Now Sarkar 
states that Sivaji started on his long term Carnatak campaign 
at the beginiiing of Jan. 1677, ( Sarkar’s Sivaji p. 289 ). But we are 
inclined to belive that Sivaji started on this campaign earlier 
when Mr. Muloverer arrived from Raigry^ as reported in a letter 
dated 2nd Oct 1676 and supported by Vatanpatra p. 47. Sivaji 
had planned a long absence and hence if at all he had wished to 
issue a proclamation of civil rights he should have done so not 
at the end of Jan, 1677, when he was already on the march but 
much earlier. Enough has thus been said, we believe, to prove 
how the document can not be genuine. Further, the document 
merely confirms the different communities in the proper enjoy- 
ment of their religious practices and customs in spite of where 
they might have been suppressed. It is too much to describe it 
as Magna Carta or a proclamation of civil rights. 

We are fully conscious of the fact that such issues and dis« 
oussioDs as we have raised above can not be allowed to detain 
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us longer here. And yet we feel it quite necessary to invite the 
attention of scholars both in Maharashtra and outside to study 
very closely and at first hand the voluminous mass of documents, 
literary, political, economic, judicial and others, before they 
build up their conclusions and present the history of the Marathas. 
We will not otherwise ever succeed in doing proper justice to the 
subject. This is no light task we know. The scattered materials 
have not yet been systematically and scientifically analysed and 
studied in a thorough manner. That this work is beyond the 
scope of an individual, however gifted, needs no proving. We, 
however, regret to notice that scholars who are unable to read 
the Marathi docunieats in the Modi script have had the temerity 
to declare to a world, unfortunately ignorant of the language and 
script, that they have thoroughly studied the Marathi materials 
and have passed categorical opinions going to the length of 
poohpoohing the ‘ discoveries' and ‘ unearthing ’ of documents 
constantly going ahead in Maharashtra and declaring that those 
discoveries contain * forgeries We would here warn Indian 
scholars against such thorough and ignorant condemnation of 
documents by men who are themselves unable to read even the 
Modi Script and are consequently not competent to pass such 
excathedra judgments. We feel confident that in the end the value 
and authenticity of the large mass of Marathi materials would 
be thoroughly proved and accepted. In the end, we welcome 
scholars like Prof. Sharma and their efforts to elucidate the 
history of the Marathas. 


D. V. Potdar 



ICONOGRAPHY OF ^RI VIDYARNAV AT ANTRA By 

Prof. S. Srlkantha SSsfcri, M.A., ( copies can be had of 

R. Harirao, Curator Mythic Society, Cenotaph Road, 
Bangalore City ), pp. 46. Price Re. 1 or 2 Shillings. 

In spite of the few Volumes on Indian Iconography contain- 
ing both textual and critical matter, the need for further studies 
especially of the critical variety incorporating the Icono- 
graphical data collected from numerous sources still remains. 
In this connection the Iconographic data contained in the 
numerous Tantric works both published and unpublished is 
extremely valuable. The tantric worship necessarily presupposes 
description of images of Gods and Goddesses and consequently 
our Tantric texts which describe tliese Gods and Goddesses with 
minute details are a rich mine of information bearing on the 
history and development of Indian Iconography. We are there- 
fore glad to find Prof. Srlkantha Sastri analysing the Vidyarmva- 
tantra published by the Govt, of Kashmir ( 1932-1937 ) and 
presenting its iconographic data in a clear-cut form for the 
benefit of the students of Indian Iconography. His method is 
worth being followed by other scholars with regard to numerous 
other Tantric texts so that in course of time it may be possible 
for subsequent scholars to compile a Dictionary of Indian 
Iconography in which the Iconography of every image known to 
Indian Literature, whether Jain, Buddhist or Brahraanical, is 
portrayed in brief. In this manner alone the Science of Indian 
Iconography can be given a proper historical perspective worth 
the name. The contribution of Indian Iconography to Indian 
art in general can only be exactly ascertained on the strength of 
scientifically collected material recorded in the form of a 
Dictionary. In his present brochure Prof. SSstri has given us the 
Iconographic material under the groups of images named 
severally as the §akfa, Vaisnam, Saiira, Kaumara, 

OUriapaiya etc. The essential characteristics of these groups have 
also been pointed out by him. This grouping will be found 
useful not only by the students of Indian Iconography but also 
by the students of Hindu religion who care to know its icono- 
graphic aspect. 

According to Prof. SSstri, the present work was composed 
between A. D. 1520 and 1720, a period when the tantras appear 

22 [Annals, B. 0. B. I. ] 
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to have been radiating their iconographic lustre as will be seen 
from the present analysis of the Vidyarnava Tantra. If we 
analyse some of the celebrated Tantras composed during a definite 
period of history, we shall get a very clear idea of the develop- 
ment of Indian Iconography of that period. We trust therefore 
that Prof. Sastri himself will analyse at least a few major 
tantras pertaining to the different periods of history so as to 
make his study representative of the entire field of Indian 
Iconography. 

The regional aspect of Indian Iconography which still 
remains shrouded in mystery also deserves our special attention 
in view of the present interest of the Indian public in the history 
of different regions of India in all its aspects. 

We, therefore, congratulate Prof. Sastri on his present critical 
study which is as pains-taking and scholarly as his previous 
studies in other fields of Indology. 

P. K. Gode 


SANQiTA RATNAKARA Translation by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, 
( Adyar Library Series ). 

In the past, ths Anandasram-edition of the Sahglta Ratn&kara 
was the only well-known edition which contained the full text 
and also the commentary of Kallinath. The present edition con- 
tains the commentary of Sirhhabhupala in addition to the text 
and the commentary of Kallinath. Further, the Adyar series 
has done a good service to the public in simultaneously issuing 
an English translation of both the text and the two commentaries, 
along with critical notes explaining the subtle terms and ideas 
involved, from the pen of no less a person than Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja. 

Only a working knowledge of Sanskrit is not enough to under- 
stand the exact meaning of the text and to interpret it in the 
terms of modern musical practices. One and the same Sanskrit 
term is used often in diferent contexts, * Mandra and Tara ’ as 
explained by Dr. Raja, is an instance in view. It was a pit-fall 
to many in the past, and it could now be avoided, with the help 
of an authoritative version of the text like the present one. 
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In trauBlating the text, the needs of those who want to follow 
the Sanskrit text in its original form and syntax are given a 
preference to those of a casually interested reader. Such a pro- 
cedure needs verbal fidelity and a close adherence to the Sanskrit 
syntax and the retention of the original technioel terms, instead 
of using their corresponding English synonyms. Over and above 
the translation, Dr. Raja has elucidated many intricate points 
that crop up from time to time, by appending his own comments. 

There are a few misprints which can be easily corrected by a 
habitual reader ; one or two however need special correction. 
Thus in the last line of verse 48 on page 60 of the translation, the 
word interval should have been avoided as it is a technical term 
in the music of today and conveys the idea of* a ‘ ratio ’ and not 
of the sruti-distance. Under verse 50 page 60, ‘ Ni and Dha 
have two srutis ’ ; here it is Ga and not Dha which has two 
srutis. Similarly lines 11 and 12 on page 60 should read ‘ thus 
it is that Ri and Dha on one side, with Ga and Ni respectively on 
the other, are discoidant. The present sentence leaves ground for 
misapprehension. 

Similarly, Sanskrit terms should be printed in one and the 
same way, either with capitals or with small letters and the 
sequence of the original terms and their English synonyms 
should not be changed on and off, at least in one and the same 
sentence. 

Scholars of Indian music distinctly stand to gain from such a 
translation as it will enable them to interpret correctly the mean- 
ing and significance of many terms and passages, which in 
the past have suffered misrepresentation and distortion at the 
hand 8 of many interpreters,— interpreters who knew music but 
not enough Sanskrit and vice versa. 

In the end, I would suggest that when the whole of the 
translation is issued it should be supplemented by a key to the 
identification of the Ragas as given in the Ratnakara, with the 
Rftgas of to-day. If a clue to such a key remains undiscovered 
I am afraid, the music of the Ratnakara will remain a sealed 
book as ever. 


G. H. R. 



BHARATIYA MANASaSASTRA-I ARIBHAsA : Indian 
Psychological Terminology, by Professor D. D. Vadekar ; 
pages 402 ; Bombay Book Depot, Bombay ; price Rs. iO. 

It is very enco iraging indeed to find that educationists in 
this country are now realising that the best medium of impart- 
ing education — even higher education — is the student’s own 
language. Vigorous efforts are therefore being made, at several 
centres of learning, to introduce Indian languages as media of 
instruction. Apart from the unquestioned educational value 
of such a course, it has a high moral value as well — particularly 
in a country, like India, which has laboured long under foreign 
domination. A century of education through the medium of 
English has created among generations of Indian students an 
inferiority complex with regard to their own languages and 
consequently with regard to their past culture and future 
potentialities. Every effort therefore in the direction of facilitat- 
ing the imparting of education — particularly higher .scientific 
and technical education — through the medium of Indian 
languages is to be welcomed whole-heartedly. Indian Pstjeho 
logical Tcrminnlagii by Prof. D. D. Vadekar is one such brilliant 
effort. On account of the multiplicity of principal languages 
current in this vast country, the problem of a common medium 
in all centres of learning has become very mucii complicated. 
Prof. Vadekar is quite conscious of this. He has tlierefore tried 
to evolve, on scientific lines, “ Plan and Principles, ” which 
would make his terminology suitable for “ a basic, common and 
interprovincial use in the exposition of psychological subjects 
in all modern Indian languages of established Sanskritic 
affinities and associations”. Prof. Vadekar’s work is not an 
ordinary dictionary. He gives the exact scientific connotation 
of a technical term and not merely its literal rendering in 
Indian language. For one single term he has suggested several 
equivalents, thus allowing a wide scope for selection. Two main 
requisites of a New Terminology are that it has to be significant—* 
anvarthaka — and that it has to be simple and easy of currency. 
Prof. Vadekar’s work is quite creditable from this point of 
view. He has tried to give equivalents which are not 
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unnecesBarily pedantic. In most oases they are quite felicitous* 
But the real tost of such terminology lies in its actual use in 
scientific works written in Indian languages. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that scholars will utilise Prof. Vadekar’s valuable 
terminology in large measure, will enrich the scientific literature 
of India and will thus make it accessible to a larger public. 

Prof. V’adekar has planned a whole Indian Phllosopliicni 
Terminology, the present Psychological work being its first part. 
He is rendering great service to Philosophy and Indian 
Languages alike through his work, and deserves the best thanks 
of all students and teachers of both the subjects. 

~R. N. D. 
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ANCIENT HISTORIC SITES OF RENGAL 
BY 

B. C. LAW 

Bengal ooDtaiDs many ancient historic sites and it is not 
possiblE to give a detailed account of them in the following pages. 
I shall therefore deal with some of them as briefly as possible. 
Vipiupura : Visnupura is in the Bankura District in west Bengal. 
It is a centre of music culture. For many centuries it had been 
the capital of the Malla rAjSs who gave the name of MallabhQmi 
or the land of wrestlers to the country ruled by them. The 
MallabhQmi comprised the whole of the modern district of 
Bankura and parts of the adjoining districts ofBurdwan, Midna- 
pore, Manbhum and Singbhum. Adi Malla was the first king 
who was noted for his great skill in wrestling and archery. 
RaghunAtha who was the founder of the Malla dynasty of Visnu- 
pura was born while his parents were on their way to the 
sacred temple of JagannAtha at Puri. He defeated the 
neighbouring chiefs of Pradyumnapura ( in the Joypore Police 
Station ) which he'made as his seat of government. The royal 
ensign of/(he rulers of Mallabbumi bore the device of a serpent’s 
hood because Raghun&tba is said, according to tradition, to have 
been shaded by two huge cobras with their hoods spread over his 
head. The cobra’s hood carved in stone is even now worshipped 
in that place under the name of DandeSvarl. The Hindu rSjSs 
of Visnupura were the rulers of a great portion of western Bengal 
long before the Mahommedan conquest by Bukbtiar Khiljh 
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Jagat Malla, a ruler of Visnupura, removed the capital from 
Pradyumnapura to Visnupura* The Rajfts of Visnupura were 
Siva’-worshippers. The temple dedicated to MalleSvara Maha* 
deva which is considered to be the oldest shrine, is still found 
there. The rajas afterwards became the ardent worshippers of 
Mramayl (an aspect of whose temple still stands there. The 

worship of Dharma ^ which RamSi Pandit ^ introduced, became 
very popular at Visnupura The celebrated Bengali Mathemati- 
oian Subharhkara Rftya lived under the Malla kings who were 
great patrons of learning. 

The city of Visnupura is named after the god Vispu. Visnu 
was the deity of the royal house at the time of Blr HSmir in the 
16 th century A. D. who was a great supporter of Vaisnavism. 
The large stone-gateway of Visnupura fort and the great cannon 
call Dalmardan may be attributed to him. Many Vaispava 
manuscripts were received by him and in quest of them, 
&lniv&8&o&rya came to Visnupura. 

The magnificent temple of Ri-smafloa was built by Blr HSmir. 
Among the later shrines, mention may be made of the following : 

Temples of Syftma Rfii, Kalacand, Murali Mohan, Madan 
Gop&l, Madan Mohan, Radha Syam, Laljeu and Jodbahgla. 

The temples of Visnupura are mostly square buildings with a 
curved roof having a small tower in the centre. Some of them 
have towers io four corners of the roof. The temple is called 
Paflcaratna^ i. e., five towered or Nava ratna or nine towered. The 
Sy&ma Rai temple is one of the oldest temples of the Paiioaratna 
type in Bengal. Some of the temples at Visnupura contain scenes 
from the Earndyam and the Mahabharata on their walls. 

> Siva is the third god of the Hiodu Triad, the other two being BrahmS 
the Creator and Vi^po, the preserTer, the destroying and reproducing deity 
( creator, destroyer and regenerator ). 

* Active power of a deity, 

* Dharmadeva, Qod of Justice. 

* Author of the iSunya PurJSna and 6unya pUjUpaddhati, He was an 
exponent of DAurma ou It in Bengal. Some hold that doggerel verses were 
composed soon after the Mahammedan conquest. He was a contemporary of 
DharmapSla II who reigned in Gauda at the beginning of the lUh century 
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Smunia hill: Another site of historic importance in'^fthe 
district of Bankura is the village of Pokhrana or Puskarapa on 
the Damodar river, about 25 miles east of the Susunia hill, which 
was the seat of administration of a ruler named Candravarman 
as far as can be gathered from an inscription on the hill. 

KendtUi ■ It is a village also called Kendva Billa or Jaya- 
deva Kenduli in the Bolpur thana of the Suri sub-division in the 
Birbhutn district. It is situated on the north bank of the river Ajay, 
a few miles west of Hatnbazar and about 22 miles south of Suri. 
It is famous as the birth place of the great Sanskrit poet Jaya- 
dpvB who flourished in the 12th century A. D. * Ho composed the 
well-known Gifn Qovinda, a Sanskrit lyrical poem, in praise of 
Ridha & Krspa. The body of Jayadeva was buried and not 
burnt after his death and his tomb still stands at Kenduli. In the 
middle of January, a fair is held every year in his honour. 

Tdmralipti (Tamluk): Tamralipti t Tamluk ) is situated in 
the district of Midnapore. Tamralipti or Damalipti is called a 
city of Suhma according to the Daiakutnaracariia (Chap. V ). 
I'he Epics, Purapas and Buddhist works mention this town. 
It was a great maritime port and an emporium of commerce from 
the 4th century B. C. to the 12th century A, D. The temple of 
B5.rga-Bhlma mentioned in the Brahmapuram which was an 
ancient vihara ( monastery ) now exists in the town. The temple 
of Binduvasinl was situated at Tfimralipti which was visited by 
the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien in the 5th century A. D. and 
Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century A. D, This temple has been 
mentioned by Dapdi in his DaiakurmracarUa, who flourished in 
the 6th century A. D. Hiuen Tsang saw a stupa f dagoba ) of 
A&oka near this town. I-tsing, another Chinese pilgrim, resided 
here in the Baraha monastery. The present temple of Hari is 
said to have been built some 500 years after the destruction of 
the ancient temple of Binduvasinl by the action of a river 
( BUpanirayana ). 

Navadmpa' The present railway station of Navadvlpaghlt 
is 8 miles from the town of K^anagar in district of Nadia. 
To the west of this place, on the other side of the Ganges, 
stands the town of Navadvlpa, which ii a sacred place of 
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th« Vaisnsvas. ’ It is so called because it is a eombinatioo 
of nine islands. It is the birth place of Caitanya who was 
born beie in 1485. He preached the doctrine of universal love 
( love to all beings ). Buddha also preached it. So did Mah&vlra- 
love, love towards the suffering and distressed world, love towards 
the happy and love towards the criminals. A.t the age of 24, 
Caitanyadeva, the great founder of new V’^aisnavism in Bengal, 
left Navadvipa and lived the life of a hermit. Ballalasena is 
said to have built a palace here and the ruins of this palace, 
known as Ballaladhipi ( 400 ft. long and about 30 ft. high) are 
found on the eastern coast of the Ganges, half a mile to the 
north of the present MSyapura, as some portions of this Dhipi on 
the west side have been washed away by the Ganges. A court of 
justice was established there by Asokasena, grandson of 
Laksmapasena and great-grandson of Ballalasena. At one time 
it was a great centre of Sanskrit learning and the home of many 
learned men, e- g., Bisudeva Sarvabhauma, ( a well-known 
logician ), Raghunatha Siromapi ( an exponent of new logic in 
Bengal ), Raghunandau Bhattacirya ( the founder of the Diya- 
bhaga School of Hindu Law ) , and Krsnananda Agamabagish 
( a tantric scholar ). Four learned men e. g., Halftyudha, Pasu- 
pati, Sulapftni and UdayanScarya (philosopher) flourished during 
the time of Laksmanasena. It is still a sacred place to the 
Hindus. 

^antipura : In the district of Nadia stands Ssntipura on the 
Ganges. It is the abode of the celebrated Vaispava reformer 
Advaitic&rya, a contemporary and admirer of Sri Caitanyadeva, 
an incarnation of Siva and Visnu. It contains the temples of 
Madanagop&la, Madanamohana, K&lacSnd, Sy&mao&nd, etc. 
Here the celebrated teacher Advaita used to practise penances. 

About four miles from SSntipura stands the present village of 
Pkuliya which is nine miles from R&n&gh&t and fifty-four miles 
from Calcutta. It is the birth place of the celebrated Bengali 
poet K^tivSsa, the author of the Bengali Ramayatiui. The well- 

> A Beet in Bengal founded by Csityana wbo was regarded by hie 
followera ea an inoarnation of Erfpa. Hie ohief dootrina la the duty of bhakti 
or love. 
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known Muslim follower of Caitanyadeva, Yavana Haridasa, 
spent his days here in religious praotioes. To quote Krfctivasa— 

“ Ghramaratna PhuHya jagatc bakhuni 
Daksitjse paicitne vahe QangataTahgii}i ” 

It was prosperous at the time of ErttivSsa when the Gon;i«‘s 
flowed on its south and west. It reminds one of the famous 
lines written on the memorial pillar raised at the site. 

fit t ha dvijoflania 1 

adi Kan Bahgalar bhd^d Ramayamkdr 

Krtfivam lahhild janam i , 

Surabhila mkavitve Phuliydr puiiyatirthe 

He pafhik, satnbhrame praruvm li 

The sum and suhstance of these lines is this “ Oh traveller ! 
respectfully bow down before this sacred place of Phuliya where 
was born the composer of the Bengali Ramayana, who was the 
be.-t of the Brahmans and the foremost of the poets. 

Plassey ■ The Palasi Railway Station in the district of Nadia 
is 93 miles from Calcutta. The famous battle-field of Plassey is 
about 2 miles to the west of the Railway Station. The name of 
this place is derived from the PalSsa trees ( Butea Frondosa ) 
which were plenty there. The British under Lord Clive defeated 
the army of Siraj-ud-daiila, the last independent Muslim ruler of 
Bengal in the mango-grove of the historic battle-field on the 
23rd June 1757 A. D. This battle has been ably described in 
verses in the Bengali language in the famous book of Nabin 
Chandra Sen, Paldsir Yuddha. About 4 or 5 miles from PalSsI, 
we find the tomb of Mir Madau,' the General of Siraj-ud-daula. 

Adi-Saptagrdma The remains of ancient Saptagrama are 
found near the present railway station called Adi-Saptagrama, 
about 27 miles from Calcutta. SaptagrSma was an important city 
and a port. It is so called because the seven sons of king Priya- 
vrata became sages after practising penances there. This place is 

' The poet describes his death thus : 

chui-ila tkfi goto raktma varan 
viiam iSgila pUye set saAighatik yhays 
hhSUale haila Mis Madan patan i 

He fell In the bsttleBeld after having received a serious wound in his legs 
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frequently mentioned in the mediaeval Bengali tein^ts, e. g. 

Candiinangala of Makundarama, Manasarnangala of Bipradasa, 
Caxidi of Madhavacarya. It is also mentioned in the Pavanadutam 
written by Dhoyl, the court poet of Laksmanasena. It lost its 
importance as a port owing to the silting of the river-bed of the 
SarasYatl, In the 9th century A. D. Saptagraina was ruled by a 
powerful Buddhist king named Paramabhattaraka Sri Sri Riip- 
narayana Sinha. The Egyptian traveller, Ibn Batuta, came here 
in the 13th century A. D. Saptagrama, the metropolis of Radha 
or western Bengal was later conquered by Jafar Khan whoso 
tomb is still found *at Trivenl. Many coins of Muslim rulers, 
e. g., Sher Shah and Husen Shah have been found here. During 
the rule of Alauddin Husen Shah of Gauda, it was called 
Husenabad and was the seat of an imperial mint. In the 16th 
century A. D. a Hindu chief named Rajlvalocana conquered it 
from Sulaiman, the Sultan of Gauda. It is the birth-place of the 
author of the Cav4l» ^ We get a glimpse of its prosperity from 
Bankimcandra^s Kapalakuvdcild and H. P. Sliastri^s Bener Megs. 
It is a sacred place of the Vaispavas being the home of Uddharana 
Datta, a follower of Caitanyadeva. Nity Luanda, the right-hand- 
man of Caitanya, spent many years in this locality. A mosque 
and a few tombs are still found here. 

Vafnmvdti ' It is in the district of Hooghly where there are 
three temples of Visnu, Kali ( Svayambhava ) & Hamsesvarl ( an 
aspect of Durga ). The temple of Visnu is the oldest. The temple 
of Hamsesvarl was built in 1814. Close to Vaihsavatl there is a 
sacred abode of Uddharana Datta, a celebrated Vaisnava disciple 
of Caitanyadeva. It is very much frequented by the Vaispavas 
specially on the anniversary day of this religiou.s reformer, 

TriveijLi * It is five miles from the present Bandel Junction 
Station. It is a sacred place of the Hindus, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Sarasvatl and the Bhaglrath!, The site is ancient 
as it is found mentioned in Dhoyl’s Pavanadutam a work of the 
12th century A. D. The Muslim historians call it Tirp&ui or 
Firozabad as Firoz Shah, Sultan of Bengal, lived here for some* 
time. During the Muslim period it was an important city and a 

^ It detoribei the zreatneis of Durg&. ( DgxUnOihlitmya ). 
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port. The mediaeval Bengali poet MukundarSma mentfong it as 
a gaored place, much frequented by the pilgrims.* It was once a 
centre of Sanskrit learning. Here we find the tomb of Jafar 
Kban, the conqueror of Saptagrama*, and close by there is a mosque 
with the maxims of the Holy Quoran written on it. The tomb of 
Jafar Khan was built over a Hindu shrine containing some 
inscribed scenes from the RamayayLa and the Mahabharata. 

Mahanad ; It is in the district of Hooghly and it can be 
reached by Magra-Tarkeswar Light Railway. It was once the 
capital of Western Bengal. Mahanad contains the ruins 
of ancient palaces, old Hindu temples and old tanks. According 
to tradition it was the seat of king Candraketu, the ruins of 
whose ga(j, ( moat ) are still found there. The temple of Dvarava- 
sini, old ponds, e. g., Jiyatkunda, Papaharanakunda, and Sat 
Satlner Dlghi are found here. Near the old Saiva temple of 
Jatesvaranatha we find some tombs. The Jamai-Jahgal Road, 
the Vasisthagahga, and the Jiyatkunda are noteworthy. 

P^lKjtuya: It is situated at a distance of 38 miles from 
Calcutta. It is commonly known as Pedo. It is in the Hooghly 
District and is quite distinct from Fanduya of the Malda 
District. In the 15th century A. D. Samsuddin Isuf Shah, king of 
Qauda, conquered this Hindu kingdom of Panduya. It contained 
many Hindu temples. An ancient Hindu temple dedicated to 
Sun-God was converted into a mosque. Besides this place 
contains damaged mosquas and a minar which is 127 ft. high. 
There are two tanks here by the name of Jodapukur and Plrpukur. 
Every year in the months of January and April fairs are held and 
many people bathe in the Pirpukur, the water of which is consi- 
dered to be sacred. 

Katwa ( K&tadvipa ) : It is in the district of Burdwan, and a 
sacred place of the Vaisnavas because here Caitanyadeva at the 
age of twenty-four became a hermit and shaved his hair. 

Jharmtpura : Four miles to the north of Katwa there is a 
village called Jhamatpura. It was the dwelling place of Krsna- 

* VUmdike HUlisahar dak^ine Triventj 
yntnder kolnhale kichui na huni ii 
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d&sa Kavirftj, the celebrated author of the ^l-Qntanya CdritU- 
mrta, * 

Kaina : — It is in the district of Burdwan and is considered to 
be a very sacred place to the Hindus because it was the abode of 
the famous Vaisnava saints, Suryadass, Gauridftsa, Jagann&tha- 
disa and Bhagavandtsa. It is also famous as Ambika-Kalna. 

Murshidabad * It is situated at a distance of 122 miles from 
Calcutta, on the bank of the River Bh&girathl. It was known 
to the ancients as Mukshudftbad or Mukehusabad. It was the 
capital of the last independent ruler of Bengal. This city was 
well-built by Nawab Murshidkuli Khan who was then the 
viceroy ( subedar ) of Beng 1. At one time this city was 
adorned with many magnificent buildings and palaces. It was 
an extensive city, populous and prosperous. The following are 
the noteworthy things there : 

( 1 ) Imdmbdra, which was built by Nawab-Nazim Mansur 
Ali, it is 680 ft long ; 

( 2 ) Moti Jhil, which contains a beautiful garden, it is now 
in ruins ; 

( 3 ) Hajarduydrl, which was the old palace of the Nawab, a 
massive structure ; 

( 4 ) h^atra Musjid, 

( 5 ) Tomb of Nawab Sh/irfaraz Khan who became the Nawab 
of MurshidabSd for one year after the death of Suja Khan ; 

( 6 ) Tripolia Gate. 

( 7 ) Jahankosha Cannon. 

( 8 ) Tdpkhana, which was built by Murshidkuli Khan, close 
to the Katra Musjid ; and 

(9) Niznmat-Adalat and Sadar Deimni Adalat \ no trace of 
them is now found, on the ruins of these a beautiful palace with 
a delightful garden has been built. 

On the other side of the Ganges flowing through the town of 
Berhampore stands the tomb of Nawab Shiraz-ud-daula. 

Rdngamafi : It is situated in the District of Murshidabad as 
distinct from RfingamStl of the Chittagong Hill tracts. The 

* It is a famouB book of the VaisQavas of India. It is a monument of 
Hindu genius as a work on philosophy and literature. Much has been 
written in this book on Vaii^pava philosophy. 
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site of Rftngftm&tl in Murshid&b&d lies on the western ooast of 
the Ganges, a mile and a half to the south-east of Ohirati, a 
Railway Station, 94 miles from Bandel. The soil of this place 
is red and hard and offers clue to the name of this place. According 
to some the name is derived from Raktamrtti or Rakfabhitti ( l(y-to^ 
wei-chi ) the name ot an old Buddhist monastery which the 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, found in Karnasuvarna in the 
7th century A. D. Rahganiatl is thus believed to have been the 
site of Karnasuvarna. Many coins of the Kusana and Gupta 
ages, a few mounds of bricks and clay called ThakurvSdl Dahga, 

Rsksusl Dahga, RajvadI Dahga, Saihnyasl .Dahga and a few 
tanks like Yamuna PuskaranI, Pir Pukur, etc. are found there. 
A Hindu deity made up of stone with eight hands called Mahisa- 
mardinl' has been discovered here. 

Pahaipura ' The ruins of Pahadpur are situate'd at a distance 
of three miles to the west of the Jamalganj Railway Station 
( B. & A. Ry. ) in the District of Rajshahi. The huge mound of 
bricks, 80 ft. in height, that stands at Pahadpur probably gave 
rise to the name of this place as it looked like a rock. Somapura 
was its ancient name. Situated at a distance of about 30 miles 
to the northwest of Mahasthana or ancient Pundravardhana and 
southeast of Bangad or ancient Kotivarsa, there stood an old 
Buddhist monastery now in ruins. I he Pahadpur monastery re- 
sembles such great monasteries as Barabudar ^ and PrambSnam 
monasteries in Java and Angkorvat monastery ^ in Cambodia. 
In the Buddhist vihara at Pahadpura we find a square sanctuary 
with many chambers, each having a courtyard in front and a 
small portico. A high altar is found probably meant for religious 
worship. 

To the east of this sanctuary we find a little stupa (shrine 
containing a relic, dagoba) called Saiyaplrer hhita where we find 
a temple of Tarft.* The Pahadpura monastery was built in the 
8th century A. D. under the Pala kings of Bengal. The terracotta 

1 DurgS, the killer of the demon Mahisa. 

» Vide The Life of the Buddha on the Stupa of Barabudur by Dr. Krom. 

* Vide Indian Architecture ( Buddhist and Hindu ) by Percy Brown. 

* Personification of Prajfi5p8ramit5 or perfection of wisdom and consort 
of Avalokite^vara, a MabSySna Bodblsattva. 

3 [ Annals, B. 0. 1, ] 
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plaques on the walls of the monastery contain the tales of the 
Pancatantra} and the Hitopadeia. The stone images of Rfidha 
and Krsna, some lovely figures telling the stories of the life of 
Krana, slaying of Dhenukasura, holding of Mt. Govardhana 
by Srikrsna are found here. The Epic and Pauranic scenes like 
the fight of Bali and Siigriva, the death of Bali, the abduction of 
SubhadrS, etc., are also found. In the 5th century A. D. there 
was a Jain temple at Pahadpura. The famous Tibetan Buddhist 
scholar, Dlpankara Srljnana, * is said to have spent many years 
under his teacher, Ratnakara Santi, in the Somapura mahavihara. 

Khetud : A village in the district of Rajshahi. It was visited 
by Caitanya in the 16th century A. D. A temple has been built 
here to commemorate his visit. 

MahdsthUnagad : The present ruins of MahasthSiia or Maba- 
sthanagad lie 7 miles north of the modern town of Bogra. 
Cunningham identifies this site with the ancient oily of Pundra- 
vardhana, the name of which occurs in a Brahmanic inscription 
of the Maury a age. During the 4th, 5th and the 6th centuries 
A. D. when India was ruled by the Imperial Guptas, Pundravar- 
dhanabhukti was a Gupta province under a viceroy who had the 
title of Uparika. The river Karatoya which still washes the base of 
the mounds of Mahasthana separated it from the more easternly 
kingdom of Pragjyotisa or Kamarupa in Assam. Pundravardbana 
was visited by Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century A. D. According 
to the Chinese pilgrim this country was more than 4000 li in 
circuit and its capital more than 30 li ^ ( 5 miles ). To the west of 
the capital there was a magnificent Buddhist establishment and 
near it stood an Asoka tope. The city lost its importance from 
the third quarter of the 12th century A. D. for the later Sena 
kings of Bengal shifted their capital first to Deopara in the 
Rajshahi district and later to Gauda in the Maldah district. 
Towards the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 14th century 
A. D. Pundravardbana was occupied by the Mahommedans. 

> A. oolleotioD of moral tales written in Sanskrit from which the Eito- 
pade^s is partly taken. 

* Went to Tibet. He belonged to East Bengai. Author of Caryaglti 
and Dlpahkara iirljmna-^tikQ, etc. 

* li-a Chinese mile, equal to more than ird of an Enslisb mil^. 
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There was a village called Vasu Bihara, 4 miles to the west of 
MahSsthan, which, accordicg to Cunningham, was the site of the 
well-known monastery called Po-shi-po, by the Chinese 
pilgrim. 

The following are the important things found at Mahasthana : 
a battered Jain, statue ; ruins of Hindu and Buddhist shrines ; 
and later tombs and mosques. 

Bangad : The ruins of Bangad or Bannagara are found on the 
eastern bank of the river Punarbhava, one and a half mile to the 
north of Gahgarampur which is 18 miles south of Dinajpur. The 
region round modern Gangararapur was called Damdama during 
the muslim period and it may be identical with Kotikapura or 
ancient Devkot, the capital of Kotivarsa in northern Bengal. 
Bangad, according to tradition, was the site of the fortified town 
of the demon king, Bana, whose wife KalaranI is said to have a 
tank dug called Kaladighi at Gahgararapura. Besides there are 
other tanks such as Taldighi and Dhaladighi. Of the ancient 
buildings and monuments we have no trace at present. A 
Kamboja king of Gauda built a temple of Siva. According to the 
copper plate inscription of king Mahipala I discovered at Bangad, 
Mahipala regained his lost paternal kingdom. Some of the old 
relics of Bangad are now kept in the Dinajpur palace. Here we 
find a richly carved stone pillar made of touch-stone, a Siva 
temple and a Buddhist caitya ( shrine or temple ) of about the 
11th century A. D. 

Tarpanghai : An important village in the district of Dinajpur. 
Here Valmiki, the celebrated author erf the Ramayana practised 
penances. Near by there is a brick built stTlpn known as 
SItakot which is said to have been the abode of Sita, the banished 
wife of Ramacandra. 

Oau4a- Gauda was the capital of Bengal during the Hindu 
and Muslim periods. According to some the name is derived 
from guda, i. e. , molasses as Gauda was formerly a trading 
centre of molasses. The ruins of Gauda lie at a distance of ten 
miles to the south west of the modern town of Malda. It was an 
ancient town as its name occurs in the Epics and the Puranas. 
It was the capital of DevapSla, MahendrapSla, Adisura, Ballala- 
sena and the Mahomedan rulers up to about the end of the 
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16th century A. D. It formed a part of the kingdom of the 
Imperial Guptas during the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
There is no trace at present of Samavatl, the capital of ancient 
Gauda under P§la rulers. It lay several miles to the north of the 
present site of the ruins of Gauda near the river Kalindl. 
Laksnianavatl or Laknauti which was built by king Laksmapa- 
sena was the later capital of Gauda under Sena and Muslim 
rulers. King Ballalasena built a castle at Gauda which goes by 
the name of BallSlabadI or BallSlabhlta. The ruins of this fort 
are found at Shahdullapur. One of the biggest tanks in Bengal 
known as SSgardIghi is attributed to him. Near the present site 
of Gauda stands the ancient village of Ramakeli which was 
visited by Caitanyadeva. The abodes of Rupa and San&tana, * 
the Rupasagara tank, the Kadamba tree, some wells known as 
Radhakunda, SySmakunda, Lalitakunda and Visakhakunda and the 
ancient temple of Madanamohana are now found there. There is 
another village called Khalimpur near the site of Gauda. A 
copper plate inscription of king Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal has been discovered here. The following relics of the 
Muslim age are noteworthy • — 

1 Jan Jan ineah mosque built by Sultan Giyasuddin Mahmud 
Shah. 

3 The DdkhU Dunuajd or the gate of the ancient inuslim fort 
of Gauda. 

3 The well-known Bond mosque ( Bardudri ) - a square build- 
ing built of stone. 

4 Ruins of Hdveli Khds ( or the ancient capital ). 

5 Tomb of Sultan Husain Shah built of coloured bricks. 

6 Feroze minar ( high and massive structure ). 

7 Kadam Rasul mosque built by Sultan Nasiruddin Nasrat 
Shah in the 16th century A. D. containing 4 minarets of black 
stone and footprints of the Prophet. 

8 Chikd mosque. 

9 The famous Loton jnosque built of various coloured bricks 
( white, green, blue and yellow ). 

* They were the disciples of Caitanya who were sent by him to prea oh 
the cult of loving faith to Brindaban to disoover the holy places where ^rl 
Epfpa engaged himself in UlU or sports. 
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Besides these there are other noteworthy objects, e. g., the 
temples of Gaudesvarl, Jaharavasinl, Siva -the raanaskamana 
deity, ’ Ramabhita and PatalacandT. 

Panduya' The ruins of Papduya ]ie to the east of the river 
Mahananda in the district of Malda. A clear trace of Hindu 
relics is found at Panduya in a dilapidated culvert with images 
of Hindu deities beneath it. Many remains of the Muslim age 
are found at this site, e. g., Seldmi-Dargd, Asansahi Darga, Baiak- 
Hazdri Darga, Eldakkhi and Som mosques, and the Adina mosque 
which is the most famous. 

Vikrcimpura: It lies in the Munshiganj sub-division of Dacca. 
A portion of it is included in the Faridpur District. The name 
Vikrampura is generally applied to the tract of country bounded 
by the Dhalesvarl on the north, the Idilpur pargana on the south, 
the Meghna on the east and the Padraa on the west. The name 
of this place is derived from a king named Vikraraa who ruled it 
for sometime. Ramapala, the ancient capital of Vikramapura, 
lay 3 miles west of Munshiganj. The name Sri Vikramapura 
occurs in the Sitahatl Copp3r Plate Inscription of Ballalasena. 
A copper plate inscription of the Buddhist king Sri Candradeva 
of the Candra dynasty has been discovered here. Ramapala, the 
birth place of Sllabhadra, the principal of the famous Buddhist 
University of Nalanda, was the eastern headquarters of the Hindu 
kings of Bengal for sometime. The ruins of a palace called 
BallalabSdl, many ancient ponds called Ramapaladighi, Ballala- 
dlghi, etc. and many Hindu and Buddhist deities of the Pala 
period have been found at Vikramapura. To the north of Rfima- 
pala in a village a mosque of Adam Sahid is found. The village 
of Vajrayoginl lying on the south west corner of RamapSla was 
the birth place of the Buddhist savant, Dlpahkara Srijnana, who 
was born in the 10th century A, D. 

Maindmdti and Ldlmdi ranges ' Mainamati is about 6 miles 
west of the present town of Comilla. The Lalmai and MainSmati 
rocks are situated in the district of Tippera in East Bengal. The 
name Mainftmati is probably associated with MayanSmatl, the 
queen of Manik Candra, a king of the Candras who ruled Bengal 

1 The deity who fulfill human desirei* 
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in the 10th and 11th centuries A, D. This queen and her son 
Gopioandra figure largely in Bengali folk-songs. Queen Maya* 
namati seems to have been a disciple of Goraknatha, a great 
Saiva yogi while her son was a disciple of a low caste siddha 
( perfected one ). A cop,>or plate inscription of the 13th century 
A. D. found at Mainamati records gift of a piece of land by the 
king Ranavahkamalla Harikaladeva to a Buddhist monastery at 
Pattikera. An oflScer of the royal groom is mentioned as embra- 
cing Sahajayana Budclhism * at Pattikeraka. A. village of the 
Tippera district wliich extends up to the Mainamati hills even 
now retains the name Patikara or PaitkarS. The existence of the 
kingdom of Pattikera may be traced as far back as the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. It was situated in ancient Samatata. Coins similar 
to those of the Candra dynasty and terracotta plaques, with 
figures of Arakanese and Burmese men and women, have been 
found at Mainamati. In these coins the name of Patikera 
occurs. It appears that there was an intimate relation between 
Burma and the kingdom of Pattikera. Ranavahkamalla Hari- 
kaladeva was a chieftain of this place while the Devas were then 
the independent rulers. The PaUikeraka vihara of the Pala 
period was an important monastery. A mound at Mainamati 
known as the ruins of Ananda Raja’s palace seems to be a mona- 
stery. Some rulers of the Candra dynasty, e. g., Sri Candra, 
Gobinda Candra, Suvarna Candra, Purna Candra, etc., mentio- 
ned in the inscriptions ruled eastern and southern Bengal between 
A. D. 900 and 1050 with Rohitagiri as their capital. Rohitftgirl 
probably included the present Lalraai hills, 5 miles to the west 
of Comilla. 

The naked-stone image of a Jaina Tirthankara ( head of a sect ) 
found at MainSmati, shows the influence of Jainism in this 
region. The discovery of such deities as Ganesa, Hara-Gaurl, 

’ The Sahaja^Soa bettor Sabajasiddbi was the latest phase of Bud- 
dhism in eastern India. It arose as a protest against unnecessary rituals, 
excessive academic zeal, the tantras^ mantrast yantraa^ mavdalas and other 
paraphernalia of the two earlier forms of MahSySna, namely the Bodhisattvn 
naya (the classical) and the Agranaya {th& advanced). It advocated 
Sahajasiddhi as the quickest and the surest way of awakening in us the 
Bodhicitta which is the means of attaining Bodhi or enlightenment. Bengali 
songs of the Sahajiya School, Bauddhu GUn b DbhU by H. F. ShSstrl. 
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Vftfludeva, shows the influence of Hinduism there. Of some 
mounds situated at Mainamati Anandaraja^s palace, Bhojaraja’s 
palace, Candlmura, Kupabanmura, Salbanraja's palace are note- 
worthy. In one of these mounds we find temples of Siva and 
Candl. k square monastery like that at Pahadpura existed there. 
The central temple contains on its walls projectin/^ mc)uldins:s, 
lotus petals, etc. Many carved terracotta plagues which con 
tain the figures of Yakklt is,^ Kimpurums^^ Oandharvas,'' Vidtja- 
dhams, ^ Kirin^7yis, Buddha, Padmaparii, warriors, animals, lotus 
flowers, etc. have been discovered. The potteries found there 
are mostly in ruins. Some small bronze iriujges of the Buddha 
have also been found. 

Condranailia : In the vicinity of Sitakunda there are the famous 
temples of Candranatha and Sanibhunatha, in the district of Chit- 
tagong, which are much frequented by pilgrims from all parts 
of Bengal. The peak of Candranatha is regarded as a place belo- 
ved of Siva. The sbrine on the top of the hill contains a llngain 
or symbolical representation of Siva and the ascent fco it is said 
to redeem the pilgrim from the miseries of future births. The 
largest gathering takes place at the ^tva Caturdaii festival. 

Sundarhan* The forest region of Sundarban was formerly 
included in the kingdom of Samatata or BagdI ( Vyaghratatl ). 
The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, saw many Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain temples at Samatata in the 7th century A. D. but no 
trace of them has yet been found. Some decorated bricks, frag- 
ments of stone sculptures, coins of Skandagupta aod Huviska, 
an image of Surya and a Navagraha slab, etc., have been dis- 
covered here. 


* They are supernatural beiugr, deities of varying ranks. They are 
benevolent and are closely connected with vegetation, human fertility and 
wealth. They are essentially tree-spirits and they possess magic power. 
The cult of Yakkhas may be described as an early form of devotional 
Hinduism, perhaps going back to a period in history contemporary with the 
Vedas. The individual Vekkbas are for the most part local and tutelary 
deities. 

2 Wild men of the woods tame as Kinmra$. 

i A class of Demigods, heavenly Musicians. 

^ Demigods who are magicians. 



AN UNNOTICED ASPECT OF GAUDAPADA^S 

MANDUKYA KARTKAS 
BY 

P. T. Raju 

There have already been many articles on Gauclapada and his 
KUrikUs) but all of them have been occupied either with proving 
that be was a Buddhist, or that ho was a vedantin who was 
greatly influenced by Buddhist ideas, which he incorporated 
into the Vedanta, or that neither was he a Buddhist nor was he 
influenced by Buddhist ideas. Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri 
practically maintained the extreme position that Gaudapftda 
wrote the last chapter of his Karikas to develop the Upanisadic 
theory into the Buddhist VtjMnavada, thereby showing the 
superiority of the latter to the former. * Of course, it may 
easily be shown that GaudapSda was not a Buddhist, that the 
Karikas, or even the fourth chapter was not meant to show the 
superiority of the Vijflanavada to the Vedanta. Even the fourth 
chapter praises Vipras * or Brahmans and speaks of brahmriyam 
}xidarru ^ It is true that Buddha very often spoke of the Brahmans 
with respect and that Asahga, the author of Mahdyanasulra* 
lafnkdra, spoke of the realisation of the Brahman as the highest 
achievement. But this only proves the influence of the Vedanta 
on Buddhism, that some of the Upanisadic ideas were securing 
a place in Buddhist thought. If Gaudapftda had really been a 
Buddhist and wanted to show that the Vijflanavada was truer 
than the Vedanta, he would not have used Vedantic terms. 
Besides, the word Aja, which Gaudapftda so glorifies, is, though 
it means anutpanna, particularly a Vedantic term. Just as it is 
said that Samkara explains away the term buddha, it may be 
said that the Buddhist interpretation of the Kdrilcas will have to 
explain away Aja, Further, it is nut reasonable to take the 

‘ Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, 1922. 

* Stanza 86. ** Stanza 85, 
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fourth ch&pter apart from the other three chapters. And if 
GaudapSda defends the Vedanta in the latter, he must be doing 
the same in the former. And there is no evidence to show that 
he changed his mind later after writing the first three chapters 
or that he meant the first three chapters to be only stepping 
stones for proving the final validity of the Vijnamvada. 

But we cannot so easily controvert the opinion that Qauda- 
pfida was greatly influenced by the Vijnanavada. It may be 
shown that the word vijtlana^ even in the sense of the highest 
reality, is common to both the Upanisads ' and Buddhism, 
though, in the former, vijnana is more often used with reference 
to vijnanamayakosa and buddliL But there^ are many other 
words which are distinctly technical { paribhamka) terms of 
Buddhist philosophy. Dharrnct in the sense of a phenomenal 
thing/' h/a7m in the sense of a perishable thing, ^ dhatu in the 
sense of mstu^ ^ buddlui in the sense of awakened, cannot easily 
be explained away as non-Buddhistic also. Particularly the 
words buddha and dhirma in the peculiarly Buddhistic sense 
occur too often. There are other words also like samvrti satya, * 
aamghatdt ® alaiaiantU which is the heading of the fourth chapter, 
asparsayogUy ^ and laksanai unyam, ® which are common to the 
Advaita also. And it may be admitted that the sentence, 
natfadbuddhena bhasitam, ^ can be interpreted both according to 
the Advaita and the Vijnanavada. But on the whole, the 
influence of the Vijnanavada is very obvious. Also, it is likely 
that Gaudapada was converted to Buddhism first or might have 
been a born Buddhist before he accepted Vedantism and gave it 
his own interpretation, There is also another possibility, which 
we shall have to accept in the absence of any definite evidence 
in favour of other possibilities, namely, there must have been a 
ferment of ideas both in the Buddhist and Vedantic folds, due 
to mutual criticism and discussion, and what appeared to be the 


* Mand^ikya KarikUs, IV, 45, 48, 50, etc., Brhad^ranyaka Upanisad 
III, 9. 28 vijmnamnnandarn hrahma. Also op. Ill, 4, 2 vijnntervijnataram 
but not merely vij'flUturvijnataram. 

IV, 6, 8. 10, 21, 46, 53. etc., etc. « II, 1. 13, 16, 19. ^ IV. 81. 

® II, 1. 4 ; IV. 33, 57, 73, 74. « III, 3, 10. ^ III, 39 ; IV, 3. 

« IV, 67, « IV, 99. 

8 ( Annals, B. O. K. I« ] 
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moBt cogent ideas might have been inootporated, with slight 
differences, by both schools. But in the development of 
metaphysical systems, so far as available literature goes. 
Buddhism seems to have taken the lead. The Prajrlaparamitas, 
out of which both the Madhyaiuika and the VijnSnavada schools 
sprung up, are earlier than NagUrjuna ( 2nd. century A. D. ). 
But the PrajriapUramitas themselves must have developed out of 
ideas borrowed from the Upanisads. The Buddhists must have 
entered into controversies with the Vedantins during and before 
the time of the Prajnaparainitas, after which the former must 
have brought together the results of the controversies in a 
somewhat systematic form. And as shown by Badarayana's 
references to earlier Vedantins, the Upanisadic ideas also must 
have been grouped together in some systematic form by Easa- 
krtsna and others. But these are lost for us, and were lost 
probably even for Gaudapada, who makes no reference to them. 
The Brahmasutras themselves required interpretation and syste* 
matisatioa And Gaudapida, therefore, must have approached 
the Upanisads themselves from t!ie side of the Vijnanavada, 
which might have appeared as the best metaphysical system of 
the time, nearest to the Upanisadic teachings. The 
contains the central teaching of the Bpanisads and constitute 
the inner approach to the philosophical problem for all orthodox 
systems. Gaudapada therefore must have attempted to interpret 
the Md‘n4ulcya itself from the side of the VijflUnavSda, which was 
incorporated into the VedAnta, 


II 

What has so far been discussed has been noticed by a number 
of scholars, and the discussion is briefly given here only so far 
as it concerns the purpose of the present paper. Now, there is 
another aspect of the Karikds, which seems to have escaped 
notice so far. The ferment of philosophio ideas of the age must 
have contained not only the Upanisadic and Buddhist ideas 
but also the Saivite. It is difficult to say that the Saivite ideas 
are not Upanisadic ; but they have a peculiar quality or colour 
of their owa They have their own terminology. That the world is 
the spanda of diva or Siva’s dakti is a theory peculiar to daivism. 
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Gftudap^da uses the word spnnda in as many as six stanzaB^ At 
one place he speaks of the world as the spanda of manas^ at 
another as the Hpanda of cifta,^ and in three places as vtjflana- 
spanda p and compares all these to alataspanda} Manas and 
dtta may be taken to mean the same for the Karikas. Then 
<he world has to be understood as the npanda of vijildm or citta, 
so far as the teaching of the Karikas is concerned. Qaiidapada 
uses the word Maya more than once ; * but he does not speak of 
the spanda of Maya, And for him, Maya is not existent. Any- 
way, he must have meant that cittaspanda and vijfianaspanda are 
the same, though not directly at least indirectly. He asserts also 
that the spanda and its effects cannot enter . vijfUim, which is 
ncala.^ ( We may indeed raise the question how lijnana, which is 
nrr//a, can have any spanda- to which we cannot find a direct 
answer, or the only answer possible, consistent with the ajativdda^ 
is that even the spanda of vijndna is Mayo, which is not sat ( rut 
I'idyaie \ VidySranya probably would have said that this spanda 
is the iakti of vijildna, and that spanda has no existence means that 
it is not a separate entity from vijfldncu ^ It is not necessary 
now to go farther into this ultimate logical question ; we are 
interested only in showing that Gaudap^da uses the word spanda 
in a very significant sense. Just as we see straight lines, curved 
lines, circles etc., so long as there is a/afa.s*panda, . we see the 
world so long as there is vijfianaspanda. And ji^st as, when the 
spanda of the aldta ceases, these figures do not enter the aldta ; 
when the spanda of vijndna ceases, the world of forms due to that 
spanda does not enter vijfldna. That is. vijrlana as such is pure : 
it is vijftdnamoira, 

III 

Such a significant usage of the concept of spanda makes us 
think that GaudapSda was influenced not only by the ideas of the 
Vijfidmvdda. but also by the spanda doctrine. The question may 
now be raised whether this spanda doctrine was incorporated 

I 111, ie^IV. 47, 48, 49. 51. 72, ^ III, 29. ^ IV. 72. 

^ IV, 47» 48, 51. « IV, 49. « II. 19 ; IV, 58. ^ IV, 58. 

« IV, 51, 52. ® See Paf^cadail, II, 47. 

Of. Sathkara’s Commentary on Knrik^, IV, 52, VijMnamtlir'4 
huddhirmt^niva* 
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from Saivism or frorn some other independent system, for it is 
not to be found in the principal Upanisads. Even the 
^vefaimtara, which is Saivite, does not speak of spanda, thouf?h 
it speaks of Maya. And we have no evidence to prove the 
existence of a non-Saivifce spandci system. If we therefore take 
it as belonging to Saivism, we may further ask whether it is the 
aame as the Kasmir spanda system expounded by Vasugupta and 
his followers. We know that Gaudapada is earlier than Vasii- 
gupta, who belonged to about the first half of the 9th century 
A. D. Even Samkara, the grand disciple of Gaudapada, belonged 
to the 8th century A. D. Gaudapada therefore cannot he much 
later than the 7th. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, in his Indian Philosophy, 
writes J He must be much earlier, since Walleser states that 
the Karikd is quoted in the Tibetan translation of Bhavaviveka^s 
Tarkajvala, The latter author is earlier than Yuan Chwang, and 
Gaudapada must be therefore about A. D. 550. ^ If this is true, 
then GaudapSda must have lived about one and half centuries 
after Asanga, the famous tYjValwuvacfm and the author of Malta- 
ijanasutrdlafhkdra. In any case, he is undoubtedly earlier than 
Vasugupta, the first well-known exponent of the spanda doctrine. 

We have therefore to think that the spanda doctrine must have 
been current, in some form or other, during the time of Gauda- 
pftda. And this sjxinda doctrine has very close resemblance to 
that expounded by Va.sugupta. The ultimate fatim for Oauda- 
p5da is vijhcina, and for Vasugupta, is Siva, whose nature is 
jflana. Even the original Upanisad speaks of the fourth state 
as Siva, which of course need not be identified with the Siva of 
Saivism; and Gaudapada also speaks of the ntrnan as Siva,* 
Prahhu^ liana^ livara and so forth. Just as the Mainjukyakarikas 
are based on the interpretation of the three states of wakefulness, 
dream and deep sleep, the Spandakarikds are based on their inter- 
pretation,^ the only difference being that the former maintain that 
the fourth state ( turlyavasthn ) is identical with Siva, while the 
latter contend that there is a fourth state beyond the three, which is 
still mohatmikU,^ and that only in the fifth state can we be identical 


I VoL II, p. 452 footnote. » 1,29. « I, 2. 14 ; II, 1. 2 etc. 

* See the Vivfti of KSmakaotha, II, 9. 
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with Siva. Both are thus based on the explanation of* the three 
states. Even the iTfdnr//l/c//aA’an7ca,s speak of bljanidra or sleep which 
is the matrix of the world. * It is well known that, according to 
Saivism, Mafimakii, out of which the world issues forth, is the 
Nidra of Siva. The Spandakdnkds speak of Siva as (inavTla,^‘ 
which is the .same as d^amirta. The MumlTikyaklm^ also speak 
oi mdirrijr The idea of 8<imvT(istatya is innately couiiected with 
these ideas. One feels that the amrtmasakli is the same as this 
stinwaraihf or safnvrti and the vikMpaiakh the same as ^panda. 
Or these ideas might have some common root ideas. Veryilikely, 
there were some common ideas belonging to the philosophical 
atmosphere of the time, and they gradually developed and took 
some definite shapes in the different systems. However, Gauda- 
pada speaks of icclidrnuivcDn prabkossTsti^ as not a very tenable 
view, and is perhaps refuting the theory that the world is due to 
the icchusaJdi of Siva. And we can understand him, because 
he is interested in proving that Maya is not saf, whereas those 
that maintain that the world is (x parinama of Siva’s Sakti, hold 
that it is sat. But we cannot clinch this point, because Abhi* 
navagupta, who belongs to the same Kasmir school of Saivisrn, 
writes : 

Safiisarosti m iativatastamihhriam bandhasya vartaiva ka 
handlio yasya na Jala (asya vifallid muJdasya viuktikriyU 
fiiil hyamohakrdesa rajjubliiiji fgacchdyajniacab hramo 
md kimeiiyaja via grhdna vilasa avastho yathavashitah^ 

and practioially supports Gaudapada every way. For this stanza 
involves ajntivada^ the view that the world is not existent, and 
that it is hhrama ( niaya ). The Spandakarikas describe the fourth 
stage as a great dkeisa ( mahdvyovuin ), which though devoid of 
the duality of subject and object, is yet mohdtmika and dvrtdy 
because of the absence of Isvarasaklipdta,^ But as there is no such 
fourth state in the Mdndukya^ the highest itself is compared to pure 
dkaia. Such Comparison is very common in both the Upanisada 
and Buddhist works, and is not peculiar to any. But an impor- 
tant point to note in this connection is that the fourth state of 

^ I, 13. I, 2. II, 1, 4 ; IV, 33. 57. 73. 74. « I, 8. 

• Anuitara^iiikn^ 6 Set RaiUAkentha’s Comm, on II, 9. 
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The conclusion of this discussion is obvious : Gaudapfida was 
a smarta Vedantin and not a Buddhist. He utilised not only the 
ideas of the Vijiianavada but also of ^^]>anda, which must have 
been current by his time. The sjxinda doctrine could not have 
originated in Kaimir as late as the 8th or the 9th century, but 
must be earlier and must have belonged at least to the country 
where Gaudapada was living. ( Or was Gaudapada himself the 
originator of that doctrine ? ) The Buddhist metaphysics was 
overwhelmed not only by the Vedanta but also by Saivism, both 
of which incorporated the Mahayana ideas. And each of the three 
was borrowing not only metaphysical ideas but also spiritual 
experiences from yie other two. There might also have been a 
fund of spiritual experience common to all, which none was able 
to deny in controversies. 



NOTES ON A FEW WORDS 
By 


Bimalachaean deb 

I 

The student of Sanskrit is set an interesting problem when 
he finds two or more words, which he bad been told were 
synonymous, used in one single passage. It is only natural that 
he thinks they are not really synonymous as he had been told, 
and that there must be some distinction between them so as to 
justify their juxtaposition, and this starts him on an enquiry. 

The enquiry thus started is often a baffling one. He finds 
that, either there is no commentary available, or, if there is one, 
it reminds him of the well-known gibe &c. Moreover, 

he finds that the farther a commentator ( or lexicographer ) is 
away in point of time from the book in relation to which 
information is sought, the more likely he is to be uncertain or 
mistaken as to the meanings of words, and sometimes the wrong 
explanation is due to obsession of class interests or to ignorance 
of the particular branch of knowledge regarding which he is 
giving information. I shall have occasion to illustrate these 
points by citing actual cases as I go on. The kosas, and modern 
Dictionaries and commentaries ( which, more often than not, 
rely very much on the ko6as ), are, accordingly, sometimes dis* 
appointing and sometimes positively confusing. 

Another difficulty which confronts the student is 
And the position is rendered extremely difficult indeed when an 
inadvertent ( or incompetent ) editor perpetuates it in print, and 
the error, almost as a matter of course, finds its way into a 
Dictionary. I shall here give one of the instances which have 
come to my notice. 

MahabhSrata 4. 4, 26 ( 0. P. ) reads in the text 
iTf^r and in the Nllakantha tika ^ frS } 

MedinI ( Calcutta, 1869 ) also reads <Tf|-pr: 

4 I Annals. B. C. R. I. J 
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That made me think ( apart from its being inoongruous in 
the context ), even supposing may he synonymous with 
how does ( which is a balsam or gum ) come in ? Looking 
up in Apte, I find one of the meanings given there is 

“ incense Monier Williams also gives the same meaning, 
“ incense, L — “ L ” meaning “ lexicographer ”, i. e., giving as 
his authority some lexicographer, whom, however, he does not 
name, ( a very unsatisfactory practice with M. W. ), but it seems 
practically certain that he is referring to Visva or MedinI or 
both. Thereafter I look up Sabdakalpadruma and find, s. v. 
two of its synonyms ( and not ), and Rs'W ( not 
). That explains it— has become qf%a: 

But this error has gone into Apte and Monier Williams. 
One would hesitate to object if Apte and Monier Williams are 
cited as authorities on the point. 

So much on the negative side. 

On the positive side, I have learnt from all this the deep truth 
of the sayings ( Nirukta 2. 3. 4 ) and tfvTt % 

ffttliafW and of that sloka in Susruta Sarhhita, 1. 4. 6 : — 

That is to say, Eemember the context always, — and. Cast 
your net wide if you are really anxious to know the correct 
moaning of a word. 

With these words, I would set down what I have found about 
certain words 

I. qw, 

We find qqrr and mentioned together in Ipfqf 

minsit fiqqfitfrT Mb. 1. 53. 12 {CP.)=1, 48, 12 (B. 0. R. I.) : qtninflqiT 
fsqRfist 'ftcOT qr qrq^P: i snrm qqwi ii Mb. 1. 

834. 6 ( CP )=1. 225. 6 ( B. O. R. I. ). 

Bhima’s nqr is described as qttmqlrqf^qiifhq Mb. 9. 11. 52 ( CP ). 

What is the distinction between tpgr and Kllakaptha 

does not say anything at any of these places. 

Let us see, first, what lexicographers say : — 
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Arnaiakosa, Z. 6. 64 says fIBfirm# This 

passage has been read in two different ways : — ( 1 ) 

fa , a<n war. This is the reading of Mahesvara in his 
tlka to Arnarakosa. ( Z ) p^rimw f^?T, ^ ^?rr. This is 

the reading evidently adopted by Sabdakalpadruraa, because, in 
explaining it says ff^^'Sfvjrg: ( see s. v, ^7! ). Gahgadhara 
Kaviraja, a renowned vaidya of Bengal, in his tlka to Caraka 
SaihhitS ( published Samvat 1925-1937 ), called ‘ Jalpakalpataru ’, 
definitely adopts this reading ?<Tr 

Leaving aside the first portion as not material for our 
present purpose, my view is that both the readings of the latter 
portion (ir^rg and ) are* wrong. This is 

not surprising. Atnara Sirnha, a Jain, cannot be expected to 
know much about or 5r<Tr or (, It may seem presumptu- 
ous on ray part to say that Arnarakosa is wrong here, but I shall 
go further and say that this is not the only place where I have 
found it to be wrong. I shall show at the proper time and place 
where it is wrong and why. As regards a famous commentator 
also, I think he is wrong on a certain point and for a similar 
reason. This also I shall state at the proper time and place ]. 

Apte says, s. v, n . — " 1. Fat, marrow ( one of the seven 

dhatus of the body and supposed to lie in the abdomen ) ; M, S. 
3, 182 ; Y. 1. 44 ; 2. Corpulence, fat of the body ”. 

That Apte is wrong in saying “ marrow ” is beyond question ; 
marrow is *naT. His “ fat of the body ” is much wider than the 
fat “ supposed to lie in the abdomen”, and this latter is also 

vague. 

Monier Williams gives as one of the meanings of^^n., 
“ Fat, marrow, lymph ( as one of the 7 dhatus, q. v. ; its proper 
seat is said to be the abdomen ) 

Monier Williams is similarly wrong in saying “ marrow ” ; 
and “ lymph ” seems unjustified. He also limits it to the abdomen. 

Now, let us see how the matter stands so far as nmn is con- 
cerned, i. e., how the words in question are used in literature. 
It is good to remember the maxim • . 
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Manu, 3. 182, mentions , but unfortunately Medhatithi 
does not explain it nor does KullOka. Biihler ( S, B. E. ), however, 
translates it as “ adipose secretions 

Ysjfiavalkya Smrti, 1. 44, mentions , but MitaksarS does 
not expfain it. Yaj. Sm., 3. 94, mentions . Here 

Mitaksara say.s . We keep aside for tlio 

present. According to Mitaksara, tiien, is the fat in the 
flesh, i. e., the adipose tissue. 

Devanna Bhatta, in his SinrticaiK'rika ( ed. Gharpurc ), 
Part III, p. 435, 1. 18, quotes and explains— 

'TT^TT^^TT T I Thu.s according 

to Smr. Ca., both and are found in the body, and l>oth 
are procured by * cooking There is, however, tliis distinction 
between the two, — the former is ‘ the fat in the flesh ’, i. e., 
adipose tissue ( ), and the latter is ‘ the fat in the cover- 
ing of the heart ’ ( pericardium ). 

Devanna Bhatta’s explanation of q^rr seems to gain support 
from Sayana in his Commentary to Taitt. Sarh 1. 3. 10. 1, where 
he says *nfnTrqr»nt f?q<r. wm. 

Now let us look to medical works, which ought to bo more 
definite on the point in question tlian the class of books just 
referred to. 

We find Caraka Saihhita, 4. 6. 12, saying i i 

qiTT and further saying at 4. 7. 17, when 
describing the components of a body and their quantities, 
Wfrrm:, ^ W • 

So, according to Ca. Sarh., qwr and Jrqq. are different from 
each other. 

But, Ca. Saih., at 1, 25. 22-30, in discussing the nutritivb 
properties of certain foods, says 

I sratr- 

I flffswfTT 3rr|r«f. 

qiTf^rTsrraf, 

wwrsrrat i jfirarr^^Wrac i 
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This latter passage seems to disturb the above statements in the 
same book ( 4, 6, 12 ; 4, 7, 17 ) which clearly treat and 
as two different things. Any way, we are not told by Ca, Sam, 
exactly what a’W and ft^»t,ar6 or is. 

Ca Sam. is a ‘ Physician’s Handbook ’. Let us see Susruta 
Saihhita, which is a “ Surgeon’s Handbook ” and ought to tell 
more about it. 

Susruta Sarhhita, 3, 4, 11-13, says 

JTsrr i w?f ^rs=r-f^JTr?»4f fl^oi 
JT^ I 3T^a>f ^5 ^ 1 

II 

So, — ( marrow ) is the “ fat ” in the 6ig bones. 

itqw is the “ fat ” in the abdomen ( i. e., inside the abdo- 
minal cavity, meaning the omentum and the abdominal viscera 
in general ) and in the smaller bones. 

qw is the “ fat ,’ in the flesh, i. e., adipose tissue ( excluding, 
of course, the abdominal viscera ). 

Accordingly, — and arqr are both “ fat ”, but of different 
kinds altogether. 

In these circurastanoes, Amarakosa must be wrong in so far 
as it makes synonymous with Similarly, Smr. Ca. 

nrust be wrong in so far as it says that is the fat in the peri- 
cardium. The reading of Amarakosa adopted by Sabdakalpadruma 
and by Qahgadhara ( qqr qtrr ) must also be wrong. 

II. q<Tr. 

As regards the lexicographers, we have already referred to 
Amarakosa, 2. 6. 64, and shown that Amarakosa is wrong in 
making siRf synonymous with *1^5. Its mistake is worse as 
regards qqr. 

Medini says q'lr , i. e„ fgr means ‘a hollow or 

cavity ’, and also RfR. So far as is concerned, it is the 
same as ( if not actually based on ) Amarakosa and, is, like it, 
wholly wrong. 

Coming next to Apte, we find him saying, s. v. W ‘‘ 1. Fat, 
marrow. Y. 3 . 94 ; 2 . A hole, cavity ; 4. The skin of the intestines ”. 

Apte seems wholly wrong. «Wr is neither ” fdt ” nor “ marrow ” 
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( which is Hsrr ) uor “the skin of the intestines His “2. A 
hole, cavity ’’ is obviously based on Mediul. 

Monier Williams gives no less than live meanings of 
Ncs. 2 to 4 being “ a cavity, a hollow, hole ; the skin or mem- 
brane investing the intestines or parts of the viscera, the caul 
or omentum ; V. S. &c., &c., ( the horse has no omentum accord- 
ing to SBr. ) ; the mucous or glutinous secretion of the bones or 
flesh, marrow, fat ( = medas ). L. ” 

Monier Williams also seems to be wholly wrong. He does 
not, as usual, mention the name or names of his “ L ”, but it 
seems to be no other than Amarakosa and Medinl. 

Coming to tiRfr»T. now, we find the word used in Yaj. Sm.,as 
referred to by Apto. But there Mitaksara is disappointing. It 
satisfies itself by saying ?<Tr srr%^r, 

Caraka Sarhhita, 4. 7. 12, enumerates the i. e., the 

internal organs contained in tlie hollow of the entire torso ( and 
not merely the ubdomina! cavity ). and there, in company with 
and is mentioned This shows that it is 

different from g'fh, so that the idea that is must be 

wrong. The reason for the suffix, I have not been able to 
find. But, from what 1 have found, as 1 shall presently show, 
it seems to mean sustaining or supporting the ”. 

In Kausika Sutra, 3. 7, we find Sayana 

to A. V. 7. 40. 1 says i'TutPTgf giftT. But we do not get here 
what exactly i.s. 

The first indication of what it is like I got from Introduction 
to Sayana to A. V, 18. 2. 51—3?^ [ HC ] ift- 

[ . This refers to the iff! and 

shows that this ^<11 was a part of its body and must have been 
very much like a sheet in appearance, and in which seven holes 
were made, ( obviously, one for each of the ^flvxuT: srionj ). 
That this sheet-like thing was large enough to cover 
the dead person’s face is clear,, so that it could not be such a 
small thing as the pericardium, nor such small, flimsy bits like 
the ” skin of the intestines ” or “ caul ” or “ omentum ” ( i.e., 
peritoneal membrane, which is not like a sheet ). To suggest. 
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with the above passage before one's eyes, that it is “ the mucous 
or glutinous secretion of the bones or flesh, marrow, fat ", would, 
on the face of it, bo absurd, 

TJpto this., however, we get that it is something like a sheet, 
but nothing more. 

In Taitt, Sam. 2. 1. 1. 4, we getH( i. e. W^iqrm ) 3TrfH^r 

Sayana makes the thing perfectly clear here by saying 

we get that it e-s like a sheet capable of being torn out. 

The fact that it is not only 'T^’T^SiTr, but also 
makes me think that it is the disphragm and that it has nothing 
to do with the heart. * 

Tliat it is different from the heart is shown by Hirapyakesl 
Grhya Sutra ( ed. Kirste ) 2 15.5— HgTHT^ 

^caTf Wir »TfT% In view of this, ‘ 

can hardly be maintained. 

Finally, as regards the position of the ?<Tr in the cavity of the 
torso, we have in Asvalayana Grhya Sutra ( ed, Ganapati Sastrl ) 
1. 9. 10— ^ etc. llaradatta, in 

his Anavila tlka to this passage, says — 3^T 

That is the position of the disphragm in the body. 

Considering all the above factors, there can bo no doubt that 
sr«Tf is the diaphragm. Otherwise it will not be possible to make 
seven holes in it, or to cover a man^s face with it, or make possi- 
ble the use of ^rqTBT^ofr, and would accordingly mean its 

muscular attachments all round the abdominal cavity, forming 
its support 

III. fWw, 

Apte and Monier Williams agree in saying that both and 
mean “ thief, robber It is perfectly clear that a “ thief 
is not the same thing as a “ robber I shall presently show that 

and are not quite the same thing. 

We have in Mb. 12. 259, 7 ( C. P . )~ 

q-srT5vnl^TJTrf%5rl vr# i 
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UnfortuBatelf, Nllakapths does not say anything here. But it is 
obvious that is something different from JTWJT. Wherein lies 
the difference? 

From what I have found, ^ means A thief, i. e., one who 
takes stealthily. And JtfStT means a robner, i, e., one who takes 
openly, i. e,, with violence, a daooit. 

This will be seen from R. V. 7m, 55. 3 — 

^ where SSyana says Jn»ir«WHPTfT<t JT^TW- 

vprnTFTfr i 

This idea is also expressed in Sahara Bhasya to Mlmaiisa 
darsana, 1 . 2 . 11 — ^T; . 

There is another distinction made between fJtw and on 
the basis, not of the mode of taking as above, but on that of the 
value of things taken by them, ^«r is one who takes things of 
comparatively smaller value 5 is one who takes things of 

great value. This distinction is mentioned in A. V. 19. 50. 5 : 

3T«i> 3 t4h: flr^vnn- |i 

The man who steals clothes, cows and goats is a and 
HJ'Kr is a man who steals horses. SSyana says here 

i Indian l 

IV. 5rm#«r, wiiia^r 

Taking ^ITa^tT first of all, both Apts and Monier Williams 
say simply “gold”. But it means “silver” as well. Bhatta 
Utpala tlka to VarShamihira’s Brhat Sarnbita, 12. 20, says— - 

Then, as regards grifH? and 5 n?i#w, Apte says about both 
simply “ gold **. Monier Williams says s. v. simply 

“ gold ” and s. v. ‘ gold from the Jarabu river, any gold '. 
They seem both to roly on Amarakosa 2. 9. 94-9^, 

From what I have found it seems that they were different 
metals, wifri? being the more prized of the two. Mb. 13. 85. 83 

(C.P.) _ 
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What was the distinction between the two ? was reddish 

and 5TifT was white, Not that was not valuable ; it was 

only less valued than srff/f?, that is all. 

The fact that was reddish appears from the following*” 

fTar 5Tt|R2i JTTIT I 

irmr 5 II Mb. 6 , 7, 26 (OP). 
’5Tt|R^ irflrtr?^sr!Tt tr«rr I Harivarhsa, 2, 98, 47. 

That gold of this description was found in the mountains of 
India is beyond doubt. See Beal, “ Si-yu-ki ”, Book xii, ( Vol. II, 
p. 398 ) where Hiuen Tsang speakj of gold that is found in 
Po-lo-lo { Bolor, modern Balti or Baltistan In north Kashmir) 
and says it is ‘ as red as fire ’. 

In Mb. 1. 221, 52 ( C. P. ) = 1. 218. 46 ( B. 0. R. I. ), we hare 

As regards the distinction between the two, we have 
^nT# » T T T < Tlf % I 

g ifr ir ? ^gqTTrrR ^TtrRifirrmTR ^ 11 Harivam^, 2. 6 4. 4 . 

After this, I think, there cannot be any manner of doubt that 
5THT^«I and 3tT?)T? are not synonymous. To say that both are 
“ gold ” would be incorrect. In fact, while appears to be 

go],', seems to be a valuable metal, no doubt, but not gold 

at all. It is white in colour against the yellow of the gold, and 
may be, for aught I know, something like platinum or some 
similar white metal, whoso colour was not, for some reason 
known to them, preferred to that of gold,. They were both 
but not both of them. 

V. 45t, grrift. 

I have found the following passages illustrating the use of the 
above words:— WFTI ^^TT: ^ frgrsf Mb. 12. 107. 

30 ( CP ) ; T^raf^rsrnfr^ W Mb. 13. 145. 31 ( CP ). 

These two passages show ^ and srrm mentioned together. 
There must be some distinction. Nllakantha does not say any- 
thing. I have not been able to discover anything in Amarakoia, 

5 ( Annals, B. 0 . B. I. ) 
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Sabdalalpadruma, Apta or Monier Williams, which would 
indicate the distinction. 

Similarlj f®4^liCld8i I? 5^^ Mb. 1. 74. 98 ( CP) = 
1. 69. 17 ( B. o. R. 1. ) ; iT^^rrg; g f Mb. i3. 

66. 32 ( CP ). 

Here and ^5r. Here also Hllakantha is silent, and I have 
not found anything in the four books just mentioned. 

I found the answer, however, in the Inscription of Dataratha 
in DilwSra Temple, Mt Abu, dated Samvat 1201 ( published in the 
Nftgarl PracSrinl Patrika of Benares, Vol. 18, Sam. 1994, p. 235 )— 

pr i 

Ninnaka’s mother’s family was wnPTf^ and his father’s family 
or 

This shows that ^ means “ mother’s family ”, i. e., the 
family in which the mother was born, while both STrfn and #5r, 
being contrasted with mean the “ father’s family ”, 

VI. firarf?y, wnnr, 

Amarakosa 2. 5. 6. says'SngfW^T^ JTrsrHt . 

This is another of the places where Amarakosa is wrong. It is 
wrong in so far as it identifies with and 

' Mb. 9. 44. 25 (C.P. Isays— 

similarly, Mb. 9. 45. 80 ( C, P. ) says- 

^^spfSJW «TT??T I 
and Mb. 9. 45. 84 ( C. P. ) says— 

Unfortunately, Nllakantha does not say anything at any of 
these places, except at 9. 44. 25. 
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But this much is certain from the above passages that 
is neither nor msrk That and msrrT both mean 

'* cat may be taken to be undisputed. A.t least, there is no 
reason to think that they are different. 

But what is ? And is it really different from tTTiTrv ? 
The answer is given by Susruta Sarhhita, 1. 46. 70 and 76. The 

former passage reads 

S^T^ET^* i. e., along with animals like the lion and 

the tiger, is a cave-dweller it lives in natural caves, 

I’he latter passage reads 

i. e-i along with animals like the hare, the snake, the 

mouse and the mungoose, is a ‘ burrow-dweller i. e?j it is a 
burrowing animal. Exactly what sort of animal it is I have not 
been able to find, but this much is, to me, certain that it is not 
a cat. 

Apte says it is a ‘ oat Monier Williams says—' a cat ; a kittd 
of animal living in holes, Susr. ’ 

Apte and 'Monier Williams, in so far as they say ‘ cat ' rely 
evidently on Amarakosa above referred to and must be held to 
be wrong, 

. If this passes muster with the Editor, I shall try and sand 
some more of this sort as soon as I can manage. 

Finally, 1 do not know, but the language of this article in sonle 
places may be thought to be of presumptuous carping criticism. 
But I hope not to be misunderstood. I am not a Sanskritist, but 
an humble student of Sanskrit, an Indian who is earnestly trying 
to understand the language of his forefathers correctly. He is 
grateful for everything he receives by way of instruction. But, at 
the same tjrae, he does feel disgruntled if he finds that the 
instruction in any particular case was wrong. There is one good 
side to this, however ; this dissatisfaction spurs him on to en- 
quiries, and, so, on towards truth. And, who knows, to Truth ? 
That is all that 1 have to say. 
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II 

I. 3T%. 

end arr^ are said by Amarakosa, 2. 6. 93, to be synonymotiB. 
But it seems means the entire eye, and ^rr”^ the iris only. 

mirnrarsr: <r9r ivrb. 4. 71. 13 ( c. P. ) = 

15. 25. 5 ( C. P. ). 

II. flrsu’, 

They are not really synonymous. 

r 

ifi a pupil for Vedio lor^^, and 3T%7THf one for haudicraffce 
and the like. Smrtioandrika ( ed. Gharpure \ II. p. 174 

rT^JT ^ ( ?, RR ^ \ 

^?r ii ” r%«ar gn^ft^rT'Sr i T%5'n%5rr«ff 

I So also in Mitiksara to Y&j. Sro. 2. 182. 

III. qifi’ta. 

Amarakosa makes them synonymous. 2. 5. 14. 

But they are really different, beins the dove and 
the pigeon; The first is inauspicious, and the second auspicious. 

is said to be the messouger of Nirrti in R. V. 10, 165. 1 
This Sukta is directed to be recited if a dove enters a house, 
Brhat Sambita, ch. 45, si. 71-72. See also Brhat Samhitft, ch. 87, 
si. 12-13. In Bhftgavatani, 1. 14. 14, is described as 

Caraka Sambita, 6. 4. 32, Smrticandrika, III, p. 428, and Mb. 
13. 104. 114-5 (C.P.) all agree in saying that Wff is inauspicious, 
and is auspioipus. 

^qtfT is of three kinds, 3TrTT|y, and f f*TfW Bhatta 

Utpala’s tika to Brhat Sarhhita 87, 1, as also ibid,, 87. 12-13. It 
appears that this division is known in the United Provinces 
even now. The sri'rtgy variety is known as the as 

and the as tifim. Sometimes, a fourth class is 

made out by splitting snjsr into and ww, the being 

the and the the trarr ( dark ). 
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IV. 

5%iTqT Mb. 5, 141, 14 ( C. P. ) = 

5, 139, 14 ( B. 0. R. L ) ; 1 

mm 3 - 1 ^ ^ W Mb. 15, 63, 33 ( C.P. ). 

That there mast be some distinctioa is obvious. Nothing in 
Nllakantha, Apte or Monier Williams to indicate it. 

It seems both are invitations to marriages. is invitation 

to the bridegroom’s house-'what wo in Bengal call and 

is invitation to the bride’s house what we in Bengal call 

This is shown in Vatsyayana Karnasutra, 4. 1, 15— 3TT^T^ 
^ mm ^fTrTHJTH^wq-girrfTr f i 

Here Jayamahgala tlka says — I 

V. 

They are not synonyrnous. There is nothing to show the dis- 
tinction in either Apte or Monier Williams. 

means the first half of the entire marriage ceremony. 
It takes place in the bride’s house and goes on upto ( but not 
including ) the departure of the newly-married couple for 
their home. The second half ” of the ceremonies is called 
beginning with the boarding of the by the newly- 
married couple and ending at the bridegroom’s house with a 
Sayana, lutr. to AV. 14, 1, 1 says — I H 

f m^r: i rtgrrf: ii 

I ft ^rr^^rm^rmr 

gtrft 1 : I 

V[. JTrff, 

They are not exactly synonymous, means woman in 
general. ?Trfr is a woman who is super-'excellent among women. 
STTHTSiS iflrTT 1 

Nltimanjarl ( Dy§- Dviveda ) , si. 114. Dya Dviveda explains 
the distinction— 

3T?f: f^PFft 3Tri IJMR 3TT?ft Hff |rf?rr mfT ITT ifrHT 

5T%Tr, Hr HT Hrrt , “ ^«r f^^kor^ ” ( »tt. V ) ffS 
Htnft » H I 
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VII. fi, 

They are not synonymous. 

Asval. Gr. Snt. 1 , 10, 4. 
irt? »Tt5gn%^:— Apast. Sr. 

Sut. 2 , 2 , 7 . 

ft was worshipped by those who had not attained prosperity, 
but were anxious to do so. could not be worshipped by 

anybody who had not succeeded in attaining prosperity. 

sru^msTwi's Apast. Srauta Sutra, 1. 14. 9. , 

VTII. ?Tr*r. 

# 

Amarako5?a 1. 8. 4 makes and frm synonymoii?* leaving 

out As a matter of fact, it is undeniable that both and H'l 
are ^Tsr^cr, i. e., children of ^ . 

I recall Dur^aoarya to Nir. 2.5; 

and S&vana to R, V. 10. 94. 1 

IX. 

Amarakosa 1,3,11 (and Apte and Monier Williams ) make 
them synonymous. But Mb. 12. 54. 32 (C. P. ) says — 

irt i 

Obviously ^7fS and are not the same thin^^ NJiakantha 

erplains V^i: <TTr%TTV»I?^H^VT I ¥r/^: 

Thus means *' the superior qualities of a man which 

impresses others ”, and ” the appreciative talks about him 
’by other people 

X. irgr. 

Neither Apte nor Monier Williams makes any distinction 
between the two. 

Vignu PurSna 4. 13. 136 says 

Mb. 6. 33. 16 (C.P.) = Gita, 9. 16 says ^ \ 

Here Saihkaracarya Bbafya says titn: ii$t 

wnJj I 
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AmarakoSa, 1, 7. 26 treats these as synonymous, and so do 
Apte and Monier Williams. 

But 

Mb. 1 , 228 , 23 ( c. P. ) = 
1, 219, 19 ( B. 0. R. I. ) ; which reads H3irr'Trfr^%5rf^T- 
Mb. 1, 90, 17 ( B. 0. II. I. ) ; 5^^ ^ ^ 

rvtpt 'wnr: i T%HTfiiT TTi-^nrrff wr5r??Ta'm ii Mb. 5, 90, 
25 ( C. P. ) = 5, 88, 20 ( B. 0. It. I. ) ; ?r^ 

Mb. 7, 1 15, 4 ( C. P. ). Nllakantha does not say any- 
thing at any of these places. 

We have in Visnu Parana, 1. 13. 

Here Srldhara in his Atmaprakasa tika says ^FT^gT 
3TJT^^ ^nr^T^r^'^cfr rTf^*^ ^nTF^rirt Visnucitti tlka iiere says 

So, ( or ) is “ Anger is “ the state of impatience 

or impetuosity ( or incapacity to put up with the circumstances ), 
being the result of extreme anger 

The reader will have noticed that I have considered SF^FJI to 
be not only very important, but the very touchstone for lexico- 
graphers. In fact, in so many cases, my view is that shows 
that the lexicographer is wrong. 1 say this on the basis of a fair 
collection of passages critically considered ( of course, according 
to my lights ) in ray interleaved copies of Apte and Monier 
Williams. 

In this view, a new Dictionary of Sanskrit, on the lines of 
Murray’s Oxford English Dictionary, or of its less known 
predecessor, Fallon’s Hindustani-English Dictionary, is a 
desideratum. 

That it is not a one-man job ’’ is sure enough, particularly 
when the language is Sanskrit. 

And I recall to ray mind. 

B'# *T srrsrrf^ i 

«TR^87RrT sTPR^T 3^ II 

But can it be difficult of achievement, if a batch of Sanskri* 
tists, who have made intensive and extensive study of the 
language, put their heads together for a number of years 7 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF HINDU FESTIVALS— 
SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF DIVALl FESTIVAL 

-(BETWEEN a A. D. 50 AND 1945) 

By 

P. K. Gode 

All festivals have a unifying influence in social and national 
life. Students of the cultural history of a nation must under- 
stand the genesis and development of these festivals and record 
their history with as much precision and detail as possible. 
The oldest living civilizations on this globe have contributed 
not a little to the growth of these festivals, which are a regular 
feature of national life. To whatever class of people these 
festivals may belong they have a peculiar human appeal. In 
India with its numerous religious beliefs we have quite a 
bewildering variety of religious and semi-religious festivals but 
unfortunately much of the writing * devoted to tiieso festivals is 
of a descriptive type, in which no attempt is made to fathom the 
depths of available historical sources with a view to reconstruct' 
ing any reliable history worth the name. 

In 1916 one author who calls himself “ RyvedV^ publisbe i a 
book called Hislonj of Aryan Festivals^ (arr^rwr ) in 

^ The proviDciai Gazetteers of India coutain nmeb useful information 
about masy of these festivals bet it is of a descriptive type. The history of 
each festival ought to be studied in the form of monographs as a preliminary 
to an encylopaedio history of Indian Festivals. At present our knowledge 
of the history of festivals is rather nebulous. We cannot say when a 
particular festival originated and how it developed through centuries of our 
cultural history. Mere descriptions of the present-day festivals, howsoever 
enchanting, do not prove their antiquity as these descriptions are a mliture 
of legends and here-say evidence with many regional variations, from which 
it is difficult to comprehend the origin and development of these festivals. 

t This book was published in Bombay. The Preface of the author is 
dated 3rd April 1916. This book appears to have enjoyed a wide popularity 
as will be seen from the opinions printed at the end of the volume. The 
author deals with such topics as — ( 1 ) Rise of Indian Astronomy, (2) 
Seasons, ( 3 ) Months, ( 4 ) AdhikamMsa ( intercalary month ), ( 5 ) Seven days 
( continmd on n§xt pag$ ) 
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Marathi. This is perhaps the only book in Marathi which 
devotes no less than about 370 pages to the study of Hindu 
festivals but even here one fails to find any history as such of 
each festival which has governed the life of our ancestors for 
hundreds of years. This attempt is, however, praise-worthy as 
it is perhaps the only conscious effort to meet a long-felt want 
about the history of our festivals. In dealing with each festival 
the author reoor(is valuable information about its currency in 
different regions of India, the ritual connected with it and the 
present manner of its celebration. The remarks of the author on 
the historical background of each festival are suggestive but not 
comprehensive for want of fully documented study about its 
origin and development. The author tells usMn his Preface that 
his book is not w^ritten for the learned reader. All the same we 
must thank iiiin for this pioneer ^ attempt, which is sufficiently 
conscientious and learned within the limitations under which he 
had to work and thus provide a readable account of Hindu or 
Aryan festivals as they are observed in India in the different 
months of one Hindu year. 

( continued from, the previous pa(ic ) 

of the week, (C) Snmvatsarn-jdiala, (7) different Sakas, (8) Seasonal 
Festivals and Historical Festivals ( pp. 16-17 ), ( 9 ) Samvatsara-Pratipada , 
( 10 ) Bcimanavarni, ( 11 ) Dolotsnva, ( 12 ) Gaurl- Utsava, ( 13 ) Aksaytja-^ 
Trthja^ {\i) ParasurTuna-Jnijanlt, ( \^ ) Nrsimha-Jayantl, (IG) Gahgo- 
tsava or Da'sahara, ( 17 ) Vaia-Saviiri^ ( 18 ) Maha-Ekad^^l, ( 19 ) History 
of Cdturuiasa, ( 20 ) Nfujapa ucaiuit ( 21) ^kangalTi-Gaurl., { 22) iiravani, ( 23) 
Puvutl Paurnivid, ( 24 ) Narait-Paurnima^ ( 25 ) Pn Kr\pia-Jan?na^famh 
( 26 } Pithort’-Avidvdsyd^ { 27 ) Fold or Vrsahhotsava^ ( 28 ) JlaritUlika, ( 20 ) 
Oanc^a-Caturthit { 30 ) Rsi-Pailcanny ( 31 ) Jye^thd-Gauri, ( 32 ) VdinarLa-^ 
dvddaPi^ ( 33) Ananta-Caturdasi, (34) MahTilana-Pak^a, ( 35) Eavardir i'- 
Mahotsavay ( 36 ) Vijayd'-dakarnty ( 37 ) Jxnmallld, ( 38) Dtpavali- Mahotsava 
I Of ^ Balipratipaddy ( 40) Famn- 

dvitlydy ( 41 ) Tulasi-vivdha, ( 42 ) DhdtrvpUjanny ( 43 ) V ai hunt ha- C at ur daily 
( 44 ) Tripuri-PaurnimUt ( 45 ) CampU-^a^thiy ( 46 ) Datta-Jayantly ( 47 ) 
Makara-Sahkramanay ( 48 ) Vasanta-Fanca77iiy ( 49 ) Rat ha- S apt a 111 % ( 50 ) 

Mahahivardtray ( 51 ) Fhdlguna-Utsava or Hoti, 

‘ 1 must not fail to mention here a still earlier book on Hindu festivals. 

This is called ** Hindu Holidays ** by Balnji Sitaram Kothare, printed at the 
Times Press, Bombay, 1904, pages 100. The author contributed his articles 
on this subject to the Times of India in the years 1900 and 1901 and these 
have been presented in a book-form with the above titlo. About festivals the 
( continued on the next page ) 
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According to RgvedI the Hindu festivals can be roughly 
classified ^ as follows : — 

( 1 ) Festivals originating from Rhis or Seasons * — 

ar^rctri^qrT, wgtjfr, «^/9r»Tr, 

g'gffi'T=3r*ft, w 

f^nwr 

( 2 ) Historical ( Aitikasika ) Festivals : — 

( 3 ) iaiva Festivals •• — 

msfr ^T^r, JTfrr^grr? 

( 4 ) Vaisnava Feslirals ■ — 

JT^q-5FT^^r, 

( continued from the previous page ) 

author rightly observes ; — '* The life of a nation is best depicted by the 
description given of its festivals, and the Hindus, being a civilized nation 
from remote antiquity have had their own holidays both to create and 
express joy. Hero-worship, religious devotion, social enjoyments, and the 
observance of particular rites and ceremonies, with definite object in view 
such as preservation of women from widowhood, freedom from the guilt of 
committing heinous crimes, the preservation of children from death in 
infancy, the acquisition of wealth, the restoration of lost power, fortune or 
kingdom, the remembrance, worship or feeding of the departed spiritn of 
ancestors have their characteristic holidays. *’ — The book deals briefly with 
the account of the following Holidays : — ( 1 ) (Judi Padva, Pamanavavii, 
( 2) Hanuman Jayanii, ( 3 ) Vnta Pornima, ( 4 ) Ashadi Ekadashi^ ( 5) Nag 
Panchami^ ( 6 ) Cccoanut Day^ ( 7 ) Janm i. and Cokul Ashtami, ( 8 ) Pithori 
Amavasia, ( 9 ) Qanesh Chaturthi, ( Ifl ) Oanrl, ( U ) Vaman Dwadashi, ( 12 ) 
Anant Chaturdashi, ( 13 ) Hindu anniversary Days, ( 14) Navaratra Festival, 
( 15) Dasara, { 16) Kojagari Pornima, ( 17 ) Detvali, ( 18) Four Hindu 
Holidays, (19) Datta Jayanti, { 20 ) Makara ^iankrant, ( 21 ) Mahashivaratra^ 
( 22 ) Holi Festival. 

1 This classification is good enough so far as it goes. It is only after a 
thorough historical study of each festival is recorded that an loourata 
classification can be given. As regards the ritual and belief connected with 
soma of the Hindu festivals sec Keys of Power by J. Abbott ( Methuen & 
Co., Londop, 1932 ). I note aome points from this book about the DivUti 
DivUli^ 204-205 ; maidens wave arti at /)., 63, 183, impression of hand made 
on cattle at 132; Oil applied to the body at D. 159 ; Lights waved before 
cattle at D. 184 ; Foot-prints drawn at D, 146; Worship of implements at 
D. 230; Manavadi days during D, 252; Use of red water at D. 282 ; Seed- 
drill dressed in garments of a woman at i), 357 ; Worship of Laki^ml on the 
threshing at D. 369 ; Pole of the threshing-floor out at D. 870 ; Grinding 
forbidden at D. 480. — It would be useful to study the history and chronology 
of these practices from datable sources, Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit, 
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( 5 ) Kaiiturnbika Festivals ' — 

w^Tjfrfr. fq^tr 

( 6 ) ^dkta Festivals ; — 

^WT^fffr, HT^^rfr, 

( 1 ) 

( 7 ) Saiira B'estivals 

( 8 ) Ganapatya Festivals •— 

For studying the regional variations in tlie celebration of 
different Hindu festivals one must get first-hand information 
about these festivals from the residents of the different regions, 
where these festivals are observed. In tire absence of this 
information we can get some information about them in the 
Provincial Gazetteers, ’ some of which were written in a 
scholarly manner and hence may serve as a useful starting point 
for a historical study of the different festivals as they show the 
currency or otherwise of these festivals in different regions, 
where some of the old traditions have been preserved. We must, 
however, go from the present to the past and thus try to study 
when and how the details of these festivals have originated and 
thus enriched the social, religious and cultural life of India. 

* The Bombay Gazetteer contains the following references to Divali 
holidays Vol. IX, pt. i, 23, note 5, 54, 82, 119, 151, 170, 173. 175, 178, 303, 305, 
306, -SIG, 336 ; I'estival days among Bhils, fd, pp. 305-306 ; Fire-worship on— 
idi 357 ; Days for settling accounts by traders, id, 82 ; Period best suited to 
subject evil spirits, IX, pt. ii, 145 ; Hindu New year considered an evil spirit 
time, id, 148 ; Buddhist Holidays XIV, 145 ; among Patane Prabhus, XVIII, 
pt, i, 251-253 ; among Kunbis, id, 294-295. 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Eihia^ contains some references to 
DivUlt (see IV, 607a; Ahir, I, 232b, 233a ; Bhil, II, 555b; Dauars, V, 3a ; 
Dravidian,y, 3a, 14a, 19ab ; Favras V, 19b, Sacrifice, V, t4a ) — The descrip- 
tion of Dravidian Dlvnli ( V, 19ab ) has the following features * 

( 1 ) Lights are used probably as a means of expelling evil spirits. 

( 2 ) Sacrifice of goats and fowls before stones, painted red after bringing 
them from a neighbouring river-bed. 

( 3 ) Dancing and feasting, attended with lighted torches. 

( 4 ) Cattle are decorated with colour and garlands and a Hgure of the 
osttle-god Balindra is made and kept in the cow-shed. 

( 5 ) Procession of the fiercest bull and the swiftest heifer through the 
Village — Any lad who can snatch a garland from the bull or heifer 
is considered a fit match for the best girl in the neighbourhood. 
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in his article ^ on Divalh Folklore Mr. B. A. Gupte observ'es ^ — 

“ Holidays in all countries have their folklore, and the Divali of 
India is no exception. The (^reat r the number of folk-tales, the 
higher the stage of development in the society, and the greater 
the interest we find attached to the evolution of the festivities. 
Mr. Gupte then records half a dozen different folk notions, of 
which No. V is as follows •* — 

“The fifth idea has a historical basis. It is that King 
V ikraiuaditya (jf Ujjain, a sciim of the Giir^ta race was crowned 
on this day, tho 16th of Asvin and counted his era accordingly. 
This Ih thus a New yearhs day. ’’ From the multiplicity ol 
accounts of tin* origin of Divali Mr. Gupte (iiscloses the following 
points : — ( 1 ) tiie change of ti^e season, ' Z ' the death ot the 

rice'“crop harvest, ( 6 ) the time of inamiring the Boil for the 
Second crop, (4) the Sun reaciiing Libra, the Seventh sign of the 
Zodiac, ( 5 ) the coronation of Rama, and ( 6 ) the selection of 
this coronation day for tlie conventional coronation and era- 
making day of Vikramaditya, the last of the Guptas. In the 
Plate of DiiMi Drawings ( drawn hy women from the 8th day 
the 2ncl half of Asvin to DiviXii ) accompanying Mr, Gupte’s 
article we find the following symbols : — ( I ) Temple ascribed to 
Lcikmi NarSyana, ( 2 ) the Sun, ( 3 ) the Moon, { 4 ) banging 
lamp.s, ( 5 ) ^aftkha Shell, ( G ) the mace, ( 7 ) the lotus, { 8 ) the 
wheel, ( D) the Svasfika, ( 10 ) the ^esa or thoU8.and hooded cobra, 
( U ) the cow’s foot-prints, ( 12 ) sparrows, ( 13 ) the mango, 
{ 14 ) the bel ( wood-apple ) tree and ( 15 ) the foot-prints <>f 
LaksmI. According to Mr. Gupte *’ the presence of sparrows at 
harvest time, the^position of the threshing floor usually near a 
shady tree, and the incoming realization of the sale-proceeds 
( wealth ) as expressed by the foot-prints are significant. This is 
perhaps the mdst primitive origin of the festival, ” 

In the Hobson- Jo6«on ( by Yule and Burnell, London, 1903, 
pp. 208-309 ) we get some foreign notices of DixMi from A.D, 1618 
onwards. I reproduce here these notices with the remarks of the 
editors - 

> Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXll. pp, 237-239 ( May 1903 ). 
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Dewally, S. H. diwali, from Skt. dipa-alika^ ‘ a row of lamps * 
i. e. an illumination. An autumnal feast attributed to the cele- 
bration of various divinities, as of Lakshmi and of Bhavani , and 
also in honour of Krishna’s slaying of the deracii Naraka, 
and the release of 16000 maidens, his prisoners. It is held 
on the last two days of the dark half of the month of 
Akin or Aian and on the new moon and four following 
days of Kdrttika i. e. usually some time in October. But there 
aie variations of Calendar in different parts of India and feasts 
will not alwuiys coincide e. g. at the three Presidency towns nor 
will any curt expression define the dates. In Bengal, the name 
DiwUli is not used, it is Kali PUjCiy the feast oi that grin goddess, 
a midnight festival on the most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminations and fireworks, on land and river, by 
feasting, oarousiiig, gambling and sacridcing of goats, sheep and 
buffaloes. 

A» D, IQ IS — Divalij 

— Godinho de Eredia, f, SS v. 

A. D, 162S — “ October the /our and twentieth was the Dawah 
or the feast of the Indian Gentiles 

— r. Della Valle, Ilak. Soc. ii,206. 

A, D, 1631—'' III the month of October eight days after the 
full moon there is a feast held in honour t>f Vistnou which is 
called Dipdwali 

— A. Hogerins, De OpenrDeure. 

A. D. 1071—'' In October they begin their year with great 
feasting, Jollity, sending presents to all they have any busyness 
with, which time is called Dually 

— Hedges Diary, Ilak. Soc. ii, cccxiv. 

A, /). 167S — The first New Moon in October is the Banyan’s 

Dually ” 

—Fryer, 110. 

A. D, 1690—' their Grand Festival Season called Dually 

Time 


— Ovington, 401. 
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A. Z). 1820 — “ The JJewah e^ Deepaullee or Tirae of Lights takes 
place 20 days after the Dussera and lasts three days ; during 
which there is feasting, illumination, and fireworks ” 

— T. CiHifs in Tr. Lit, Soc. Bo., ii, 211. 

A. D, A^ov. f). The DiwaB, happening to fall on this 

day, the whole river was bright w’ith lamps - Ever and anon 

some votary would offer up his prayers to Ixikshmi the Foriuna 
and launch a tiny raft bearing a cluster of lamps into water, — 
then watch it with fixed and anxious ga7.e. if it floats on till the 

far distance hides it thrice ha]);)y he but if, caught in some 

wild eddy of the stream it disappears at once, so will the bark of 
his fortunes be eogulphed in the whirl pool of adversity. 

— Dry hmves from Young Egypt, 84. 

A, Ik — “ Tlie hhuir^ is celihrated with splendid effect at 

Benare.y At the approach of nights small earthen lamps, fed 

with oil, are prepared by millions, and placed quite close together 
80 as to mark out every line of mansion, palace, temp'le, minaret 
and dome in streaks of fire " 

— Monur Williatns^ Rehgwnn Thaughi and Ltfo in India, 432. 

E. W. Hopkins in his article on H/min FostiiMde and Fasts in 
the EncyclopaOdia of Religkm and ZUhion 1912 ( Vol. V, pp, 867- 
871 ) classifies Hindu festivals as follows; — 

( i ) Ancient Festivals : — 

( 1 ) Moon-festival ( seasonal ). 

( 2 ) ‘ Four-month celebration ’ ( .seasonal 

( 3 ) Ceremony of First-fruite. 

( 4 ) Soma-eacrifice. 

( 5 ) Consecration Ceremony. 

( 6 ) Horse-sacrifice. 

( 7 ) Solstice-feast. 

( 8 ) Twelve nights’ Celebration. 

( 9 ) Sacrifices at tirf/m by pilgrims. 

Hi) Modern Festivals*— These festivals are new in •ffict, 
though old in general character. 
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( 1 ) Lamp Festival ( Divall ) — The rites in honour of one god 
have passed over to another without materially altering the 
celebration and sometimes even to-day the same celebration is 
held in honour of different gods. Thus the very pleasing lamp-^ 
festival in which, in autumn, lamps are lighted in every direction, 
floating lamps are set off down rivers etc., is celebrated by some 
as a festival in honour of Visnu s wife, and by others in honour 
of Durga, the wife of Siva.— -Modern festivals have thrown off 
Brahmanism as far as possible, and are more clearly celebrations 
of the seasons, devoid of priestly ritual and self-sufficient. 

( 2 ) Sjmvg Festival of Northern India ( Holt ) — Between the 
old and new there must have been a large number of special 
festivities now lost sight of, or only faintly reflected in inter- 
mediate literature — not to speak of many special festivities in 
honour of gods and goddesses described in the mediaeval 
Puranic and Tantric literature. — Some of tlie modern festivals 
are both Sectarian and Seasonal — In the devil-frightening festi- 
val viz. the “ lamp-festival ( Divall ) the original intent of the 
celebration is merged in the worship of some modern deity. 

{ 3 ) Makar amhkranfi and others — • 

That there were many festivals not included under the screen 
of religious rites in ancient times may be taken for granted and 
this is supported by external evidence. — Many of the Hindu 
festivals have a counter-part in those of other races. 

It is clear from the above grouping of Hindu festivals that 
the Divall or “lamp-festival is a Modern festival according to 
Hopkins, * who, however, does not say when it originated and 
developed its numerous features as we see them to-day. 

» Hopkins records the following Literature pertaining Hindu Festivals 
and Fasts : — 

( 1 ) H. Wilson: Select Works, ii. London, 189JJ, Cb. iv, “ Religious 
Festivals of the Hindus 

( % ) Natesa Sastri : Hindu Feasts, Fasts and ceremonieSf Madras, 1903, 

(3) W, J. Wilkins: Modern Hinduigfm, Calcutta, 1900. 

( 4 ) Monier Williams : Hinduism, London, 1877. 

( 5 ) F, K» Ginzel : Handbuch der mathematischen und tochnischen 
Chronologic Leipzig, 1906, ff., i, 310-402. 

( 6 ) E, W, Hopkins: Religions of India, Boston. 1895 ( previous litera- 
ture cited on pp, 448 and 592 ). 

( continued on the next page ) 
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In the above volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
there is an article by Margaret Stevenson on Jain Festivals and 
Fasts ( pp. 875-879 ). In this article she describes the Diwali of 
the Jains as follows : — 

“ Next to Pajjiisaria the greatest of all the Jain sacred seasons 
is Biivaii. If the former owes its importance to the emphasis 
which the Jains lay on the sin of killing, Diwali derives its 
position from the importance of wealth to a mercantile community^ 
the Jains. The Jains assign a special reason for their participa- 
tion in what is really a Hindu festival in honour of Laksml, the 
goddess of wealth. They say it originated when Mahavlra passed 
to mokm and the eighteen confederate Kings and others who were 
present at his passing instituted an illumination, saying • “ Since 
the light of intelligence is gone, let us make an illumination of 
mateniil matter ( see Kaipu Sutra, Satred Books of the East^ xxii !3‘,G) 

The festival continues for fa ir days, the last days of Asvina 
which close the Hindu year and the first of /var////ca— falling 
usually within the months of October or Novemher. Among the 
SvetSmbara Jains, the first day ( Dhanteras ) of the festival is 
devoted to polishing jewellery and ornaments in honour of 
Laksail, on the second day ( Kdlichaudasa ) the women try to 
propitiaie evil spirits by giving them soino of the sw'oetmeats they 
prepare and cook on this day. These they place in a circle at 
cross-roads ( q, v, ) in order to protect their children from evil 
influences during the year. The third ( A//fos(f ) is the (/rad day 
of the feast. It was on fins Jiy that Mahavlra went to Moksi uni 
Gautama Indrabhuti attained to Kalvalya, This is the day on which 
Jains worship their aocount-books and decorate and illuminate 
their houses. In the morning Jains of all three sects go to their 
moDiisteries and convents and do reverence to the chief monk 

( continued from the previous page ) 

(T) J, €• Oman: Brahmans, T heists snd Musierns of India, l-oitdon, 
1907, ( esp. p. 241 ff., The Hoii Festival. ) 

( 8 ) A liillebrandt : Die Sonnwendfesto in Alt- Indiea ' in Roman 
Forschungen, V, ( 1889 ) 299-340 and Vedische Opfer and Zauber, 
Strasiburg, 1897 ( = GIAP, iii, 2. ) 

(9) B, Lindner : Das ind Ernteopfer^ in Festgruss an Byditlingk, Htutt- 
gart, 1888, pp. 79-81. 

( 10 ) /. Jolly : Recht und Sitte, Strastburg, 1896 < = 01 AP ii. 8 ) 
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or nun present,' who preaches to them on the life of Mahavira and 
sings appropriate songs. The more devout lay people stay and 
do posaha, but the generality go home and make up their accounts 
for the year. In the evening they summon a Brahman to direct 
the ^arada Pujci or worship of the account-hooks, for Brahmans 
are still the domestic chaplains of the Jains. The Jain having 
arranged his r ccount~book on a stool, the Brahman enters and 
paints a chiindalo ( auspicious mark ) on the Jain’s fore-head, his 
pen and one page of the account-book. He then writes the word 
^r\ ( i. e. Laksmi ) on the account-book, either five, seven or nine 
times is such a way as to form a pyramid. A rupee ( the oldest 
possible ) is now placed on the book *, this rupee for the time 
being, is considered to be Laksmi herself and the placing of it is 
called Lakmi-pvja, All the year the owner will carefully guard 
this particular coin as it is considerfd luck-bringing, and will 
use it again next Diwdli, so that in some Jain families the coin 
used is of great rarity and antiquity. Besides the coin, the leaf 
of a creeper is also placed on the account-book and the Jain 
waves a little lamp filled with burning camphor before the hook, 
on which be has placed rice, pan, betel-nut, turmeric and various 
kinds of fruit. The ceremony ends by sprinkling the books with 
red powder after which the Brahman and the Jain feast on sweet- 
meats. The account-book is left open for several hours and 
before closing it they say : Laksa labha^ Laksa labha, f, e. a 
hundred thousand profits. 

The fourth and the last day of Diwali^ Newyear^s Day, is the 
first day of the month of Kdrttika and of the commercial year; and 
the Jains then go and greet all their friends much as we might 
on our Now year’s Day and send cards to those who are absent 

If the Jaina Diwdll originated with the death of Lord Mahft- 
vlra for which B. 0. 528-7 is one of the traditionary dates ' we 
can definitely say that it is about 2400 years old. Can we 
establish the antiquity of the Hindu Divdli for such a period and 
also prove the exact starting point of its history ? It is exactly 
for answering this question on the strength of documentary 

' Vide p. 46 of Early History of India by Vincent Smith, Oxford, 1914 
and p. 616 oS Madhyayugina-Caritra-Koka by S. Cbitrava Shastri. Poona, 1937. 

7 1 AnnaU, B. O. R. I. ) 
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evidence that 1 have undertaken the present study. I shall, 
therefore, try to establish the antiquity of the Hindu Dmill as far 
back as documentary evidence can take it, leaving it to other 
investigators to improve upon my labours and give us a 
conclusive history and chronology of this most popular Hindu 
festival. 

Tn view of the close parallelism between the Himiu Divdli and 
the Jain Divali we are tempted to ask the following questions: — 

( 1 ) Which is the older of the two Divalis — Jain or Hindu ? 

( 2 ) Is it possible to suppose that the older of these two DirUlis 
has influenced the younger one ? 

These questions cannot be answered satisfactorily iiuleBs we 
have reconstructed the history of both these Divalis. I shall, 
therefore, record in this paper some data which would reveal to 
a certain extent the historical background of these Dirdlts but 
before I do so I shall record a detailed description of the Hindu 
or Brahinanical Divali as given by Margaret Stevenson in her 
book Rites of the Tudce-Born ( Religious Quest of India Series ), 
London, 1920, pp. 335-340. This description reads as follows 

“ The great Breast of Ijamps ( DipUvali, DlpUli or Divali occupies 
the last three days of the Indian year ( the I3th, 14th and 15th of 
the dark half of the month of Asvina) which are sacred to Laksml, 
the goddess of wealth. 

The first of these three days ( the Day of tveaith-worship, Guj. 
Lhana-terasa ) is extremely auspicious. Indeed, so invariably 
auspicious it is, that no astrologer need be consulted about a 
child being put to school for the first time that day, a move being 
undertaken, newly married brides being sent to their husband^s 
homes, or gold being given out to a goldsmith to fashion into 
jewellery. 

As a rule, before this day there is bustle and stir, excursions 
and alarums in every Twice-born home, for the houses have to 
be white-washed throughout and decorated, the compound 
cleaned and the square before the door replastered and marked 
with a Svastika in chalk and coloured powder, and all the metal 
vessels, polished till they shine like gold, have to be arranged in 
glittering rows round the rooms in the ladies' part of the house ; 
all the ornaments, gold and silver, have similarly to be cleaned 
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and, if necessary, sent to the goldsmith's for repair; and all the 
bills called in and paid. Every old-fashioned house-hold has its 
own tailor, washerman and goldsmith, whose dues are paid once 
a year now at Divall ; for not one single debt may be left out- 
standing. This is the time too when new vessels and new cloth 
are first taken into use. Old-fashioned people, who do not trust 
in such new-fangled things as banks, take out their hoardings on 
this day, wash them in milk and worship them. A fine old chief 
in one part of India regularly worships a thousand gold inolnirs 
on this day. He puts them all into a huge copper-dish, pours 
water over them and offers them the full sixteen-fold 
worship, giving alms to Brahmans at the cloise. All three days 
the children let off crackers, and help to illuminate their homes 
by putting lights on the gates. But on this first day the boys 
tie white strings and clips to the end of sticks to make buzzers 
( Guj. Bliumbuda ). 

These they whirl over their heads, so that their buzzing may 
friglilon tlie cows. Any dust these animals kick up on this day 
is considered specially sacred, so the boys go and stand in the 
perfect dust-storm caused by the stampeding cows running away 
from the buzzers, and so acquire virtue without a trace of 
boredom 1 

The women with their spring cleaning finished, cook specially 
nice food and wear their best clothes. The houses not only of the 
Twice-born but of all the Hindus also of Jainas and Farsis, 
are illuminated, and there is universal rejoicing in the fact that 
all debts are paid, the harvest garnered and the rainy season 
over, so that every one seems happy, and the entire holiday is a 
festival of light-heartedness. Far different will be the following 
night I 

The morning after the Day of Wealth-worship is still a time 
of gladness and rejoicing ( Rupa Oaturdaiiy The Day of Beauty ). 
Men and women get up early take extra pains over their toilet, 
and wear their finest clothes. Every one is dressed before six, 
and they all have great fun calling on different friends, break- 
fasting with them and eating special dainties. 

But the Witches Might ( Kala Ratri ) that follows is a parlous 
time, the most hag-haunted season of the whole year, for then 
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all the evil ghosts of the wicked or of those who died violent 
deaths, and the terrifying spectres of women who have died in 
child-birth, come out and walk the streets. But besides these 
black malignant spirits ordinary ghosts, demons, ghosts, wraiths 
and witches are also abroad. All through the year rash fools 
who wislied to meet ghosts could find them after iiiglit fall when 
they haunt ceiueterie- and burnuig-grounds, or in the particular 
trees where they dwell, but on this I4th night of th • dark of the 
moon of Aimnn they are not confined within their usiia! limits, 
but move freely, wherever they please. 

So all wise peojde i>id 0 at homn if they possibly can especially 
if, like women or children, they are also very timid. 

Hanuman, the special guardian against ghosts, has, you may 
be sure, more than the usual number of wmrsliippers this night, 
who pour oil and red lead over him and offer him coco-nuts. In 
return bis devotees take some of the oil that drips from his 
right foot, burn it with soot, and mark their eyes with it, for this 
not only ensures their being under the special protection of the 
god for the year, but also improves their sight for the same 
period. 

Other people quiet the gliosts by making circles where four 
roads meet and put cakes of grain and pulse fried together in oil 
within the circle, and Indians of other than the Twice-born castes 
would worship certain mother goddesses within these circles. 

Venturesome men w'ho know the right mnrftrw for laying 
ghosts sometimes try and get control over spirits on this night 
and go alone to the burning grounds. There they make a circle, 
either with cold iron or with water an^l sit carefully w'ithiu its 
bounds keeping soine pulhc of a special kind ( Phaseolns radvitw^) 
near them. 

All sorts of ghosts, ghouls, demons, fiends, and witches attack 
the man. If they come too near, he throws the pulse at them, 
and this frightens them off ; and as long as he keeps a brave 
heart and repeats the right manfra^ 108 times without stumbling, 
all goes well, and he is their absolute master for the ensuing 
year ; but if he step^ outside the circle before the day dawns, or 
if for one moment during the terrible ordeal bis heart fails him 
and he blenches, or if he stumbles as he repeats a munira, he is in 
the fiends’ power for ever. 
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Other Indians, such as Kolis, Bhils, and the low-castes 
down on this night to the desolate places where corpses are burnt 
and, making similar circles, burn within them as sacrifices to 
terrible inotlier goddesses, such as Mifiakali, or RJialravt, or 
Md(i(}'}, ofFf rings of evil forbidden food, spirits and meat and give 
them a Fari of ceremony and bangles to wear. 

If inspile of all her fears, a woman has to go outside her 
i’lOUse on this terrifying night, siu* wudks very carefully, for there 
are circles drawn in every stn efc and if she so much as put her 
foot inside one, an evil spirit wull take possession of her. If, by 
serno mischance, this terrible catastrophe doss happen to her, she 
knows it, and so do her friends, by h.er constant shaking. Some- 
times the woman her self says who the ghost is. how it came, 
and how to get rid of it. 

The last day of the three is th.) greatest of ali the UhnUi days, 
in the morning children! get up early, bathe as soon as they are 
dressed, and lot off crackers to their heart’s content. The 
children have had a fine time all three days, for thoir cldor.s 
believe that, if the children are indulged and kept happy in 
every pos.sible way, the year will bring good fortune to both 
parents and children, you may be sure, make the most of so 
congenial a creed ! 

Unthis last day they take a cake of cow-dung, thrust in it a 
piece of KUgar-'-cano for a holder and arrange on the cow-dung a 
tiny earthen lamp, in which a wick floating on sweet oil is kept 
burning, ('arrying this light ( Guj. Uerluam) the children go 
round from house to liousc begging oil for their lamp, that their 
dead ancestors may get light. 

Their elders spend the morning in meeting and entertaining 
tlieir friends and preparing for what is the main ceremony of the 
three day's holiday, the Wordiip of the Account-books, by putting 
bigger lamps than ever in the windows of their houses, for this 
night the illuminationa must be “ gorgeous and grand ", All tlie 
old accounts must be closed and the new ones opened, in prepara- 
tion for the worship. 

The astrologer fixes the exact moment for this all important 
rite to be performed. 
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The new account book is opened and on its third leaf a 
BrShraan writes the word ^ri ( i.e. Laksnn, the ffoddess of wealth) 
over and over again in such a way as to form a pyramid of the 
syllable 

In the centre of this pyramid a betel-leaf is placed, and on it 
a current rupee, the newer the better. 

The five-fold worship }s offered by the presiding BrS-hman to 
the account-book still open at this page, concluding with Urati, 
and at the end the food offered is distributed to visitors and 
alms are given to the Brahman, who in turn blesses his host, 
saying • “ May you be happy all the year. 

Then as an omen, the rupee from the account-book is tossed 
up, and if it falls with a clear ringing sound, it is a lucky pre 
sage for the naw year. 

Afterwards every one gathers round to eat sugar and grain, 
sends trays of it to friends and lets off crackers. 

The account-book is kept open all night with a lamp burning 
beside it, and early in the morning the Brahman returns. His 
host says to him three times’ '' L/iksa Lnbha '' (a hundred 
thousand profits ) and the Brahman replies* ‘‘ May you have a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand profits and shuts the 
account-book. 

All night long every one in the house has kept awake and 
with the dawning of the new year they sally forth to wish their 
friends all happiness. 

My object in reproducing the above description of tl)e 
Dwali in extenso is two-fold •* Fir$flf/ it will enable my readers 
to compare it with the descriptions of the Driali, as current in 
the other regions of India and greater India, which may not have 
come under the direct observation of Mrs. Stevenson ; Secondly 
it will enable research scholars to see if any of the features of 
the Divdli celebration mentioned in this description have any 
early history for them and whether such history can be proved 
on documentary evidence of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources. 
In studies pertaining to the culture of any nation the details of any 
feature of this culture are most important and need to be record- 
ed with meticulous care so that they may give us as ooraprehen 
sive a picture of this culture as possible on the strength of 
present observation and past history > backed up by historical 
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sources pertaining to different regions and periods. Every 
modern feature may not have any long history for it but it is 
possible to trace the history of some essential features of a 
festival to ancient times. 

We have recorded the descriptions of the Hindu and the Jain 
Divali so far. Now let us record a description of the Divait as 
observed in Greater India by people with Buddhist persuasion. 
In this connection some interesting information is found in the 
account of Si/tmese Festivals and Fasts by G. E. Gerini ( Vide pp. 
885-890 of Eneij. of lleVi, and Ethics^ Vol. V ) who informs us that 
Siamese festivals are traceable, as a rule, to either Brahmanism 
or Buddhism. These two creeds were introduced into Siam at a 
very early date and consequently Brahinanic and Buddhist rites 
were introduced into most of the national festivals and 
ceremonies. Speaking of the festivals observed in Siam in the 
month of Kartilka Mr. Gerini notes ( 3 ) the Feasts of lamps 
which is a counterpart of Hindu Dimli or Dlpavali and ( 2 ) the 
Karttikeya Festival^ which is a state cererrony recently abolished, 
in honour of KSrttikeya (or Skanda, the Hindu Mars, son of 
Siva ) and which is attended with the floating of lamps, and bon- 
fires. The Sknnese Divali is described by Mr. Gerini as follows 

“ No. :10. Feast of lamps ( Karttika, 12th month l—This embraces 
two distinct festivals ( 1 ) the hoisting of lamps on poles on new-moon 
day and the lighting of them at night, till the second day of the 
waning, when they are lowered ; ( 2 ) the floating of lamps in the 
streams at night on the 14th, loth and IGth days of the moon, 
with the eventual addition of fire-works. This second form of 
illumination seems however, to be connected more especially 
with the festival hereafter explained (No. 21). On the other 
hand the aerial lanterns hoisted on poles, as aforesaid, are kept 
burning to scare away goblins as in time of epidemics { cf. e. g. 
the raksd-pradipas, and, it is believed, also to retain the water 
from draining off the paddy fields, for the ears of rice would not 
attain maturity if the yearly inundation were to abate so early. 
Hence the festival is a very popular one like its counterpart the 
Diwdli or Dipaivali in India. They closely correspond although 
the akUsapradipas ( lamps raised on poles in the air ) are in India 
lighted in honour of Laksmu We have here to do essentially 
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with a festival in honour of Vis^iu and his consort, for it is known 
that on the 11th day of the new moon of KSrttika the god awakes 
from his four months sleep, and that his victory over king Bali 
( Vamami amtnra ) took place at this season. 

Mr. Q-erini does not record any history of the Siamese festi- 
vals, hence it is difficult to say at what time the DlvSli festival 
originated in Siam and continued to be observed somewhat on 
the lines of the Hindu Dtvali. If the Siamese Divali is a counter- 
part of the Hindu Divali, its histor}' is dependent on the history 
of the Hindu or Brahmanical Divali, whicli we want to 
reconstruct in this paper. 

Resuming now pur reconstruction of the history of the Hindu 
Divali, I have to record here an interesting account of the Divali 
Festival as recorded in a Maratlia chronicle * which states 

“ Mabadji Soindia ( A. D. IS 2':-1794 ) informed Peshwa Savai 
Madhavarao ( A. D. 1714-1797) ) as follows ‘ — 

‘ The Divali festival is celebrated for 4 days at KotZi^^ when 
iaCH of lamps are lighted. The Kaj i of Kota during these 4 days 
gives a display of fire-works outside the proiuisos of his capital. 
It is called “ or “ Lihha of fiie-tvorks During this 

display the image c^f Rammi is prepared and kept in the centre of 
the show. Images of Raksasas, monkeys and a big image of 
HiinTimun are all prepared of gunpowder h The tale of 
HanumUn is then set fire to, and Hanuman begins to fly in the 
air, setting fire to various houses in this Jjihka of fireworks. 
Such a display is given by the Raja of Kota during the Divali 
Festival \ 

The Peshwa ordered Mahadji to give a similar ciisplay of fire- 
works for his entertainment. Mabadji made all preparations 
within 15 days and the display was carried out on a dark night 

* by KrinhDaji Vinayak Sohoni, ed. by K. N. Sane, A. B. 
Preis, Poona, 1925, Page M9 ( I have rendered the pertinent extract into 
Engliih from the Marathi original ). The author of this Bakhar was possibly 
bom during the reign of Peshwa Savai Madhava Rao ( Vide p. 266 ofipsif. 

by S. Chitrava, Poona, 1937 ). 

^ Modern Kotah State in Rajputiloa* 

* Vide my paper on Qum and Gun-powder in India — A. D. 1400 onwards 
in Sir Denison Ross Volume, ed, by P, K. Gode and S. M. Katre, pp. U7-124 
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before the Peshwa and Mb Sardare, The display took plaoe at 
the foot of the Par rati hill and was witnessed by the Peshwa and 
his Sardars from the Parvati temple. It was a grand performance 
and was witnessed by the people of Poona in large numbers. 

The use of fire-works in the celebration of the Divali, which is 
BO common in India now, must have come into existence 
after about 1400 A. D. when gun-powder came to be vised in 
Indian war-fare. It in necessary to record the history of the use 
of fire-works in Divall celebrations prior to the Peshwa period. 

In the references to Dtvali in the Hohson-^Johsnn the earliest 
notice of the Divali by a foreign observer is dated A. D. 10 IS. 
Let UB now go backwards from this date. In the Ain-i-^Akbari ’ 
( about A. D. 1590) there is an account of Festivals in which we 
find the Divali described as follows ; 

“ Month of Kurtika — The second, ninth, eleventh and twelfth 
are also festivals. The thirteenth is the Dipali or row of lamps 
( Hind. Diwalx ). A difference occurs in the calculation of its 
date. According to the ^uklajKiksa computation it is as above 
stated but by the Krfrna-fMksa ( Hind. Alg^/ia/i-Nov.-Dec. ) and 
they, therefore, hold this festival on the 15th of the Krsrui’^paksa 
of Kartika, Lamps are lit as on the ( Muhammadan ) festival of 
Phab-n-haraf. It begins on the 29th and this night is considered 
auspicious foi dicing and many strange traditions are told re- 
garding it. It is the greatest of the festivals re. the Vaiaya 
caste * 

Emperor A kbar “ participated in the celebration of Dipavali 
or Divalit the festival of lamps ( Ain, I, 216 ). ^ 

From the 16th century we may now go to the 15th century 
and see how the Hindu Dwali was celebrated within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Vijayanagar empire. In this connection Dr. B. A, 
Saletore has collected and recorded the following information 
about Festivals, Oarms and amusements in his volumes on Social 

and Political Life in Vijayanagar Empire ( 1934 ). In Vol. II 
( p. 387 ) he observes as follows — 

** Another celebration which evoked admiration from foreign 
travellers was the DipUvali festival held in the month of Karttika, 

* Ed, by Jarrett, Vol. II» 1S94, Page 320. 

® “ It is auspicious for all undertakings couneoted with commerce 

^ Vide p. 319 of Ind. Hisio. Quarterly. XIII ( June, 1937 ). 

S I Annals, 13. 0. H. L ) 
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This oomiuemorates the victory which Visnu scored against the 
Asuras and Narakasuras and since as they say it was won in the 
evening there is universal illumination of houses and temples in 
the land. ’ 

Conti thus describes the Dipavnli festival : — “ On another of 
these festivals they fix: up within their temples, and on the 
outside of the roofs an innumerable number of lamps of oil of 
Susimanni which fire kept burning day and night 

People gave contributions to the temples also for the celebra- 
tion of these festivali?. In about A, A Qovanna and Ballapa 
sons of Srirahga Deva of Aranipura in Kadalur made a grant for 
the Ctvfro festhnl of lights in Hie temple of Cnannakesvara aooor^ 
ding to former custom. ^ An inscription dated Saka 1443 
( Ak D, ) informs us that SadaMva Nayaka provided ghee 

for lamps during the festival of TirukLTiraiigai to the temple of 
Brhadamba at Devikkapuran for the merit of the chief ( svaml ) 
Tirumalai Nayaka.** In Saka 1444 ( 1522-23 ) the daughter of 
Kannadiya Chief Devappudaiyar Marudarsar-Padaividn gave a 
gift of ghee for the same festival to the same temple. ^ 

The insoriptional evidence about donations given by certain 
individuals for the expense of festival of lights or mere lights ® 
in temples of specific gods and goddesses does not appear to refer 
to Livah festival as Buch. ^ Conti's description of Oivali at 
Vijayanagar is, is however, sufficient for our purpose. 

' Sri Kantaliyar. L4, XX, p. 430 ; Suryanaray tin Rao, The City^ p. 11. 
For an account of the Dipavali Festival, Wilson, lA, XXVI, p. 308 ; Gupte, 
lA, XXXII, pp. 237-239. 

^ Major India, p. 28; Sewell, For. Emp. p. 86. 

I E, a, V. p. 1. Hu. 82, P. 25. - 

* 361 of 1912; Rangachari, Top. List T. N. A. 162 p. 49. 

* 362 of 1912 ; Kangaohari, ibid. N. A. 163, p. 50. Read Pietro della 
Valle’s description* 

« On p. 115 of his Furnnic Records ( Dacca, 1940 ) Dr. Hazra observes 
“ The insoriptional evidencoe shew that the gifts of lamps to shrines became 
popular in Southern India about the end of the 9th century A. D. ’ I Ep. Ind, 
III, 1894-95, pp. 281, 281; V, 42-44 and 104-106 ; VII ( 1902-03 ) 133 ff. and 
138 ff. and so on. JASB, LX XII ( 1903) 120 ). 

’ My friend M. M. Principal V. V. Mirashi writes to me on 23-7-1945 

As for Divali The one description that I can just now recall oocare 

in an inscription found in Chkatiisgarh. It is not dated but another insorip- 
tion of the same reign is dated V. S. 1570 ( ^ A. D. IB14 ). The insoription 
is not published but I have read the verse as follows 
( continued on the next page ) 
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Students ol the history of iDtlian art niay be in a position to 
point Out the representations of the DivfUi festival in sculpture or 
painting. I muy, however, record here one such ropresputation 
of the Jain /Jivali. It is found in the Minin^ure Paintings ^ of the 
Jaina KalpasTiira executed in the Early Western Indian style ) 
published by Norman Brown ( Washington, 1934 ), p, 40, Plate 25 
Brown describes this painting as follows — 

Ftg. 54 ( Heeramaneek Galleries, Newyf)rk — MS of Kalpa* 
mtlra and Krilakacdrijakatha with miniatures, not doted — 
Probably V4h Century )— The Festival of Lights, KS, 128 (Jacobi: 
Jaina STitras, S. R. E., Vol. 22, Oxford, 1884, p. 266 ), On the 
night when Mahavlra died the 18 confederated kings instituted 
an illumination on the Posadha which was a fast day. They 
said “ Since the light of holy h^nvledge Is gone^ lei us make a 
material illumination. — Under ‘a canopy are three males, pro- 
bably typifying the 18 kings, holding The scene beti's 
the legend ( festival of lights ) and Jacobi ( d tr. 266n ) says 

that the Jainas celebrate the }Jfihiria of Mahavlra with a festival 
of lights on the Neav-Mcon of the month of Karttika. ’* 

Some (iescription of the Livali as celebrated in the Deccan at 
Kolhapur in the flth century is found in the story of King of 
K<dldpura by Merutiihga in his J^rabandha-- Omfamani 

( Trans, by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1901 ) p. 111. The 

author belonged to VardhamSuapura ( Va(liwrni) in Gujarat and 

( continued from the prerious page. ) 

I am thankful to Priu. Mirashi for this valuable insoriptioual reference. 

^ I had inquired of Dr. H. Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum, if he could 
point out to me any paintings representing Pivali illuminations. In reply 
Dr. Goetz informs me in his letter of 19-12-45 ; — 

“ As to Divall illustrations, I can only say that there are many Mughal 
miniatures in the Baroda Museum showing illuminations by many small oil 
lamps, such as it is the praotioe at DivXili but I am not sure whether this is 
the only festival where this is done*’ 

I take this opportunity of requesting other scholars to publish auy infor- 
mation about the representations of DivUll either in painting or sculpture 
that may oome to their notice. 
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( 2 ) the woman— disciple of Cakradhara, managed all 

the work connected with this Divaii, 

( 4 ) On the evening of the earlier day she stored sufficient 
water for bath of the entire party of the GosUvis^ who bathed next 
morning, getting up at dawn for this purpose. Plenty of oil w'as 
used for rubbing the bodies before this bath by the Gosavls and 
other devotees of Cakradhara: 

( 5 ) After bath waved lights in a tray in front of these 

Ousax Is and others ( srrcfr ) who then took betel, and pftn 

{ ). Dinner was given to the party by who was 

helped by another lady wi? in this work. 

( 6 ) was observed on the following day when 

acted as sister to all the Gosavis, She prepared nice dishes for 
their dinner such as 3Trf?r, etc. 

The Bhau-bija day observed by the Gosanis is observed even 
to-day. It falls on KarUika 6iiddha 2 ( doitiya ) i. e. on the day 
following the Dimli. This festival is concerned with sisters who 
feast their brothers on this day. It is called Yamadvtitya in 
wSauksrit and Heraadri ( A. D. 1260 ) the contemporary of Cakra- 
dhara describes it in detail in his compendium called the 
Cjfariarya-Cinfdmani, ^ This description is contained in an 

• Kd. in Bih, Indira, Calcutta, 1878 — ^ee Vrata Khanrjln Chai>. VI, pp. 

384-386. — The extract about from the Bhavigyotfara readi ai 

follows * 

vrf3Tfi: II 

gxpi: ii 

«I R(?BI I 

W*lt ^[4 ?f HtrPBqji^y 1^, II 

In %T6di'a book on Xrj/an FasHvah alrandy r«f«rred to by ma the 
or tTlS^lST is detoribed on pp, 297-S98. Ho meraly statM thnt th, 

■tory of t|if and hit aiiter it maotioned in the FutS^at but doM not 
gir, nny Mnot rafaronoa to it. 
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extract from the Bliavwjoltara Paraiui quoted by HemadrI. The 
practices prescribed in the extract are current at present in 
Maharastra. 

In a Kannada Inscription ’ of A. Z). 111.9 ( 11th May ) of the 
reign of Calukya Tribhuvanamalla there is a reference to 
Dipavali day. ( On© ) “ Kavaraja mad:^ a gift of one gadydym out 
of the two gadyava^ wliich the Mahajaiias used to pay him, as a 
present on every Dipavali day for the service of Nilesvaradeva 

I have already recorded references to Divnli from two Marathi 
sources viz. the Jndnesvarl {A, D. l?on) and the LilUcarilra 
( C, A, D. 1250 ). I shall record another reference to Divali in an 
astronomical work called tl-.e Jy(}lif^aratnamdlu'^‘ by ►SrlpaU, which 
was composed about 6aka 961 { A. D, 10d9 ) according to its 
editor the Maharastra liistorian, Visvanatba Kashinatha 
Rajawade, who thinks that both the Sanskrit text and its Marathi 
commentary are the work of Sripatl himself. The word f^rsfr 
occurs in the Marathi commentary on a Sanskrit stanza as will 
be seen from the following stanza ^ — 

Page 95- ^ ‘ 

fSHTTi iiwr II 

The commentary on this stanza reads as follows i — 

f|gn% f^rT^’TT : m ranr v fjrrf^ ffrorsr ii » 

At present the Divali day is the 1st day of Karttika Sukla 
paksa, while according to Srlpstl (about A. D. 1030) it appears 

I Vide Kannada Inscriptions from the Madras Presidency ( South 
Indian Inscriptions Texts, Vol IX, Part I ) ed. by Shainshastri and Lakshmi- 
narSyapa Rao, 1939, Page iOJ— Inscription No. 198. 

See also Epi. Ind* VIII, p. 337 — Yewur inscription of A, D, 1179 of the 
tirae of Sankamadeva. The date recorded gives ( 1 ) VikUrin year, ( 3 ) 
New Moon day of A^vayuja, ( 3 ) Somavara^ and ( 4 ) ( allusion is ap- 
parently to according to Dr. Fleet ( Vide p. 257 of Kadambakula 

by Prof. Moraei — extended from to ¥. ?• ) 

» Vide »JRci ^ ( No. 8 )~ {|ff|q 

) p. 95 
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to have been celebrated before “ gi? JWft I request the 
students of Indian Astronomy to throw some light on this 
question from the texts on Indian Astronomy. 

In the Marathi poem by the Mah&nubhava poet Narendra- 
Kavi, called the ' composed in ^ka 12IS { A. A 

1S9£ ) we find the following references to the Divati • — 

Page no — Description of DmrnUa 

p ^rsr i 

# xrJT5rTT% grf# 

Page 94 — Description of Vasanta ( spring-time) 

Profe Kolate has explained the metaphor in this stanza pertaining 
to the Divali referred to by the poet in his notes at the end of the 
volume. He explains the word as or IT5TI^ on 

page 141 while on page 230 is explained as lamps lighted 

during the Divalt festival on the top of a big heap of grass. * 

While explaining the above reference to f^5?r Prof. Kolate 
has drawn our attention to the following reference to in 

the Jnaneivart : — 

Cfuip. VI ( Ovt SSO - p. 135 of Bhide’s edition ) 

‘‘Irt fhr g# I »DT ^nraff i 

»r5Tgr^=CT i 'sriffH ii n ” 

We have already pointed out two references to in 

Jnaneivart^ to which the above one may now be added. 

* Critically edited by Prof. V. B, Kolate, King Edward College, 

Amraotit ( Malkapur, Berar) 1940, 

• Ibid, p. 230-“ ^ ’Hfi Rt«RHfr 

^ 55IRR ” 
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Before I proceed to note the referenoeg to Divdll in sourcea 
earlier than those referred to above I shall record its fairly 
detailed description in Sanskrit given in an encyclopaedic work 
called the which appears to be a reflection of the 

social and religious practices of the Vijayanagar Empire (between 
say A. D. 1450 and 1550 ). * This is a description of a royal * 
Divali and hence stands in contrast with the Divali celebrated 
by Cakradhara and his Gosavis. This description reads as 
follows in the B. 0. R. Institute AIS No, 43 of 192i)-’2G of 

Page 217 — 67th Patala describing 

“ »m% ^ » 

ii ? ii 

i7grfm*3[ li y ii 
JTirrygTsr’K^inni: i 

Hn% iRTOTTiif i| ^ ii 

WT# S’f’STTg |pr5fi-'gT%g: i 

g5TT5g qT2[raT=gyg l| « II 

yrvrnitgc I 

HT^ u h ii 

mlTrggyg: mf^TR <k®tr ^ i 
?ryT5iTysRR ?TrT5TRnn3n%?rr ii ^ ii 
f^ym g^gynnj, i 

rjf|;^g^»gT strt It « ii 

irE«Ticg atg; f%gT^ ?i?^y i 

yTyrryTrJr: shih: ii <s il 

gnr^SSTFfT^ H(T: I 

, uoTr^r^omT g«gT ?[yg5n|yt^gT ii l ii 

* Vide my paper in the Karnatak Historical Review, Vol. V (1938) Part I, 
pp. 7-18. 

* The &ukranltisUra ( ed. JIvSnanda VidySsSgar, Calcutta, 1882 ) chap. 

IV deals with in which the King is enjoined to build temples 

of several deities and arrange for their annual festivals 

P. ar*- “ gyt yi^ I 

^'>rt ^J^yrar^ yi**ini=5i?(^ ii |i ” 

9 ( Annals, B, O. K. 1. ] 
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yt^ar ^ T R o i r i| ^ ii 

vTlfTT^vj^; I 

f^r?f R??nfm«T Hg[ ii \s ii 

^ITTTT'^q- JTSMSSWHTl^: 1 
3 T 55 ^'flr'mfm*» f^ 4 r%sTT ii <i ii 

^?:*rRR 3 ?TOIsft 7 ^ ^ JT: I 

H^r^'JTTf^rsnfHmasT 3^; 11 % 11 

^ 3 im 5 r^ 4 TmT?ti: ^RPrrnr^qfi: 1 
3 m«rR 35 TreymTHra TT^nTi?«iRg^Hrmi \o n 
^iM ??iV 1 

JT?vj^gr? 5 PT?rR 11 ?? 11 

»RH»n?*TT#Ht I 

o cn ® 

fTm fTF^^stT^ ^T’E«Tr:«TF«T:Sf JTi II ?:^ || 

i^TRpr^ 11 h 

Wf^ 9?5 fTJiTir^ 1 

Hnr g i%rf% 11 11 

^4»TTH ^ I 

’gT#T 3 g W 3 R 3 ^r^ 5 f %3 ^ II ^< 4 II 

f ^ I 

m^rrarg j 11 

g5Fm’*iFTs^ 5 F^Tng f^Rvrg 1 

STT^^TFTTf f»^Tg wt’jTf fgr%<R: II II 

iFviHT»f0^«rT^%»n'^ Jrfr’ifH: 11 h 
H? 4 T# ^TTfjm JT^sTHI I 

iTfrer?=»l 9 »?c^ fr^?FrrTig[ 11 u 11 

fc[¥raTR g^orrr^ ^ 1 

{fWf?rNff « 3 T«n«i irjn 1 

s^n^irrm »nrnif%r m? » 
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Hwr>tTor^tn3;i 

II 11 

;EgrnT^Tf^^T^TO»n%fIH I 

^^T?nTTHr^ntH%?W'T^^f^^’3[ii 'r.\ n 

q^ \;qT?lT^q?«T^STmJT5=arilT H ^T%»3[ I 
HH: 5«'TT3n^ W^'^JTT^H iTTfn^: ll II 

STiT^’rNt fq^l’ET^gcf^rTri: I 
sFr'455iT^> ?[T?r^-’ft^ ff^^Tfpqr. |i n 
f%«TgrTr?[ 5tqT^T% hh: I 

irs^nTRH ^rfirg: 11 R%. u 
?T«n ri ^T^^ynrTJrnrf^^rf^ i 
H»JT ^r #ir>TF^ ?ng^[*m#^^ll 11 

jffH wirT«4 f%'ir>'^T ^^nif-HTf^rTTH: 1 

jT^rHoff^ TWT^VTTJTR IRC II 
q?ri:3:q?TiTf^g^fT: 1 
fttfgrrR ra'^'Ts: IR<^ 11 
q-# SR'TfH^nTT^55??TW fWif I 

trryi?i»n%?rT«gr. iRo 11 
f^^TTOIT I 

q# H ^ ^jrm qrqr^jnf’eigt JTpg; iR? 11 

3rRrTRt»?lf^’T#’T?^rT^Hqqt I 

ND 

Hi^r!?q«?§:»fTq7i5qrrqT s^qr- 
sTHTHgqigrrq: qa^s; 11 

The two chapters reproduced above coutaia quite a colourful 
picture of the royal Liviili celebrated on two days viz. ( 1 ) arri^JT 
®«OT qs^r and ( 2 ) qjtlrf^li U?6^ snaqa; . This is Divali as observed 
in the South of India between say A.D. 1400 and 1600, 1 now con- 
tinue my story of Dioali and come to the extreme North of India 
and record a short description of £>ivali given by a Muslim writer 
Abdul RaharnSn in an Apabhraviia poem called the qqSTVrq-l? ' 

* Ed. by Jinavijayaji and Bhayani, BhSratiya VidySbbavan, Bombay, 
1945, page 71. In the Preface ( p. 12 ) Muni Jinavijayaji infers that 
“ must have been composed during the reign of SiddharSja or Kum3rap3la 
i. e* in the latter haU of the 12th century or at the latest the first half of 
the 12th century of the Vikrama era. ” 
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in which we find a description of the month of Karthka and 
the Dipuvali night ( ) as follows : — 

“ f5rf% 

5fV3T^ I 

3T#wf^ II II ” 

Mr. Bhayani observes on p. 90 of his critical Introduction • 

" On the Dipamli night mansions were decorated with lights 
resembling the crescent moon. Ladies applied oollyrium to 
their eyes ( 176 ) 

The commentary-called on the above passage reads as 

follows : — 

3T«f sTPf: 

^r?gr f^i% I I 

sm:^: ^ ^fr^rrsTT 
II II »’ 

Illumination of houses on the Divaii night by Hindu ladies is 
aptly described by this Muslim writer who belonged to MullUn ' 
( ) in the Punjab. He was well versed in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and ApahhraMa. He must have mastered these languages at 
some seat of Hindu Culture { perhaps it was Multan ). 

From the above description of Dirxdi in the Punjab of G. A. D. 
1150 we now go to Alberuni’s description of DiwUi of C. A. D. 
lOSO. In Alberuni’s remarks* “ on the Festivals and Festive 
days ” of the Hindus he describes the Dimli festival as follows =- 

“ ist KarUka or new moon’s day, when the sun marches in 
Libra is called BivSli, Then people bathe, dress festively, make 
presents to each other of betel leaves and areca nuts ; they ride 
to the temples to give alms and play merrily with each other till 
noon. In the night they light a great number of lamps in every 
place so that the air is perfectly clear. The cause of this festival 

* See p. 753 of World Pictorial Oazotteer bjr Hemmerton — Multan 
itanda on the river Cbenab. It ie about 190 milee S. W, of Lahore. Principal 
Buildloga are two Mahomedan Shrines and the remaint of an eld Hindu 
temple. A great trading centre ( ahawls and carpets. ) 

* Vide p. 18t of Vol. II of Atberuni’e India, ad. by B. 0. Baohau, London, 

— Chap. LXXyi. 
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is that Lak^mi the wife of Vaaudem onoe a year on this day 
liberates Bcdi, the son of Virocana^ who is a prisoner in the 
seventh earth. Therefore, the festival is called Balirajya i. e. the 
principality of BalL The Hindus maintain that this time was a 
time for luck in Krtayuga and they are happy because the feast 
day in question resembles that time in the Krtayuga. 

In our search for the lights of the Divali we have traversed a 
period about 950 years and moved from the south of India to its 
extreme north. We stand on the threshold of antiquity at 
about 1000 A. D. * and try to see if we can cross this threshold 
and notice any lights of the Divali in the inner apartments of the 
Indian history. 

About 90 years before Alberuni's description of the Hindu 
Divftli in North India we find a brilliant poetic description of 
Divali in the Yaiasfilaka campu of Somadevasuri composed in 
6aka 881 ( A. D. 059 ). About this description my friend Dr. V. 
Raghavan makes the following remarks in his Qlmnings from 
8omadmxisUn*s YasastUakar campu ( p. 379 of Journal of Oanga* 
noth Jha Research Institute, May 1944 - Vol. I, part 3 ) 

Pp. 597-99 ( KavyamTila lO, Bombay, 1901 ) — The Maha^ 
navarni festival is followed by the Dipoisava. Houses are white- 
washed and decorated with white festoons ; music, merry-making 
and gambling go on ; the tops of houses are bright with rows of 
lights. This festival is in the ^arat season. 

The text of the Divali description reads as follows : — 

‘ --fTH \ k I 


^ In a Chinese poem on the Lantern Festival ( of the first full Moon ) by 
Au-yang Hsin { A. D. 1007-1072) we get a parallel of our DivUli ( Vide 
p. 394 of Tien Haia Monthly, { November, 1939 ). I quote a stanza from 
this poem :* 

** Last year at the Lantern Festival 

The flower-market lights were bright as day, 

When the moon mounted to the tops of the willows, 

' Two lovers kept their tryst after the yellow dusk 
* The festival was oelebrated on a huge scale during the time 

of the Vijayanagar Empire. It is called at present. It begins on 

aiw '• '•y sw ? ® '"^*^‘‘*** ‘® 

), which it again followed by the DivUli on ^ 

p, *07-284 ) of aqnrNift •’y ^en>edi. 
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11 11 

*5;aF^n^^w^‘Tr%H^fnrT«n5ji^T^f^?! 



^ »T5TrT’!T^ WWfT. JWTTTlT^nTRW^: II II 





!p^r^jrrmfrnv?fM?rr- 


w %flr3 ^^JTT ?g- ?^nTT^: II v^v It 
JTH ^i!T^ff%f!R^Tt I etc. •’ 


From the above description of iJiva/i by a Southern writer of 
C* A. D. 950 we go to a Kasliiniriau text “ not la^er than 6lh or 7th 
century A. D. ” viz. the ’ in which I find the follow- 

ing description of DivUIt •• — 

Pape 4^ ( Lahore Edition, 1924 )— 

wm 5^nfR 3 ?F^qT g ^ g f ff fT T II HO'< It 
?ri!IT fiR fT??T ^ »nR: ^ I 

!T srrargT^ ii 

|r^ RRjRtTTff ^pmiRT ^frRofV^ i 
ffqf^fTWt u «^ovs ti 

tiling * 

^ r ^iig ^ T q^ ^ II Ho« u 

3r#^f*n»rTJ ’irW ^’qrrartwf^: i 

JT^ II HO^ II 

5R9nRRT I 

^ #ff*r93Tg^Tnif^r: ii h? ^ ii 


1 Kd. by Bamlal and Zaddoo, Lahore, 1924 — p. 7 of lotroduotioo. — • See 
also Wintemltz : History of Indian Literature ( Calcutta, 1927 ) VoL I, 
p. 5S3 — Kalhava ( about ii4S A. D. ) drew on this PurS^a. He regarded it 
as a venerable PurUna, “ It must he several centuries earlier than Kathana*s 
work” ( nsnrrl^r ), 
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HfT: inrlr i 

5l?TfffTSV fl«n »ft?!5nT?cf^ »i •<?? « 

^t^tlr; 1 

|T»T: U U 

n?^rr Trat 5 ^itTn^rrJT H^frfirH: 1 

- »r'^^w«rT 1^: ^%^g-rr*Tc^aJ 3 : 11 *1?? 11 
^JlT5n’Tr?finT avr ^aa: 1 

^faaiTaw ai^^iVaar ar 1 %^ ata; 11 h?v 11 
^ar aaaarafw a^TaataatagT: 1 
argroTT if?aa*rf9a ^3?aa aarftfa « u 
?ia sfTo #?wia<aaii 1 ” 

The above passage correspondg to verees 398 to 407 in fche 
Critical Edition of the Nilamafa by K. S. J. M. de Vreede 
published by E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1936 ( pp. 36-37 ). 

From the description of DlpaniTila in the NVarnafa Puniva of 
Kashmir composed in the '* Gtli or 7th century A. D, we turn to 
the play NUgUnanda ' of Sri Harsa, who is supposed to be 
identical with Harsavardhana of Kanauj, the reputed author of 
two other, plays viz. Ratnavali and PiiyadarsikU, who ruled 
between A, I), 600 and (>4S, In Act IV of Nagananda I find a 
reference® to Divall in the following extract : — 

“ irnrfrT~3T9^ar'T »T?T?raft*^rai^ i 

w^Tg-g fff I #isrraqf 

> a2[T- 

nrtr ^ra i a?^irf i 

3?f afr ^n^3rf»rar^^ra^r^ jr'^srrf^ t 

( fra RS5FI5# ) 

In their notes ^ on the expression “ ?fi<iarfffa5”a% ” the editors 
observe: “ This seems to be a festival held on the first day of 

* Ed. by G. B. Brahme and S. M. PuraDjpe. 

« Ibid. pp. 61-62. 

« Ibid. Notes, p. 51. 

10 ( AnuaU, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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the bright fortnight of Kariika ’ and celebrated with iilamina* 
tioDB, our Dimli. I think the cumulative effect of the history 
of Dtvalt reconstructed by me so far will warrant the above 
identification of with our Divali festival. 

All modern annotators and editors* of the Nagamnda equate 
** '* with Divali festival but the commentary^ of Siva- 

rama explains the expression with the remarks •* 

I cannot say if the Divali was known as 
in ancient or mediaeval India. In this connection I note 
here some points about the origin of the DivaJi festival recorded 
by “ RgvedI in his book on Aryan Festivals^ already referred to 
by me. These points are briefly as follows *•- 

( 1 ) The present is a unification and trans- 
formation of three qrr^?rs v:z. (i) qiicr, (ii) and (iii) 

( 2 ) appears to have been observed on 3nf^5T^^^«ia 
ancient times as a in honour of the ancestors, 

( 3 ) was observed in ancient times on the 3lTf*iR 

It pertained to agriculture, the presiding deity of which was 

( 4 ) mnm ( ) was observed on It indi- 

Gated the closing of the 

( 5 ) In course of time was fixed upon as the first month 

of the during the reign of the founder of this 

• Mr. R. N, Mehta ia his Pre- Buddhist India ( Bombay, 1939, pp. 354-355 ) 
deals with sports and festivals. In this oonneotioo he refers to ( 2 ) 

festival on the night of the Full Moon ( ) ( 2 ) 3nw - night 

of Full Moon ( ^gpTf%=f( ) There is no reference in Mehta's description 
of these festivals to any display of lamps. ( See J. L, pp. 499-500-G. 143 ; 
n, p. 372. V, pp. 212-214 ; and J. VI, pp. 221-222, G. 947, 949. 953 toWI). 

* KrUbnashastri Chiplunkar in bis Marathi translation of NdglSnanda 
( Bombay. 1365 ) p. 105, translates the expression ** 

“%n5BT% TOr% — Principal R. D. Karmarkar in his Edition of 

NUgUnanda ( Poona, 1919 ) p. 50 of Notes, observes:— ** In the introduotory 
soene from the conversation of the and ipflipT we learn tbmi red gar- 

ments have to be presented for ten days after marriage according to the 
custom of the time tc the bride and the bride-groom and also that 
wants to make a suitable present to the newly wedded pair at the approach- 
ing Df0vaU festival 

• Ed. by T. Gapapat! Sastri, Trivandrum 8, Series, 1917, page 137. 

* ?r«rt^T ffaffflf, Bombay, 1916, p»tM 890-993. 
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era. The cusk)m of celebrating the DivUli in this month in 
association with the other festivities of the New yearns beginning 
must have given the Divali its present form. 

The above hypothesis about the origin and development of 
the modern DivUU festival needs to be substantiated by evidence. 

' Its author has not recorded any convincing evidence in its 
support to compel our acceptance of it. 

Our story *of as revealed by datable literary evidence 
has so far cjme to C. A. i). 600. If the mentioned in 

the Ndgarianda definitely means the Divali ’ we can" easily take 
its antiquity at least upto A. D. dOO, as national festivals have 
always a long tradition behind them. 

To go backwards from A. D. 500 is now a difficult task and 
1 earnestly invite brother^soholars to point out from early 
sources any references to or descriptions of the Dimli which can 
establish the antiquity of this national festival at least for 2000 
years, if not more. 

Hemacandra in his DeiinamamdiZi ( III, 43 ) mentions a Dei\ 
word and equates it with ?fnrr# or 

If this explanation is correct we can easily take back 
the antiquity of Divali to the time ^ of Vatsyfiy ana’s KainasiUra^ 
which mentions in its list of festivals, as pointed out by 

Mr. T. N. Ray in his delightful article on TM Indooo' and 
ouMlxKfr Oam 08 of Ancient India ” ( Vide p. 244 of Proceedings of 


* My friend Mr. M. Govind Pai of Maiijeshvar ( South Kanara ) states in 

a private communioation that in “ ” clearly refers to 

because of the reference to in the following lines 

which are introduced by the poet in the «ame context: — 

” t These peaks of the mountain, spread over by the veils of clouds, 
white on account of autamn, possess the beauty of the peaks of the Himalaya 

( ) ]. 

* l£d, by RamSuujasvSmi in B, S, Series ( B. 0. R. Institute, Poona, 1938 ) 
p. 148. 

Example ^ I 

1 % 11 n 

^ About JDO A. i?.-Keith assigns the KnmaSUtra to C, 500 A. D. Mr. Ray 
accepts the date '* beginning of the Christian era ” for the work. 
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the Indian History Conyress^ Calcutta, 1939 ). Mr. RUy states that 
the festivals aud are termed nrffirift or 

having got a noble purpose and are universal and the rest are 
or provincial. About Mr. Ray* observes *- 

“ Yahmratri is porfornied during the night of the New Moon 
Night of Karttika. [Some are of opinion that ia the Full 

Moon Night of Kurttika. But I don’t think that they are correct 
Vide the commentary by Kamacandra Sastri on Kawtnrpucuijdma^i 
( I, 4. 42 ) ]. Thin night is also called ^ People gouorally 

gamble during this night This hs the night when the Div^in 
festival is celebrated nowadays almost every where In 
India. In Bengal and in some parts of India goddess Kali is 
worshipped during the night. The New^ Moon and Full Moon 
Nights are specially fixed for the worship of Kail and Lake^mu the 
goddess of wealth. The DrvUfx festival is performed in honour of 
this goddess in most parts of India. The day following this night 
is called w^hich is the first day of the Indian calender of 

the Vikraraa era. Yikmcalri is the last night of the year. It is 
said that Bali, the king of the nether world ascended the throne 
on this day. 

Hemacandra's equation • ) = fir^r?^r or 

is a good .starting point to hunt up the history of the 
Z)u’a/i in Hources on either side of the Christian era, especially 
because the KdniasTifra mentions the among three major 

festivals explained by Yasodhara as “ frflm 

If more evidence can be gathered about the U^rrfir 
festival, we shall be in a position to clarify the problem of the 
origin of Dicdlh 

* Mr. Ray states tuut*notc IG of bis artie’e : - f have dealt with fe.stivalfi 
iu my Presidential address un the occasion of IfipitU Utanb ( 1346 B. 8. ) St 
Binajpur, which is going to be published vtr/ soon, ** I have not seen this 
address. 

* The commentator Yasodharn inhj ' Jatjamniigalu commen. on the Kama* 
ubflcrros ( p, 55 of Aomow /ra, rd. by Keddrnfith, N. S. Press, Bombay, 

1900 ) 

“ ?ri{TTTTtRffJ I I . dK I d-f 

I vaj 1 afif — 

” etc. 
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At the beginning of bis article on Games referred to above 
Mr. Ray observes ^ — 

' J( IS not. possible to give a chr<)nological account of these games. 
There are certain games still prevalent in India, which can be 
traced as far back as the Buddhist, EpiCt ftnd even the Vedic 
period So we ehall arrange tiie games according to their nature 
and shall try to give their history as far as practicable 

1 am firmly convinced that without a chronological account 
of our festivals we cannot understand their history. In the 
prcsept paper 1 have planted some mile-stones of the chronology 
of JJivUli from about /i. D, 100 to A. I). 1945 as will be seen from 
the following tabular statement — 


Chronology 


Reference 
D = Divall 


Time indicated 


Between A. mentions as an [ The gives its 

51) and 41H' important festival — According | list of festivals as 
to Hemacandra 

is equal to or etc. Is any 

( on ) explains q-^- | chronological order 

nm as attended with q5(Ts ’ intended in this 

and He calls it a list? 

j festival as opposed to 

Both these terms are men- 
tioned by the qrm^sr. , 

A. D. 606-648 SJrl Harsa of Kanauj refers to | of ^^fWRq'. 

in his play ’ 

which is equal to modern JJ as 
it has a reference to 
mentioned in the same context 
The custom of presenting gar- 
ments to the bride and bride- 
: groom at this festival referred to 
in has its parallel the : 

modern custom of honouring the 
Son-in*Iaw with feast and 
presents on the first D after! 
marriage. { 
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C^hronologr 

Between A. D, 
500 and 8.U0 


A. D. 959 


A. D. 1030 


A. D. 1030 


I Reference 

I D = Divfiil 

composed in Kash* 
mir describes in detail the 

festival with the following 
features ( 1 ) Alhround illu^ 
minations, { 2 ) hoisting up of 
: festoons, ( 3 ) Feasting with 
Brahmins, relatives and de- 
pendents, ( 4 ) Gambling, Music, 
( 5 ) Passing the night in the 
company of ladies, ( 6 ) Wearing 
of rich apparel and jewels, ( 7 ) 
Presenting Wbw garments to 
friends, relatives, Brahmins and 
the servants. 

in his 

composed during the reign of the 
King ^ ( III ) of 
\ ^alkhed ) describes 
with the following features •* — 
( 1 ) Houses, white-washed and 
decorated with ‘white festoons, 
( 2) Merry-making in the com- 
pany of ladies, ( 3 ) Music, ( 4 ) 
Gambling, (5) Tops of houses 
bright with rows of lights, ( 5 ) 
Indicated by 

The astronomer rfrrm refers to 
in his Marathi commen- 
tary on his own ^5#lffrTT«Tm5rr. 

Alberunl in his “ Enquiry into 
India ( TdhUk-i-Hind ) gives a 
detailed description of D with the 
: following features ( 1 ) name 
I “ Dibati { 2 ) Festive dress, 
I ( 3 ) making presents of betel 
j leaves and areca nuts^ ( 4 -) Merry - 


Time indicated 

— “ esTTff^ 3Wf?n 

according to colo- 
phon. ' 


Performed after the 
festival 

( JTftsTWiff ), 


Prior to 

M Kartika or 
New Moon's day 
when the. Sun 
marches in Libra 
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Chronology 


Reference 
D = Divall 


Time 


indicatofl 


making, { 5 ) viBiting temples and | 
giving alms, (6 ) All-round dis- | 
play of lamps at night, ( 7 ) cause 
of D given as the Liberation 
of Ball on this day by Laksmi, j 
wife of Vasudevfi, ( 8 ) a time for ; 
\nck— A IberUnt entered India in 1 
the train of Mahmud of Gaznl. ! 

A. D. 1088-11 of Gujarat refers in his 

to ) 

and equates it with sfRrSr or 

Before A. D. of men- 

1159 tions q‘STTn%=^T^T { 1. 1, 108 ) 

( see in St. Petersburgh 

Sans. Worterbiioh ) 

A. D, 1100-1200 Abdul Rahman of Multan in 
the Punjab in his Apabhrariisa 
work describes the 

DipUvali night ( ) with 

the following features ^ — 

( 1 ) Illumination of martsions 
by ladies all-round. 

( 2 ) Ladies applying the col- 
ly rium of these lamps to their 
eyes. 

( 3 ) Resemblance of the Divali- 
lamps to the crescent moon. 

A. D. 1119 A Kcmmia inmipHon of the 

Madras Presidency of the reign 
of Calukya Tribhuvanamalla 
refers to a gift of one gadyana for 
the service of ^ by one 

KSvaraja on a New Moon 

day of 315^, trwiT. 


! Season— 


1 


New Moon day of 
called 
which Dr. 

1 Fleet regards as afr^r* 
^1% ( which extended 
from 

i to ^ 
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Chronology 
A. D. 1290 

a A. D. 1250 


C. A. D. 1260 


I Reference 

1 D == Diva! I 

The Maharastj-a Saint 
refers to l^eigfir in his ^TT^^srfT in 
three different metaphors — The i 
illuminations of the Divall are I 
compared to the light of spiritual 1 
knpwledge. I 

In the Marathi Mab&nubbava ! 
: text a long description 

I is given about the celebration of : 
I Divali by the founder of , 

ithis sect and his Gosavl pupils. ; 
Features of this description are 1 
( 1 ) Plenty of water stored and 1 
used for the DivAlI bath, taken | 
by the Oomvl% j 

(2 ) Use of oil for rubbing the I 
bodies before this bath. j 

( 3 ) Waving of lights (^TfloT^Jfr) | 
before the GosEvIs by the | 
woman-diaoiple of | 

( 4 ) Preparation of choice j 
dishes for dinner such as i 
55Tf , ^ etc. on the 

) day following the Divall 

day. 

I This was a Saint^s Divali with- 
out any merry-making of the 
aristocratic variety. It was 
quite modest and simple. ^ 

in his ( ITfT 

) deBcribes the TOfipfiirf ( or | 
) festival. In this connec> 
tion he quotes a passage from 
RfirRflWT containing the story of 
RR and his sister RRRT, who | 
feasted him at her house. Since 
that time this festival was 1 
observed by brothers and sisters. | 


Time indicated 


CSf flfflirr. 
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Chronology 


Reference 
D = Divall 


A. D. 1305 


A. D. 1420 


Between A. D. 
1450 and 1600 


of Gujarat in his \ 

if^rTiiTlSt narrates the story of 
: Kolhapur king who was oontera- 
iporary of king Siddharaja of, 

; Gujarat ( A. D. 1093-1143 ). In 
this connection he refers to the 
; Dioi'ili fe.stival at Kolhapur with 
I the following features 

( 1 ) Worship of the ; 

I goddess of Kolhapur by the* 

1 king^s wives on the Divali night. 

( 2 ) Oblation of gold jewels 
and camphor offered to 
on the Divall night by an officer , 
of Siddharaja. 

{ 3 ) Gift of a magic garment to 
by the above officer. 
Nicolai Contiy the Italian tra* ; 
veller who visited Vijayanagar | 
about A. D. 1420 or 1421 has 
described the festivals that 
were celebrated at Vijayanagar 
sucli as 

and ^rafr (Vide p. 252 of 
B.LS. Mandal, 
i Poona, 1936-37, article on 

by R. M. 

Athavale ). He describes the 

Limit lamps kept burning day 
and night within temples and on ; 
their roofs. 1 

The an ency- 

clopaedic work dealing with 
social religious and political life, 
possibly of Vijayanagar Empire 
describes in two chapters how a 
king should observe tbe Divali 


[ ADDsli, B. 0* !• 1 


Time indicated 


Livali night. 


or 

and 
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i Reference 

Ohronolog, B = DM11 

1 

Time indicated 

1 

on and 5T%- ' 

j 


qg;. The features of the 
1 are 

( I ) This festival brings vict- 
ory, progeny, happiness, pros- 
perity etc. to kings. It is called 
( giver of Sovereignty ). 

( 2 ) Early morning bath, ( 3 ) 
Worship of PvroMa^ and other 
I eminent Brahmins. 

( 4 ) At the bath the king’s 
wife should anoint him with 
oil and maUas ( wrestlers ) should 
bathe him with warm water. 
This is called 

(5) King should worship his 
, special deity and light three 
lamps before it 

( 6 ) Then he should go to the 

( assembly hall) duly 
attired with sword, helmet, orna- 
ments etc. and sit on the royal 
throne with all his 

'servants and officers in atten- 
dance. He should receive here 
the members of the assembly 
consisting of tributary princes, 
learned Brahmins, poets, singers, 
actors, dancers, astrologers, 
and courtezans. This reception 
should be according to the status 
of each class of the assembly. 

I The King should then distribute 
I presents in the form of garments. 
The distribution of tambula etc. 
j should bring the function to a 
1 close. 
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Reference 
D =•• Divall 


Time indicated 


; ( 7 ) The King should then go j 

to the and there in the j 

company of beautiful ladies, his | 
sons and grand-sons etc. finish | 
his dinner. j 

( 8 ) In the evening he should | 

witness, in the company of j 
tributary princes etc. a display | 
of ( fire-works ) followed j* 

by a dramatic performance in 
the accompanied with 

singing etc. 

( 9 ) He should then retire to i 

the take his meals with | 

the members of the house-hold 
and later pass the night in the 

company of his chief queen 
^ \ 

). 

The features of the 
proper on the following day 
, ( Sfl sn«>ra, ) are 
1 ( 1 ) Bath etc. as on the pre- 

; viouB day. 

( 2 ) Worship of ( Sun ), 

( 3 ) offering three lamps to ! 

! for averting 

and eBtabliahing on a 

secure basis ( ). 

I ( 3 ) Holding a gathering in 
the as on the previous 

i day. 

I (4) Retiring to aTsffigf and 
there worshipping HWlsvjySfjfi. 
i ( 5 ) After-noon rest, followed 
i by entertainments like 

( 6 ) Illuminations all-round 
in the capital in temples, assem* ’ 
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Ueference 
D = Divall 


( 

bly-balls, terraces, streets and 
squares, theatres etc. 

( 7 ) Honouring the royal ser- 


vants with tambula and garments 
a/ter their labours ( ) for 
, the success of the Divali celebra- 
I tions. 

( 8 ) Dedication of the entire 
illuminations ) toRffr^^m 

( 9 ) Worship of 5r^r, son of 
and grandson of STgT^. 

( 10 ) Distribution of gifts of 
gold etc. to Brahmins, relatives 
etc. with a joyous heart. 

! Thus terminates the 

centributing to long life, 
health, victory, prosperity and 
: knowledge. 

A. D. 1590 Ain-i^Akbari of Abul Fazl des- 
cribes Divali, i 

Features :- ( 1 ) Greatest festi- - 
I val of the Vaisya caste, ( I ) IIlu- 
I minations-difFerence in calculate 
j ing the date of i).-celebrated on 
j and ( 3 ) 

j Lamps are lit as on the Muslim 
j festival Shab-Hiaraf, { 4 ) Dicing 
i and other strange traditions. 

A.D. 1613, 1623, | Ku rope an references to Dtvall 

1651, 1671 , ; recorded in Hobson - Jobson. 

16:3, 1690 i Features ■- ( 1 ) Feasting, ( 2 ) 

1821, 1843' ( 3 ) 

Sending presents to all conoern- 

1°°®' ; ed, { 4 ) Bania’s Divall, ( 5 ) 

Grand lestival season, ( 6 ) Fire- 
works { 1820 ),( 7 ) Worship of 
( 8 ) Floating of lamps in 
river, ( 9 ) Splendid Div&ll at 
Benares ( 1888 ). 


Time indicated 


KarUika 

! and \\ . 
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In the foregoing study of the Iiistory of the Dwdi festival I 
have confined my evidence as far as possible to non-PurSpic 
souroes, as the chronology of the Puranic sources is not definite, 

I hope now that many of ray friends who have made a close study 
^of the Puranic sources will throw more light on this festival of 
lights by linking up the Puranic sources with the chronology 
of this festival as recorded in the present paper for a period of 
about 2000 years from the beginning of the Christian era upto the 
present dsvJ 

^ Since this paper was drafted I have scut for publication in the Journal 
oj the Dr, Gang anat ha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad a paper on “ T /10 
Sukhasuptika of the Nllamata Purana ( between A. D. 500 and SOO ) and the 
Adilya PurTina quoted by Ileinadri { C, A. D. 1260 ) and its relation to the 
modern Divali festival ” — I have further received the following replies to my 
inquiries about DivUli, which would be useful for further investigation in 
this field : — 

( I ) Mm. Prof. V. Kane writes on 22-1-1946 

“ The 4th volume of my work ( History of Dharmctiastra ) will deal 
with festivals and vratas. Therefore, so far I have written nothing about the 
DivSU festival. From my notes 1 find that Hemadri quotes and 

lighting lamps in DivVili ; similarly the quotes 

the quotes srigl'ifl'iT. The H 0 Tq-i%;T| also quotes these and the 

( pp. 386-395 and p. 413 ) has something to say about arif^JTTlf^qflrOT 

and 

( II ) Dr. A, P. Karmarkar who is now working on PurSpic Calture at the 
Bharatiya VidyS Bhavan, Bombay, has kindfiy sent me the following references 
to DipUvall from the Puranas, on 1-2-1946 : — 

( 1 ) chap. 132 ) ; ( 2 ) ( chapter 92 - 

verses 53 fif. — Note also the in the ) ; ( 3 ) 

jrioi ( jgtjs - chapters 9 ff. ). 

( III ) Dr, A, N, Upadhyc ( Kolhapur ) writes about Jain Divali on 

te-1-1946 : “The Divali is the most important festivity with the Jainaf. Lord 

MahSvira attained Mok^a on the STHf. ( in the South ), 

The Jainas practically all over India celebrate the Nirvana of MahUvira 
by illuminating lights on the night of the New Moon in the month of 
Knrttika ; the remarks : “Since the light of intelligence is gone, 

let us make an illumination of material matter” ( see 8. B: E. Vol. 22, pp. 
264-266 ). The era of upftr begins from HW ?• remark of 

the 1* ‘he starting point for our study 

am thankful to ail the above friends for their helpful and prompt r«plie« 
to my queries about DivUli, 
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My present study of the history of the Divali has been pre 
pared in space-time context. The time-context has been made 
suflBciently clear in the table given above. As regards the space- 
context I may observe that the sources used in the present study 
pertain to the celebration of the Divali from Kashmir to Madras 
at such places as Multan, Kashmir, Kanauj, Delhi, Agra, Gujarat. 
Chhattisgarh ( C. P. ) Maharastra, Poona. Malkhed ( in Nizam’s 
Dominions ), Vijayanagar, etc. This space-context shows the 
national, character of the from very early times. YaSo* 

dhara, therefore is right in putting the YakmrWri ( or Divali ) 
in the category of Jlfakirnani ( national ) festivals mentioned by 
the Kamamtra as distinguished from the (Usya ( provincial or 
regional ) festivals. 
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10. Diffm^ent Types of Deposits^ 

BY 

PROF. Dr. LUDWIK STERNBACH ( Poland ) 

Abbreviationa Amar, - Amarakosa ed. by Loiseleur Deslongohamps, Paris 
1839 ; Jp.-Apastamblya Dharmasastra ed. by G. Buehler, Bombay, Sanskrit 
Series 1892-94; R.-Baudhayana Dharmasastra ed. by E.Hultzsch in “Abtfkn- 
dlungen fuer die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. VIII., Leipzig 1884 ; RrA- 
Brhaspati Sonpti, reconstructed, ed. by K. V. Rangasvaral Aiyangar, 
Gaokwad's Oriental Series, Vol. LXXXV, Baroda 1941 ; Col. - Digest on 
Hindu Law on Ccntraots and Successions with a Commentary by J. Ter- 
capancanana trans. by H. T.Colobrooke, Vol. I. London 1891; Dh -Dharma- 
ko4a, Vyavahara-kSi^i^a, VivSdapadSm ed. by L. Joahi, 1938 ; G.- 
Gautamiya Dharmasfiatra. The Institutes of ..Gautama ed. by A. F. 
Stenzler, London 1876 ; with Masari Bhasya ed. by L. Srinivasicharya, 
Mysore 1917 ; ed, by M. N. Dutt in the “ DharmaiSstra Texts Vol. I 
Calcutta 1903; Hal. - Halayudha’s AbhidhSuftratnamSla ed. by Th. 
Aufreoht, London 1861 ; Hem. - Hemaoandra's AbhidhSnacintSmani ed. by 
O. Boohtlingk and Ch. Rieu, St. Petersburg 1847; A.-Kautilya’s Artha* 
^astra ed. by H. Shama Sastry, Oriental Library Publications Sanskrit 
Series No. 37 / 64, Mysore 1924 ; Kath, - KathSsaritsagara ed. by H. Brook- 
haus, Leipzig 1839 ; Katy. - KStySyana Smpti ed. by P. V. Kane, Bombay 
1933 ; Mbh - MahabhSraca ed. Calcutta 1884-1839 ; ilfrj.-Manava Dharma- 
Bastra with Kullnkabhat^, Nirn. Sag, Press, Bombay 1886 ; ed. by Pandya, 
Bombay 1913 ; Mrcch. - Mpoohaka^ika ed. by N. B. Godabole, Bombay 
1896 ; N - NSr.ida Smpti with NSradabhasya of AsahSya ed. by J. Jolly in 
Bibliolheoa Indica, Calcutta 1885 ; Pa^c. - Paficatantra ed. by J. G. L. 
Kosegarten, Bonn 1848 ; Ragh. - Ragbuyamsa ed. by A. F. Stenzler, London 
1832; Pdj. - Rajatarangipl ed. by M. A. Stein, Bombay 1892 ; Ram.- 
RSmSyaua ed. by A. W. V. Soblegel, Bonn 1838; <J>'oA:.-KSlidSsa s sV.kuntala 
ed. by C. Boehtlingk, Bonn 1842 ; jS^ar. - Sarasvati-Vilasa ed. by Rev'. Tb. 
Foulkes, London 1881 ; Smr. C. - Smpti-Candrika by Devai^nabbatU ed. 
by L. Srinivasacbarya, Mysore 1916 ; &ukr, - SukranltisSra ed by Oppert, 
Madras 1882 ; Fai*. •- Vfisigtba DharmasSstra ed. by A. A. Fuehrer in 
“Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series*' No, XXIII. Poona 1930; FL- 
Vispu-Srapti ed. by M. N. Dutt in the “ Dbasma^Sstra Texts Vol. II|r 
Calcutta 1909 ; Viv. ~ VivSdacintamapi from Vacaspatimisraviracarita 
( Rfimacandravidyavagi^asodhitah ) 1894; Fi/. - Vyavabara Mayukba 

of Bha^ta Nilakantha ed. by P. V. Kano, 1926 ; Y. - Yajfiavalkya Dbarma- 
^fistra ed. by A. F. Stenzler ( Yajflavalkya's Gesetzbuch ) Berlin-London, 
1849 . with Mitaksara’a ( Mit. ) Commentary of Vijfianesvsra by W, L B. 
Pansikar in Nirn, Sagar Press, Bombay 1936 ; with Viramitrodaya ( F»r, ) 
CaukbambS Samskpta-GranthamSla ; with Aparffrka's Commentary in 
Anandasramaiaibskptagranthavali ( Apar . ), 

» See also my No. 11 “ Law of Deposi^is “ 
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1. Contract of Deposits 

Deposit is a ooutraot whereby one person delivers a movable 
thing to another for gratuitous safe custody. Depositwn as well as 
commcdciturriy mandatum etc. are species of fiducia. 

2. Depositum - Fiducia 

The Smrto very often use the word “ depositum whilst mean- 
ing We find several sorts of deposits in the Smrtis. Some 

of them are in reality specific varieties of deposits ( e. g. sealed 
deposits, open deposits, etc.), but by far the greater number are 
not deposits from the point of view of the theory of law, but some 
specific contracts in which fiducia plays a prominent role. 
However, as the Smrtis and their commentators class these 
relative, specific agreements among contracts of deposit, there- 
fore, from the point of view of the theory of ancient Indian Law, 
WG must consider them as contracts of deposits, although 
from the general point of view of law these contracts have 
nothing to do with the contracts of deposits, or are only slightly 
connected with these contracts. 

3. Synonyms 

In the Sanskrit nomenclature we find three most important 
synonyms for the word deposit 1 . e, and From 

the legal point of view the difference between these three 
synonyms is very slight. Other words are also known for the desi- 
gnation of the deposit. 

Hemacandra in Abbidh&iiacint&mani ^ quotes these three 
synonyms,^ Halayudha in AbhidbanaratnamaU ^ quotes 
and as synonyms * and Amarakosa ^ mentions and 

as eynonyms 

11 

H. Open deposits 

4. Quotations 

The word from ( down, into ) + to throw, to lay, 
to cast ), the laid down, the delivered, the preserved, the entrusted 

e, a deposit, is used in Mn., N., Brh., Vi., Vlr., VM. as the 
principal word for the designation of a deposit. 

» 870 ^ » L82 * 

» II-9-81 8 
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It is quoted in Hem. as synonym of and and in Hal. 

as synonym of 

Mn. (VlII-4) eumerating eighteen titles of law mentions 
and quoting the classification of offences ( XI -57 ) also uses this 
word. In addition Mn. quotes in the chapter relating to 
deposits ( VIII-:79-181, 185, 186. 188, 190-193, 194, 196, 149 ), 
Mn. also uses the word ( VlIl-185, 186, 149 ) and considers 

it as another kind of deposit ( Vli 1-196 ). However, it must be 
noted that for a “ sealed ’ deposit Mu. uses the word Hg? ( VIII- 
188 ). 

Although N. ( 16 ) in emimerating the titles of law uses the 
word 3’gMfv and Asahaya commenting on these rules does not 
mention the word at all, it must be eniphasized that N. in 
other places almost exclusively uses the word ( N. II-l, 5, 
7-10, 13 ). N. defining the deposit also employs the word and 
regulating the problem of the sale of things not from the owner 
also quotes the word R^g ( N. Vi 1-1 ) and repeating in 1-81 the 
text of Mn. ( VlII-149 ) uses both the words R^g and ^'gRiu. 
N. ( 11-14 ) also contains a general rule according to which the 
rules relating to R^g, as general rules, have to be applied to 
qTt%fT, 3T?grf?ff, % 5 g, trgRT%, ftTR and iTRfgrtt. In the text of N„ 
which is not published in the edition in “ Bibliotheca Indica ” by 
J. Jolly, and is quoted by Mit. (ad Y. 11-65), in V M. ( p. 190/10-11 ) 
etc.* N. distinguishes between R^g and S’gRR and gives good 
definitions of both these kinds of deposits. 

Chapter XI. of Brh., which deals with deposits, is entitled f^j^g. 
All the other kinds of deposits are classed in Brh. under 
(XI-1, 15). However, Brh. seldom employs the word R^g for 
the designation of the deposit ( XIl-l ). Brh. differentiates 
between R^T and ailgRRq; ( XI- 2 ), or fgItT ( XI-3 ) as well as 
wrPff and ( XII-2 ) and expresses the opinion that all the 

rules contained in the Chapter XI also relate to aiRTf^fr, UTf%tT, 
etc. ( XI-18 ). 

Vi. only mentions the word R^g for the designation of the 
deposit ( V-169 / 171.XXXVI- 3.LII- 4). 

» S«e §. 3. ^ Parasarara5dhava. 

12 1 Annals, B. O. B. I. J 
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Vir, on the other hand uses the words and 

promiscuously. Mitramisra begins the relative para regarding 
deposits (p. 493) with tlie words and 

concludes ( p. 496 ) with the words 3’crRP3rsr':FTaT»j; . Conmment- 
ing on N. ( VII-1 ) Mitramisra says that the term includes 

by implication ^rr%fT and other species of deposits. This state- 
ment is probably based on N. ( 11-14 ). 

VM. ( p. 190;6) entitles the chapter regarding doposits - R^q’ 
but uses as synonym of the term deposit the word and 

understands by it all kinds of deposits. 

Other sources of law consider as the principal word to 

designate the deposit but also admit the term for the mean- 
ing of deposits. 

Y, uses the word ^qRR and Rifrq f y-II~:J5 ) separately and 
in N.-IIi-230, which is similar to the sentence found in Mn. 
( XI-57 ), uses the word : Y does not (n)nsider the wntrd 
as identical with R<^q and states 1 Il-b7 ) that the same rules 
apply to R^q as to B’qRR, 

Katy. coiifliders the word ^qRR as the principal word for the 
designation of the deposit. We read there, that 5KqsffrqrrR%R- 
5rf^T5^TT??rqn%fl)^ ( 592 ) are identical with the ^qRR. ^ Katy. 

promiscuously employs the words qrr%ff ( 595 ), ( 596/7 ), 

^jqRR ( 601 ), RjJfq ( 592, 593, 598, 599 ) in the text and concludes 
by saying that all the rules enumerated in the relative chapter 
refer to all sorts of Tqr%R ( 602 ). 

K. ( 177 ) also mentions the word ^'qRR as the principal word 
for the designation of deposits but extends the lelative rules to 
( 180/6 ). 

V§B., in which Smrh we find very little mention of deposits 

and in which the rules contained in Mn. (VIII-149) and N. 

( 1-81 ) are repeated, mentions the word 3^qR^q for the designation 
of the deposit. 

We also find the word R^q in the sense of a deposit in Pane. * 
Kath,^ Sak.'* and others. 

II Eaty. 592 

> Prath. 1, 16 etc. " Tar. 7, v. 79. ' 97-1, 
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5, Definilion 

The Smrtis do not give us a juridical definition of the 
Only unpublished text of N. quoted by Mit. etc. remarks: 

mi I 

Hence is a sealed deposit when its contents are not 

counted and known, and the is an unsealed deposit when the 
contents are counted. 

This definition seems to be right. Probably developing 
it Mit. ( ad Y. 1-67, p. 163/25 ) remarks g U’IT^ot . 

In connection with the preceding sentence it is therefore evident 
that according to Mit. if delivery of the deposit was performed 
in the presence of the owner then this kind of deposit is called 
; eo ipso in this case the deposit will be counted. 

Vir. ( p. 494/26 -27 ) on the basis of the opinion of K, mentioned 
before, accepts a specific form of f^^qr. This commentary is of 
the opinion that if an article described in the presence of an 
artisan ( ) and handed over to him for preparing into an 

ornament is a We shall see later on that this is not a 

but a r%r?qrr?TW however, we observe here the same essentialia 
which were found in N. and Mit. i. e, handing over of the object 
deposited or entTUsted with somebody in the presence of the 
owner and counted. This is also an open deposit and not a 
sealed one. 

How obscure the definition of tlie is, can be seen from the 
fact that the two, best experts and translators of K, understand 
in two entirely different ways. R. Shamasastry translates 
as a sealed deposit ( 180/6 sqq. ) and J. J. Meyer as an open, 
unsealed deposit ( 284/26 ). We do not find in K. any definition of 
and it is not clear from the context whether or 

is a sealed or unsealed deposit, so that no reason exists why K. 
should be quite different from N., Y. and their commentators. 
Therefore, it would appear that J. J. Meyer^s opinion that 
should be translated as an unsealed, open deposit is right. 

It must be admitted that the is an unsealed deposit 

handed over to the depositary in the presence of the owner. 

VM. p. 190/10-11, Mit. ad Y. 11-65 p. 162/25-26. 


1 


2 See 5. 17, 
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It has to be pointed out that N. { II-l ) remarks ^ 

^ 2[ciT ^ a : I 

“ Where one entrusts his property to another in confidence 
and without suspicion, that is termed a title of law. 

We observe that in N. ( II-l ) a very clear and exact defini- 
tion of is given, however, in reality, it is the proper defini- 
tion of the deposit in the most general sense of this word and 
not a species of deposit called The best proof of that might 

be the fact that in the last sloka according to VM. ( p. 190/8^11 ) 
this general meaning of is divided into a specified and 

r>. 

Y. ( 11-25 ) enumerates in addition to the from 

3^® ( at, by, beside, near, with ) + “rV ( down, into ) -h to 

throw, to lay, to cast ), the laid down by, the entrusted with. 

Y. mentions the in the iloka identical with Mn. 

( Vni-149 ), N. ( 1-81 ), Vas. ( XVH8 ) and K. ( 191/2 ). All these 
Srnr/is enumerate in the respective ilokas and 
RR ). Y. lio^ever uses the word instead of the word 3‘<T- 
Wb read there ; 

vj%tr II 

If we comment on this sentence which relates to not loosing 
deposit, etc. by adverse possession, with identical quotations from 
other sources quoted above, we come to the conclusion that no 
difference exists between the R^^ and the 3VR^q and that both 
mean “ open deposit This is also the opinion expressed by Mit. 
where we read : 3«TR^<TT =Tri? qT^qr 

( Mit. ad Y. 11-25 p. 137/25-26 ). Consequently is a 

chattel placed for safe custody in another’s hand after exhibit*' 
ing its quality and quantity. The same definition of can 

also be found in Vir * grq-f^^q’: trm 
iRg ( Vir. ad Y. 11-24/25 p. 436/5-6 ). 

However, the 3VlJT^q‘ is defined in quite a different way in 
Si5ilapfini’s Dipakahka ( ad Y. 11-25 ). SulapEni states that the 
3qH^lq is a deposit placed in a vessel without mentioning details 
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of what is deposited and with a seal. Sulapftni, based on N., as 
he Btatee, gives for the word the definition of 

Possibly the preposition was misleading for Sulapani and, 
therefore, he considered in error ir<Tr%iT as sealed deposit. This* 
can also be surmised from the fact that Sulapini refers to N. 
where we do not find the word but only the words 

and gnfHTvr. 

B. Sealed Deposits 

7. Quotations 

from (at, by, beside, near, with) + (down, 
into ) + °'»r ( to put, to lay, to bring ) what is put into with some- 
body, a deposit, or jUi’TlsrfV^ ( creating a deposit ) is considered in 
some Smrtis as the principal word for the designation of 
deposits. 

It was said above that Hem. quotes and HJTtT as 

synonyms, Ilal. and and Amar. and fUiH. 

Y., Katy., and K. consider 3-gRf% ( STfgRRqr ) as the principal 
word for the designation of deposits. 

Y. ( 11-67 ), as was mentioned above, classes all the rules 
relating to deposits under the word 3’gRT'^. Y, ( 11-25 ) also uses 
the word and 

Katy. ( 592 ) considers several kinds of deposits as equivalent 
to ^gRR ' and uses the word 3gRR promiscuously with other 
synonyms for this word. 

In K. the heading of the relative chapter is augrRUsp ( p. 177/ 
12 ), then K. eiuploys the word ^gRR ( p. 177/13 sqq. ) but later 
mentions that the rules relating to TgRR must also be applied 
in case of R^g ( p. 180/6 ), K. uses also the word ^TgRR next to 
( p. 191/2) in the chapter relating to prescription. 

Mn. ( VIII-196) differentiates between and and 

in other places mentions as well as u e, when regulat- 

ing that both these deposits should not be handed over to the 
next-of-kin ( VIII-l 85 ) and when regulating the problem of 
prescription ( VIII-149 ). When regulating this last problem N. 

( 1-81 ). Vis. ( X VI-18 ), K. ( 191/2 ) and Y. ( 11-25 ) also mention 
next to 

^ See S. 4. 
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In addition is mentioned in Mbh. ( 1-4899. )* 

8. Definition 

We find the definition of OTRm or in N. ( II-5 ), 

Bfh. ( XI-2 ), Y. ( 11-65 ). It must also be noted tliiit N. ( 16 ) 
enumerating the eighteen titles of law mentions ir<TRf% as one of 
them, although ( in the .second chapter ) considers as the 

principal word for the designation of deposits. N. ( quoted in 
Mit. arf y. 11-65, VM. and others) differentiates s^so between 
^<TRRr and * 

Mit. defines ^q-Rm ( ad Y. 11-25 p. 136/27 ), Vir. ( ad Y. II- 
24 25 p. 439 and ad TI. 65-67 p. 49319 ), Sulapani ( ad Y. 11-25 
and 67 ), Viv. ( p. 26 basiiig tho definition on Katy., and Sukr. 
^q’Rmsp 11-327 ) considering this word as the principal for the 
designation of a deposit. )' 

The definition of the S’qRm or sftqRrviq? found in different 
Smrtis is not uniform although, in rule, it is admitted in the 
Snirtis that the TTrI^ is a sealed deposit.* 

Vir. states briefly that 3'qRrvi is a special kind of deposit 
r^trstt; ( Vir. p. 493 19 ). 

Exhaustive definitions of T^RR can be found in N. ( 11-5 ), 
Y. ( 11-65 ), Brh. ( XI-2 ) and N. ( quoted in Mit. ad Y. 11-25, 
etc. ). In addition ^^Rtl is also defined in Vir. { ad Y. 11-24,25 ), 
Medh. ( ad Mn. VIII-148 ), etc. 

The Smrlia state •• IT ^ TTfif I 

Hff'TT^TlSF TiJfTH; II ( N. 11-5 ), 
gTTTsrTvnTJTTlj’iTm fTHSvrTV’T I 

j[SV H%’TT'?lfv|^ U ( Y. 11-65 ), 

3THT=ljnTtT I 

gjn%i ^ 11 ( Brh. XI-2 ), 

ST^^VRTTRWH n’T%'<fr^tT I 
HsrrfrvTe'TRfvf morH : 11 

( N. in Mit. ndY. IT-65 p. 162/25 ). 

1 For details See §. 4. “ Bee 4. 

2 Sukr. defines also deposits in similar way, 

^ It was mentioned before that K. does not give any definition of 
and Shamasasairi translates as an open deposit and as a sealed 

deposit ; the other way round J. J. Meyer, whose translation seems to be betteff 
8ee B# 5, 
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( Vir. ad. Y. 11-24-25 p. 4367 7-8 ) 

Hence a chattel, property ( ) which being placed in a box 

( Y. II~65 ) or a pot ( Vir. ) or hidden in another thing 
(N. II“5) or, as mentioned most clearly in other -under a seal 

( ^59', N. in Mit. ad Y. 11-65, or in Brh. XI-2 ) or covered 

with cloth and sealed (Medh. a^/ Mn. VII[-*148) without being des- 
cribed (3T?rrTcqTqr in Y. 11-65, in Brh. X]-2) or with- 

out being counted or known ( sr^wrfTRR^rfT in N. in Mit. ad Y. 
II~65 ) or measured ( in Vir. ) is deposited in other 

people’s houses ( in N. II-5 ) or in the hands of another - is 

called In other words when a chattel is given under seal 

to another person for deposit or if the depositary does not know 
what is deposited with him, this kind of deposit is known 
as 

Some of the coTiinientators explain what is to be understood 
under a sealed or iiidder article in another thing. These are, as 
explained, things which are unknown to the depositary ?, e, he 
does not know whether it is gold, or silver, or pearls, or necklaces, 
etc. tied up and secured by a private knot prevent its being taken 
by another person or secured by Jhe impression of a seal on which 
special letters are engraved ( Col. p. 403/4 based on Asahaya 
ad^.l 

That is one kind of definition of the ^’'TT^Rr. However, Medh. 
( ad Mil. VIII-148 ) who in the beginning defines the in a 

similar way to the definitions mentioned above states that it is 
better to take an as standing for what is given for use 

through friendliness and favour. Most probably in this instance 
he bases his opinion on Mn. { VIII-196 ). The opinion expressed in 
Dipakalikd ( ad Y. 11-25 ) is similar. Sulapani states that is 

a deposit made over for use out of afi'ection. This point of view 
completely changes the meaning of the sealed deposit, of which one 
of the esBentialia is the fact that the depositary does not know what 
he takes into deposit, and moreover, cannot use it. The use of a 
deposited object also completely changes the character of this 
agreement. Therefore, it inn^^t be admitted that this definition is 
wrong. Even Suiapani, in another place, we can say, admits that 
he was wrong ( ad Y. 11-25 ) as ad Y, ( 11-67 ) expresses the opinion 
that the use of the deposit without the consent of the deposi- 
tor is not allowed and he who does it should be fined. It must 
also be borne in mind that only Dlpaklikd and Medh. are of the 
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latter opinion though all the other Smrtis define as sealed 

deposit. 

e. Secret Deposits 

9. Quotations 

from the legal point of view is the least important 
synonym for the designation of deposits. 

Hem. enumerates as one of the three synonyms along with 
and and Amar. as one of two i. e. along with 

Asahfiya ( ad N. 16) divides the deposits inter alia also into 

K&ty, ( 592 ) enumerating various kinds of deposits ( ) 

does not mention as one of them. This Smrti, however, uses 
this word promiscuously with and ^rrf%fT ( 593, 603 ). 

Brh. promiscuously employs with ( XI-9, 19 ) and 
considers it from the point of view of law as a special kind of 
deposit, and gives a special definition of ( Brh. XI-3 ). In 
addition, Brh. in the chapter relating to the sale of different 
articles by an unauthorised person, not the owner, ( ) 

mentions and a^^^rflcT, separately stating, in this way, 

that these three deposits are different from each other 
( Brh. XII-2 ). 

Y, and N. also consider as the different sort of deposit as 
it is stated in these SmrHs that the rules relating to or 

apply also inter alia to ( Y. 11-67, N. 11-14 ), 

It must also be added that in N., in which Smrti the word 
is considered as the principal word for the designation of a 
deposit, in the chapter relating to proofs by ordeal to take place 
in the case of the denial of a deposit, the word ig used 
( N. 1-241 ). 

B, ( 11 - 1 , 2 , 3 ) considering the stealing of a deposit, and the 
like, as an offence causing loss of caste, also uses the word 
for the designation of deposits. 

Sukr. ( lV-5, 310 ) uses the word in addition to ?rn%fT and 

Generally speaking the word was considered in litera- 

ture, and eoipso colloquially, as the principal word for the 
designation of deposits, although in juridical nomenclature it 


) See L Hem. ( 870 ), Amar. ( U. 0, 81 ). 
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was a specific and rather infrequent sort of deposit, ' And so 
we see in Mrcoh. that Vasantasena entrusting the jewels to 
Carudatta uses the word SimiLarly this word is 

also used by Vidusaka and Carudatta. ® In Raj. we also find the 
word in the chapter relating to a certain man of means who 
deposited a lakh of money in the house of a merchant. Raj. 
also prefers the word for the designation of a deposit. ^ 

In Sak. ( act IV'~97 ) the word is also used for the designa- 
tion of deposits,® similarly in Ragh.^ and Kath.^ ( when referring 
to the deposit of the whole estate with the merchant Hiranya- 
datta or Hiranyagupta and tricks used by Upakosa), ® Even 
Ram. uses the word for the designetioh of the deposit,® 

* See ij. 10. 

3 VasantasenS I CfTfH! ^ 

( Act I p. 69/628-029 ; Carudatta : ( Act I. p. 69 

633 ). Vidusaka: { Carudatta : wM I Vidusaka . 

I ^5 i Act III. 

p. 155/282-285 ). 

carudatta : 4 \ 

I) Act III, p. 161/353-354 

€iR U (VIII-124). See also 

Vlir. 126, 161. 

^ See VIIl-147 

crR:^?7g: i 

RRi 11 

Sak. Act. IV, 97. 

^ ^RI 1 

ll l^agb. XII-18. 

’ Tar. 4. 

fR RfTH5 H5r W ( Kath. Tar. 4/72) 

Kath. uses also in addition to the words 31]qVR, WlftR 

etc. 

551: 5 ^: I 

R^RRHR Hdt ^cf II RSm. 1, 1, 87. 

Id I Annali, O. R. I. ) 
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as well as Mbh. , ’ Bbagavata Purana® and many others. 

It must be noted that Mit. ( ad Y. 11-67 ) Uses in addition to 
RJTW the word a special kind of deposit 2 . gold, etc. -for 

preparing bracelets, etc. ^ Mit. classes this kind of deposit under 
“ and others — From this commentary it is evident tliat is 
nothing more than ^ 

10. Definition 

From the legal point of view ^qrw is a deposit which was 
entrusted to a member of the house in the absence of the owner 
and without being shown to him with the mandate to be handed 
over to the owner of the house. Therefore, can be consider- 
ed as a secret deposit. This definition is absolutely identical 
with that found in Mit. and Vir. (ad Y. 11-67 ). 

Mit. states : 

^TTnTnfnrmfH l ( ad Y. 11-67 p. 163/24-25 ). 

Vlr. states •* 

I ( ad Y. 11-67 p. 494/24-26 ). 

This is the real definition of ??Tr^. Brh. ( XI-3 ) is also of the 
opinion that the contract of deposit ( ) takes place in the 
house of another man and adds the motive for the commitment 
of the deposit. Brh. states that it takes place through fear of the 
king, robbers or other dangers or for the purpose of deceiving the 
heirs. We read there : 

TT^NrrTrTrfH^^T^T^=rT ^ i 

-^H^drTrWtffrH^a: u 

( Brh. Xr-3 ) 

Identically Dipakalika ( ad Y. 11-67 ). Such a fear is also describ- 
ed in K. (180/19-181/2) where, however, tlje word is 

employed. ^ 

1 1-6137 

In Vis^u PurS^ia V. 8, 16, IX, 14, 20. 

( Mit. ad Y. 11. 67 p. 163/25-26 ). See §. 18. 

‘ See 6. 18, 

* Tr?! l:l5I3[Iwq^f9lI^- 

*fl^r: I K. 180/19-20 See also J. .T. Meyer Das altin- 

dische Buck von Welt und Staatf^lehen p. 786 /78. 
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If we admit that the only cssenilale of the deposit is the 

lodging of an object in the hanrls of a person for safe-keeping 
in the house of another man ’’ then we understand clearly why 
Mrcch., Raj., Kath., etc. have used the word and not rV'T ot 
However, it must be admitted ( Sak. and others ) that the 
word rTjm was principally employed, and in literature too, for the 
designation of deposits. 

D. Mutual Deposits 

11. Quotations 

The mention of from srm'' ( towards, over, against, in 

sight of) + (deposit), a deposit towards another, is to be found 
in N. ( 1I-“14 ), There it is pointed out that thb rules relating to 
deposits also apply infer alia to srfS?crT^. 

Mit. ( ad Y. 1 1-67 p. 163/26 ) basing his opinion on this quota- 
tion also understands under “ and others the srifT^trr^ - deposit. 

12. Definilivn 

The definition of is to be found in Asahayas cotnmen- 

tary ( ad N. IJ-14 ) and in VM. ( ad N. 11-14 p. 193/3 ). ' Under 
this expression an agreement of a re-deposit or a mutual deposit 
must be understood. According to this agreement both parties 
exchanged deposits with one other ( STTH'UW wnHSTT 

I’’ with the words “ you should keep this thing of 
mine, and 1 shall keep this thing of yours ”. 

We can say that from the legal point of view in this case two 
different contracts of deposit take place at the same time. The 
depositaries fare depositors as well as vice verse. 

It must be noted that other Smrbd do not regulate this kind 
of deposit. 

E. Loans for Use 

13. Quotalioti.'i 

or - deposit from ( to ask for, to request, to 

sue for) is classed among deposits in Katy. (592 ) 

and in Asahaya’s commentary on N. ( 16 ) when enumerating 
eighteen titles of law. Y. ( 11-67. 11-14 ) and Brh. ( XI-18 ) ' also 
state the same ; both these Smrtis state that the general rules 
relating to deposits have also to be^pplied to 

> and by Nilakaytha. “ VM. p. 193/3. 
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Y. ( 11-238) quotes the word ^n%fr when discussing the 
problem of the use by the waBherinaii of the objects given to him 
and penalties to be imposed for such use ( ten punas ). 

G. ( XII-42 ) and Katy. ( 595 ) use this word when regulating 
the responsibility for negligence or miior in the case of loss or 
destruction of an object which was qr!%cT. 

Vir. and Smr. C. commenting on Katy. (606/7 ) express the 
opinion that the rules of deposits apply to 

Sukr. ( IV-5, 310) uses the word ?7n%(T besides etc. 

Matsya Purana (quoted in Dh. ad ) and AparSrka 

( p. 664) quote besides 

14. Definition 

In spite of all the quotations mentioned above it is very 
difficult to admit from the point of view of the system of civil 
law that q'U%fT is a deposit 

VM. gives tlie following definition of the crrr%fT-q’rfVcT5S[r5rfr 

vir. states : qrrf^- 

I ( a^/ Y. 11-67 p. 494/21-23 ).— Similarly DlpakahkU 
(ad Y. 11-67 ). 

Consequently it is evident that according to this contract 
clothes, ornaments and the like are loaned to a person on the 
occasion of a marriage or similar festivity for adornment 
purposes. These objects are given without any consideration of 
interest, us Sukr. rightly mentions twice ( 11-327, 381. ) h This 
opinion also conforms with that of Panini ( 4, 4, 21 ) who says 
that (qT(%rT^ ) are articles lent for use free of interest.. 

From the conclusions noted above it is evident that qTr%?r 
( qTT%fTq?) from the point of view of law are loans for use and not 
deposits although some essentiaha were the same in both agree- 
ments. That is probably the reason why the Smtiis class the 
qn%rT amongst the ( Katy., N. ) and apply to these contracts 

the general rules relating to deposits. Therefore, from the point 
of view of the system of ancient Indian law we have to class 
qn%rT among deposits. 

* ^ ( n. 327/655 > 

3 I ( II. 341/681 ) 
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F. Deposits for Delivery 

15. Quotations 

from STg' ( thereafter, afterwards, further on ) + °3Tr° + 

( to, upto, at ) + °'ir ( to lay, to give ) i. e. what is given after* 
wards further on, is according to the Sinrlis a specific form of 
deposit. 

K&ty. ( 592 ) classes among and AsahSya com- 

menting on N. ( 16 ), when enumerating the eighteen titles of law 
in subdivisions of deposits, quotes 

Y. ( 11-67 ), Brh. ( XI-18 ) and N. ( 11-14 ) are of the opinion 
that the rules relating to deposits ( ) also apply to 

Brh. ( XII-2 ), regulating the problem of sale without owner- 
ship, mentions besides and 

Sukr. ( IV-5, 310 ), discussing the problem of things which 
must not be handed over to others even in times of danger, 
enumerates along with and ’ 

16. Definition 

None of the Smrtis give any definition of the - deposit. 

We observe, however, some definitions in the commentaries on 
the Smrtis, 

Mit. states : 

^TH Rita I ( ad Y. 11-67 p. 163/22-23 ). 

The definition found in Vir. is almost identical. We read 
there = STRTWrf RimR 7^3^ f# Rif fT 
fR aWTVTffWr%rffT l (ad Y. 11-67, p. 494/23-24 ). 

The explanation of the 3T'«tTf5a is clearer in the VM., although 
this definition is worse from the legal point of view. We read 
there : 31Rn% ?TR ^ RVT 5^- 

I ( VM. p. 192/13-14 ). 

On the basis of these three commentaries we have to come to 
the conclusion that the contract of sRrT^fT took place if the owner 
A. committed to the care of B. an object and this B. lodged it after- 
wards, further on, in the hands of C. with the clear mandate to 
return it to the owner A, 


uses also the word 
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From the point of view of law not one but several separate 
contracts were performed in this case. Firstly there is the per- 
formance of the agreement between A. and B., according: to 
which an ordinary contract of deposit took place. However, 
according to the contract of deposit B. was obliged to return the 
deposited object to A. In the case of the deposit B. con- 

cluded an additional agreement with C. according to which he 
obliged C, to return the deposited object to A. i, e, to the owner of 
this object. The commentators do not state whether the agree- 
ment between B. and 0. was concluded with, without or against 
the will of the owner of the deposited object. As no objections 
are raised in the Smrlis against this kind of deposit, wo can 
admit that this agreement was concluded with or without the 
will of A., but never against his will. 

The agreement between B. and C. is, above all, a contract of 
deposit ( sub-deposit ) joined with the mandate ( mandatum ) 
to return the deposited object not to B. but to the owner of the 
deposited objeot-A. 

Therefore, the is a deposit for delivery. 

We find in the Smrtis besides the also the from 

( thereafter, afterwards, further on ) + ( pledge ) i. e, a 

pledge which should be given afterwards, further on. This word 
is found in Katy. ( 611 ) where it is defined in the following way : 

This definition is similar to that quoted above and, therefore, 
the word is identified with which does not seem to 

be correct as it is composed also of ( and not of ^nr-firT ), 

which means a pledge. ’ 

G. Deposits with an Artisan 

17. Quotations 

from ( artisan ) + ( deposit ) or 

from ( artisan ) ( deposit ) or from 

firm:*" ( artisan ) + ( hand ) -H ''JTcT ( from being in ) is 

according to the Smrtis a special kind of deposit. 

We find in Brh. ( Xl-18 ).« Viv. ( p. 25/26 ), VM. 

‘ See Miira and Bbavadeva ( quoted in Col. p. 406 ) on 'pledge traniferred' 
* See alio XI. 19. 
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( p. 193/4, 194/8, etc. ), in N. ( 11-14 ) and 

in Aeahaya’s commentary on N. ( 16 ). 

Brh. ( XI-18 ) and N. ( 11-14 ) extend the rules regarding 
deposits to flirPT^qri^T or Nevertheless it must be 

pointed out that Y. in the Uoka 11-67, which is almost identical 
with the two quotations mentioned above, does not contain any 
mention of or the like. 

However, under “ others ” ( srrf? ) this kind of deposit could be 
understood although neither Mit. not Vir. mentioned by name 
%r?'T5q'llT, or the like, Vir. (ar/Y. 11-67 p. 494/26-27 ) defines 
namely deposits with an artisan calling them and Mit. ( ad 

Y. 11-67 p. 163/25 -26 ) ' 

Also Katy. ( 592 ) does not mention r%T5lrirr?r, or the like, but 
it is evident from s/o/ca 603 sqq. that this kind of deposit is 
known to Katy. too. The same applies to K. where f 5 Tt? 1 fq-g- or 
the like is not raentiened in the relative chapter relating to 
deposits but from another place ( 180/9 sqq. ) it is evident that 
this kind of deposit is known to K. too. K. uses in this para, 
for the designation of an artisan, instead of the word , the 

word 

Asahaya ( ad N.-16 ) enumerating the eighteen titles of law 
mentions as one of the kinds of deposits the %f5<Tf?fl*Ta i. e. what 
has been put into the bands of an artisan. 

VM. ( 193/4 ) interpreting Katy. ( 603 ) uses the word 
and then, further on, referring to some special rules connected 
with this kind of deposits, uses also the same word. 

Viv. quoting and interpreting Brh. ( XI-18 and 19 ) uses also 
the word 

18. Definition 

We do not find in the Smriis any definition for the word 
or the like. We find it, however, in the commentaries 
on the Smrtis. 

We read in Viv, ( p. 25 ) •• f^Tl^ 



We read in VM. ( p. 192/24-25 ) 

?r«f THmiTH; i 

* See §. 5 and §. 10. 
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Vir. calling this kind of deposit says : 

srswR^ i ^tjt^ ( vir. ad y. ii-67 

p. 494/26-27 ) and Miti calling it WTR states as follows : 

( Mit. ad Y. 11-67 p. 163/^25-26 ).' 

From these quotations it is evident that under the flrif^Rr, 
or other similar expressions, must be understood an object given 
to an artisan in order to perform a particular piece of work. 
This is e. g. giving of gold to a goldsmith in order to make from 
it earrings, necklaces etc. 

From the point of view of the theory of law this contract is 
not dtposUum but fiducia because the aim of deposit is to give a 
movable thing for the purpose of gratitous safe custody. In this 
case, however, the aim of giving a movable thing is the giving 
of material to an artisan for the purpose for its manufacture. 
The duties of such an artisan are similar to those of the deposi- 
tary and probably, therefore, some of the Smrtpi class the giving 
of objects to an artisan for manufacturing among deposits. 
However, from the point of view of the theory of ancient Indian 
law we must admit that or the like, are considered as 

deposits. In any case we have to keep in mind that such a precise 
Smrti, as the Y. is, rightly does not class the %f?iTfgrtr under the 
contracts of deposit. 

H. Property of a Minor 
19. Quotations 

or from ( a minor ) + ( property ) 

is according to N. the sixth species of deposits. We read there : 

H fqp i iq ' xrtipf: fqrvnr: ^mr: ii 

Also AsahSya commenting on N. ( 16 ) and enumerating the 
eighteen titles of law meniious q‘inw(g'?R. 

20. Definition 

The only definition of this “ deposit ” can be found in AsahSya 
( ad N. II-15 ). We read there : 


* Seef.9. 
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^ 3T5TT9T ^TT^Tf ^PTFr? 

I 1 5 m I 

Hence this is the property of a minor. This kind of the contract 
of deposit, according to N., takes place when a man takes a 
wealthy minor, who has no guardians, into his house. Then the 
property of the minor is subjected to the rules relating to deposits. 
In this case the child, whose father and mother are deceased, is 
deposited by the king or on his behalf with a man who has to 
take care of the orphan. As the orphan-minor cannot dispose of 
the estate left by his father, the guardian has to take care of him 
similarly to a thing committed to his care. 

In this case too, from the legal point of -view, it is impossible 
to class this case under ‘‘ dep )sits. ’’ This is a tntela dativa and 
tho depositary is in reality a fntcjr dativus who has similar pecu 
niary obligations towards the minor as a depositary towards the 
depositor. However, here too, N. is of the opinion* that it is a 
special kind of deposit. Therefore, we have to consider it, from 
the point of view of the system of ancient Indian law as a species 
of deposits. 

I. Other Kinds of Deposits 
21 . 

In Katy. (:592 ) we read : \ 

^ 11 

We see here that Katy. classes, in addition to the deports 
quoted above, the following contracts under deposits : sRqrsfrRcT, 
and 

5FPT5nf%rT from ( purchase) + (from sr'" going 

home, going abroad ) is an object sold but still in the hands of 
the vendor. It is not a deposit from the point of view of the 
theory of law, but a constituiwn passesorium. 

is a pledge, it is an article entrusted to a pledgee, but not 
a deposit, although the pledgee has similar duties to perfom as a 

depositary. ^ 

from (merchant) + (fm) (from ^T-to reach) 

4-® (from W, to bring) is an object lodged in the the hands of 

... ^f^i: ( N. 11 . 15). 

14 I Annali, B. O. R. I* ] 
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a trader. It is also not a depoMtum but ftducia. Here also the 
trader has similar duties to perform as the depositary. ' 

22 . 

Y. ( 11-67 ) and N. ( 11-14 ) use also the word arrf? i. «. 
“and the like” after having enumerated urt%cT, 

( Y. ), or «Tn%T and ( N. )*. Vlr. ( ad Y, 11-67 p. 494/27 

sqq. ) understands under this expression things bought but not 
paid and like others mentioned in G. ( XII-42 ). G. states there : 

hst: » 

Therefore, these kinds olfiducia have also to be considered, 
from the point of view of the theory of ancient Indian law, as 
contracts of deposit.^ 

J. Distinction of Deposits from the Point 
of View of 6ivil Procedure 

23. Deposits given before witnesses cr verbally 

Prom the point of view of civil procedure N. ( II~6 ) and Brh. 
( XII~5 ) differentiate between deposits given before witnesses 
( or ) or verbally and in private ( sffrF ^ or 

V 

The deposit was given verbally when the depositor had the 
highest confidence in the depositary. However, the depositary 
had to abstain from this kind of contract and the contract of 
deposit before witnesses or writing should be concluded in order 
to avoid any misunderstanding regarding the kind of deposit and 
that the depositary is not forced to be tried by ordeal (.see Viv. 
p. 23/4 ). 

We see here that this distinction between deposits is not 
important from the point of view of civil law but civil procedure 
only and, in particular, from the point of view of evidence in case 
of an eventual lawsuit. 

* See also a similar case oifiducia in K. 198/17 and many others. 

* aa wall as jqm and 

' See dS. 9. 11. 17. 18. 

‘ from or — witness. 

* from go + 6 from 
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By 

V. s. Agrawala 

1. ref- 

ill October 1938 I had written to the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
to enquire the meaning of the expression occurring 

in Adiparvan, 185. 16 ( Vulgate text). In reply be wrote to me^ 

‘ I am not sure about the meaning of iij'nsuniUraiirdh, in Adi. 
185.16. Omt old group of Northern Mss. has ‘ puram ^ while 
Sourthern Mss. read ‘ girim \ We have accepted ‘ puram ^ for 
our Critical text, and I take that it was some place — a suburb — 
near Drupada’s capital, where a special camp was erected for the 
Svayamvara \ ' Subsequently I published my interpretation of 
the word in the Journal of India Society of Oriental Art for 
1939, suggesting that could best be explained as an 

architectural term implying the architrave of a torana carved 
with an aHigator's head. The meaning had come to me by looking 
at the old gateways of the Sanchi stupa in which the torana 
beams are finished off in volutes at both ends decorated with 
alligator’s head and coiled fish tail. I'his meaning suits the 
context admirably. In response to king Drupada's proclamation 
of the svaijadivara, many kings, Rsis, sages and BrShmanas 
flocked to his capital from different pla3es to participate in and 
witness the ceremony. Those kings were well received by 
Drupada with respect due to their rank ( Adi. 176. 14 ). Then we 
have : 

an: ^ i 

( Critical text, 1. 176, 15) 


* MahSbharata Notes I, A. B. O. R. 1., Vol. XXI. pp. J 

MahSbhSrata Notes II, A. B. O. R. l*i Vok XXIII, pp. 

I Letter No. Gen. 3494 of 1938-39. dated 5th Nov., 1938. 
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i. e. on the next day the citizens of the capital and those royal 
guests proceeded with rumbling deep noise to the 
( keeping the Vulgate reading ) and entered ( the ). 

Then the poet describes in elaborate detail the architecture of 
the samSja-vata furnished with and i. e. Brst a moat 

then an outer wall, and then the or the main gateway 

in the enclosure wall which gave access to the inner grounds. 
Inside it were rich pavilions and palaces ( f^cTT*T, ) furnish- 
ed with many articles of comfort and show [ Adi, 176. 16-93 ]. 
The Epic description faithfully reflects the early Indian archite- 
cture of cities and city-gates as found in many places in the 
Buddhist and Jain literature { of. Milinda, I. 34 and 380 ff. ). As 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has shown • The most conspicuous and 
necessary parts of a city are the moat ( pankha ) and rampart 
( prakara ), gates ( dvarat gOpura ), more specifically gate-houses 

( (Ivara-kotthaka ) with their defence towers ( dvara-attdlaka ) 

and the king’s palace ( prasidj, harmya^ rUja-niveiam vimdna, etc.) 
[ Early Indian Architecture, Cities and City-gates, Eastern Art, 
1930, p. 21i ]. 

The Epic writer has in ray opinion preserved in the word 
a conspicuous feature of the early Indian gateway 
architecture. The voluted ends of the architraves or temple 
cross beams were adorned with figures of fish-tailed alligators in 
a very attractive and prominent style. This feature impressing 
even a casual observer of the Sanchi gateways persists upto the 
Kusbfina period in the art of Mathura, It should, however, be 
mentioned that this artistic feature which is so very common in 
the style of the Sanchi toranas is conspicuous by its absence at 
Bharhut where only the spiral motifs are carved on the two ends 
of the beams. I should also note that I am unable to quote, any 
other evidence from early Jain or Buddhist literature to corro- 
borate the above explanation which can therefore be taken at 
best a suggestion deriving its force from the evidence of available 
architectural styles of early Indian art. 

Dr. Sukthankar referred my suggestion to Dr. P. K. Acharya 
whose explanation was a bit different from mine as Dr. 
Sukthankar wrote to me ** *1 have been punning the question 
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ot the best interpretation of the word simsumUrasirah^ and in that 
connection I wrote to Prof. P. K. Acharya of Allahabad Univer- 
sity* I have now heard from him that he prefers the reading 
irrah, and opines that it is an architectural term. In his opinion 
it means not architrave of gates, but “ the hand-rail on the 
balustrade of the gallery of pavilion marked probably at the 
bottom by the head of crocodile This gallery of pavilion, 
in his opinion, was probably reserved for the Paurajancih, He 
refers me to MSnasara Vastusastra (30-78-80) where there is men- 
tion of “ stair-case of elephant’s trunk pattern said to be decorat- 
ed with lion faces. ” 

I am sending you the information for what it is worth. I 
cannotjnake much of it myself. But it might give you a clue 
for further investigation. ’ ' 

Although I cannot agree with the suggestion of Dr. Acharya 
I think we can understand his meaning. He seems to suggest 
that in the pavilion ( iWfST ) inside the there were seats 

for the kings on the ground floor and an upper gallery for the 
sight-seeing «nT5T5Tn , to which a stair-case was leading. The 
hand-rail on the side of this stair case was decorated with the 
head of crocodile, and this decoration was carved at the bottom 
near the first baluster or upright post. If I am right in undostand- 
ing Dr. Acharya’s meaning I should say that no doubt there were 
upper galleries and stair-cases ( cf. in the present 

passage, Adi. 176. 20 ) with small hand-rails as found in the 
representations of early Indian art, yet I think that the term 
as applicable to this small baluster is, for one thing, 
of much weaker force than if applied to the full-fledged torana 
architrave, and for the other does not seem to hold good in the 
present context. A careful reading of the passage ( Adi. 176. 
15-26 ) makes it quite clear. The fillSfflT according to the 
Epic was approached by the citizens and the kings and the 
question of any upper gallery being reserved for the former does 
not arise. The obvious and natural inference is that the 
( whatever be its meaning ) was approached by the guests as the 
first thing before they made their entry into the arena. 

> Letter No. Mbh. 3528 of 1940-41, dated 9tb Ootober, 1940. 
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Having accepted the reading to be the correct one 

as dictated by the propriety of meaning I had entertained doubts 
regarding its textual support since Dr. Sukthankar wrote to me i 
Our old group of northern Mss. has ‘ puram ’ while Southern 
Mss. read ‘ girim \ We have accepted ‘ puram * for our Critical 
text. ’ In the printed footnotes to the Critical edition only Ms 
K4 of the Kashmiri version gives and D4 of the Deva- 

nagarl version , all others record S’T or firr^ . Besides 

the fact that feeble textual support is not always the final argu- 
ment in rejecting an otherwise superior reading, * we have here a 
good reason for the belief that represents the original 

reading. It is a very fit example of lectio dtfficilior, i. e. the more 
difficult text preserving the correct reading, which in process of 
simplification was substituted by a reading palpably easier of 
comprehension. But all doubt about it is now set at rest by the 
discovery of the oldest extant Ms of the Adiparvan from Nepal 
which according to Pandit Hemaraja is between seven hundred 
and eight hundred years old and which the learned General Editor 
of the Mahabharata hailed as a discovery of capital importance 
for Mahabharata studies. The reading of this Ms. is 
(Sukthankar Epic Studies VII, Sukthankar Memorial Edition, 
Vol, 1, p. 382 ), and this to my mind sets the seal of final approval 
on this debated reading. 

2 . 

In the first part of these Notes ( A. B. O. R. I. XXI, 
p. 280 ) I had explained the expression ( Sabha- 

parvan, 51. 34 ) as ‘ chariots mounted with tiger’s skin ^ on the 
basis of Panini’s sutra IV. 2. 12 ) occurring under the 

general rule i The references quoted there seem to 

permit the inference that the use of vaiyaghra chariots was a 
privilege enjoyed by kings and princes. The vaiyaghra-jmri- 
varita ratlia referred to in the Sabha-parvan ( 51. 34 ) was itself 
brought as a present to King Yudhisthira on the occasion of his 

1 Compare the reading io Arapyakaparvan, 229. 5. * Vasudeva 8. 

Agrawala has suggested the emendation of ( of the Vulgate ) to 

( which is our reading ). Though rather feebly supported by Ms. 
eyidence/ it is undoubtedly the correct reading *. ( Dr. Sukthankar*B 

Critical Notes to the Atapyaka-parvan, p. 1106 ). 
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Rsjasuya ceremony. The Atharvaveda mentions as an essential 
part of the Rajasilya sacrifice the striding by the king on a 
tiger’s skin • — 

5!Trm 3Trg%tn& f^^ir R^ri 

‘Stride forth to broad regions, thou, a tiger, on a tiger’s skin’ 
(Atharva IV. 8. 4). According to the Satapatha Brahmana. 

( V. 3. 5. 3 ) the stepping on the tiger’s skin was 
a necessary feature of the Rajasuya ceremony. 

The word vaiyaghra in the Atharvaveda passage implies the 
skin of a tiger and not a chariot covered with it as known to 
Panini. It appears that the tiger's skin on which the king 
walked at the time of the ceremony was sul^Bequently spread to 
cover his seat in the war-chariot, which was therefore designated 
as I’qTii by the force of the vrlti explained by Panini as q'R^cfr w- 
( IV. 2. 10 ). 

Besides the references to the ktfm chariots in the Mahajanaka- 
jataka ( Vol. VI, pp. 48-50 ) and the Vessantarajataka ( Vol. VI, 
pp. 503-504 ) I have come across to two more references in the 
Epics themselves. We read in the Raraayana that Rama mounts 
the chariot when he leaves his palace with Sumantra to see 
king Dasaratha before his selection as Yuvaraja > 
tttt: \ 

( Ayodbya, 16. 28 ) 

The other reference is from thj Sabha-parvan, 54. 4 — 

II « II 

ii || 

This records the fact that the to’ru chariot; of cost 

one thousand. The figure 1000 standing above should be 
taken to imply 1000 silver Karsapanas. This is supported both 
from the Pali and Sanskrit literatures. ‘ Quite in keeping with 
this is the fact that in early Buddhist works when any big sums 
of money are specified, no name of coin is adduced, that of 
Kftr^&pa^a being understood as is quite clear by its occasional 
mention, KarsSpana was, therefore, looked upon a.s the standard 
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coin [ D. R. Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismalice, p. 79 ], 
In PSpini sutras V. 1. 27 and 29, sahasra stands for 1000 
K&rsapanas. 

The epic expression requires explanation. It is to be 

understood in the light of the sutra ( IV. 4. 13^, 

that which is equal to one thousand is ( Kasika, 

'igw: ). Strangely enough both for Panini’s sutra and for 

the epic verse the variant reading is recorded •' 

a=r iFfit i ( K§sik§ ), i. e. f ome read ^ffTrr Instead of 

?TfWfr, but the meaning will be the same as that of In the 

Epic the reading in this place is very feebly supported by a 
couple of Mss. only, but in the Anusasanaparvan in a similar 
context ( not yet critically ) edited we have the vulgate reading 

^ \ 93 . 43 . 

i. e. each udumbara fruit fi.lled with a nugget of gold was 
equal to 100 niskas -or 100 Karsapanas, Here metrically 
appears to be the correct reading in case the text be not 
intepolated. 

Incidentally the above passage of the Anufesana is also 
important for giving as the numismatic ratio between one 
niska of gold and one karsapana of silver, the latter being 
one-tenth of the former in value. 

3. and legends 

In Mahabharata Notes-I, it has been pointed out in another 
connection that the Kasika quoting most probably an old 
illustration on Paninl VI. 2. 103 ( irrJT:iT^Tq^n|!Tr?T^Rfr^ ) 

refers to and ( p. 284 ). Now I find that these 

names for the two parts of the YayUti legend are authenticated by 
the Critical edition itself. The chs- 71-80 of the Adi dealing with 
Yay ati's casting off his old age in exchange for the youth bis son, 

his marriage and begetting sons are called q;^«TTQrTcT, the colophon 
at the end being Similarly the chs. 81-88 narrating 

the story of Yayati^s fall from heaven and his reascension consti- 
tute the nr^rnr portion finishing with the colophon grwwrtrm 
^ITT# ( p. 389 of Critical Edition ). The text also names it as the 
of cycle • 
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^ w 81 . 9 . 

The 3’fn^rq’rrT begins and also ends with a which is a sure 

sign of its once having an independent existence. It appears to be 
the traditional example of PaninTs sufcra (VI. 2. 103) as suggested 
hj Patau jali quoting it on a varttika to sutra IV. 2. 60 in 
exemplifying akhyanas, and it may thus be inferred that the 
YaySti legend before its being incorporated into the bulk of the 
Epic possessed an entity of its own and was being independently 
made a subject of study by reciters designated as the 
Its floating existence is attested to by its forming part also of the 
Matsya Parana, chs. 36-42. 

4. sr%r?fTr 


In reply to an enquiry about the grammatical derivation of 
the word ifwRfTT, Dr. Sukthankar wrote to me • 

‘ The word praverifa in 1. 68. 73 is no doubt difficult and has 
not been satisfactorily explained so far. The word occurs about 
half a dozen times in Mababharata, and its meaning is also 
certain. It is a led, diff,, as shown by the variants 
nirakrta^ pravasitd^ pravesitd etc. There is as far as I know no 
corresponding root in Sanskrit * Nllakantha ( to Mahabharata 
1. 19. 24 Bombay edition) derives it as - pra + ( (/ )va + h'itd, with 
elision of a of ava, according to Bliaguri ( 

3 T‘i 5 rT^r'T * ). Do include it in the next instalments of your 
Mahabharata notes. It would be interesting to have your 
explanation.^ * 

The Adi-parvan verse is as follows 

W 68. 73. Poona Edition. 

The other references * ere J 

( 1 ) ( Bhisma. 108. 31. ). 

( 2 ) ( Bhisma. 119. 30. ). 


* Letter No. Mbh. 4826 of 1942-43, dated October 27. 1942. 

2 For these I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. S. K. Bolvalkar, Genera 
Editor. Mahabharata. All these references are from the Vulgate o y 
edition, published by the Chitrashala PreSB, roona. 

19 f Annals, B. O* R. !• 1 
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( 3 ) af W|r5r»T§5yT 1 ( Kania. 81. 13. ). 

( 4 ) qqra ^t#?»rTq%fTa i%T%ar5STr?qrTaqgTiJT^ 1 

( Salya. 57. 68. ). 

( 5 ) T^^raif^rTOTT^: 1 

faf^r5[?qT%sa a^r a^ q’a'Ka: 11 ( Svarga. 2. 21. ). 

The meaDing which satisfies all these contexts is undoubted, 
viz. ‘ thrown about, cast hither and thither, cast away ’. In the 
Adi. itself ( 68. 69 ) we have an indication of its meaning — srq-qsrq ^ 
BT qiai TTranriaaRTfO \ Now I must admit that I am unable to 
offer any natural grammatical explanation of the word q%Rar, but 
I feel certain in connecting it with the dialectical Hindi root 
to scatter, to sow seed by throwing, also written 9%T!Tf = 
ISffTT 3fl3T sirJir (Hin(hsab(lam(j(ira, p. 20 39-40) ; from it >T%n ( verbal 
noun)=the act of sowing seed with the hand { Platt’s Hindustani 
Diet., p. 282 ), also called ^iTt gair?, and same as or ' 
It appears that in the old spoken Sanskrit (Bhasa) there was a root 
from which srqRfTT was derived and which has now survived in the 
current dialects. In Hindi we get another connected root hav- 
ing the sense m B f(3T qwr, ( Hindisabdasagara, p. 2038 ), 

used in classical Hindi in the poetry of Jayasl ( m wf? 

p. 222 of Shukla’s edition) and Tulasi IW tr^rR). 

The personal name given to a male child who after its birth 
is cast away by the mother and then repicked to ward off evil 
omens ( cf. similar names as from Htp? 

qi?qi^5T forT?r?:,%w iMfiTBiTf p. 179-180 ), is from the same 
root, of which the original was surely connected with q%R«. 

5. 

In the Critical edition of the Adi-parvan ( 181. 40 ) occurs the 
following verse : 

iTf?B-«TT'TTr^ g fWTffr: i 

oTTgiSi: srifg^iTT^ u 

In the above Bfiff ( ‘ on the great after-noon ’ ), though 

apparently not presenting any difRculty, is an instance of a very 
refractory text which has never been satisfactorily explained. 

6 In the agricultural glossary of Meerut there are the five kinds of sowing 

seed ( 1 ) ^ ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) 'Tlf’i, 
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The attempted eimplification by substituting ( N3 Da 

Mbs.) is extremely poor and the other readings recorded in Critical 
apparatus ( r ) are worthless. The 

original reading is absolutely certain supported by all the versions 
and good manueoripts. The meaning of the sloka is that while 
Kuntl was cast into deep anxiety about the safety of the Pandava 
princes who had gone to attend the Svayamvara ceremony of 
DraupadI and who were delayed there beyond reasonable time, 
Arjuna entered the house surrounded by the Brahmanas, like the 
sun Burounded by the clouds on the great AparShna day. The 
question is whether the phrase denotes any and every afternoon 
as is usually understood, or any particular ‘afternoon’ in the 
year ? It is obvious the point of comparison can hold good, not 
on all days of the ye-ar, but only in the rainy season. The 
Brahmanas clad in black antelope skins ( , Adi. 

181. 3.1 ) overshadowed Arjuna who was putting on a 
( 185. 2 ) in the same manner as masses of dark clouds cover the 
sun. What was this day of the rainy season which 

suggested itself to the mind of the poet in preforenee to all oilier 
similar days ? 

An answer to the question can perhaps be given with some 
certainty. According to Kauiilya the day, i. e. the full- 

moon day in AsSdha was the last day of the govt, financial year 
( I etc. Arth. text, p.63 ). ‘ On the Asadlil 

day must all the accounts be presented by the various departments 
( Arthasastra p. 64 ) to the Accountant 
General whose duty it was to hear the totals ( aisr ) of the receipts 
and expenditure ( STW-stpi ) and of the net revenue ( jfTr% ) and 
also to receive into Government treasury the net balance of tlio 
nloi ( arPTsgmfr'r^'iHrinTrrot ^'itrrrxfrrTlia' , ibid. p. 64 ). Tlie srPTifr 
was the most important clay of the fiscal year for transacting many 
outstanding items of business and closure of balances. The 
offices and Government account-books on this day had to be kept 
open for a much longer period than was uiual. The day is 

also referred to in the Eamayana as the day on which the king 
had to apply closure to all departmental business ( of the year ) 
and finished receiving all kinds of goods and stocks for his stores 
department : 
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sTT^mvftTJTrfr n 

( Kiskindha. 28. 55 ) 

While witaessing the besmties of the rainy season Rama’s 
thoughts go out from his immediate environs on the Malyavat 
hill to Bharata’s administrative routine in Ayodhya and 
naturally he thinks of the closing business transactions of the 
fiscal year ( ) and of the collecting of cereal stores proper 
to the AsadhI day. 

The next day after the Aj^dhl would be the new year’s day 
coinciding with first day of Sravana. Dr. Shamasastri has shown 
that Vyusta in the Arthas&stra denoted the new year’s day 
which was the first day of the financial year commencing just 
after the full-moon day of Asadha ( Arth. Trans, pp. 59, G4 and 
Preface, xxiv ; also his paper Vyusti or the Vedic new year’s 
Day in the Proceedings of the 2nd Oriental Conference). The 
Suryaprajfiapii records in words of undoubted meaning that the 
new year began with the longest day in the month of Sravana 
( Proc. 2nd Oriental Conf. p. 38 ). This longest day seems to have 
unmistakable reference to the day which beginning from 

the morning of the day was reckoned upto the morning 

of the 55^ day, and was in this manner literally the ‘great 
afternoon’ day. 

The Epic reference to the finds striking corroboration 

from Panini. Sutra VI. 2. 38 regulates the accent of the first 
portion of the following words— viz. 

and 

Each one of these, as I have shown elsewhere, * was a term, 
not of general application, but of specific meaning. P^nini also 
records another word for the closing day of the year viz. 

( V. 2. 57 ). His reference to the Vyusta day ( V. 1. 97, 
) is of deeper significance in connection with the 
reference. The derivative word denoted payments 
made on the day as also the body of transactions or work 
disposed on that date ( cTsr ^ ^ V. 1. 96 ). From the 

nature of the meanings taught in the Astadbyayl there seem to 

’ My thesis entitled PQnini as a source of Indian History). 
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be strong reasons for the belief that he was using in a special 
sense which is identical with that of the Arthasastra, i. e. the 
New Year’s Day. The Head of the Accounts Department caused 
to be checked and verified the total receipts and expenditure and the 
net revenue of the closing year and this transaction would 
appropriately be termed or payments. The span of 

the 3ST<?r€r day would conveniently extend into the dawn of the 
day for the terminal entries of the year and the heads of the 
ledgers would be kept open for much longer hours on this day. 
Thus although not the longest day of the year in the number of 
hours between sunrise and sunset, the day would be 

considered virtually the longest accounting day in the whole 
year and thus only its appellation of ‘ the great afternoon ’ be 
justified. 

For our passage in the Mahabharata ( 1. 181. 40 ) the meaning 
that would suit in the context would be : As on the last day in 
the month of Asldha the sun is overcast by clouds, so was 
Arjuna overshadowed by the accompanying Brahmanas clad in 
black skin. 

6. Prati as the Name of a 6oin 

§ ( a ) Mahabharata evidence 

The word prati as the name of a Gain is of rare occurrence in 
literature. One instance of its literary use is recorded and that 
in the following verse from the Mahabharata ^ 

^ f ii 

The verse is found in the Narada Rajaniti questions put to 
king Yudhisthira in the beginning of the Sabhaparvan ( 5.68 ). 
The correct rendering is as follows : — 

‘ Do you distribute seed and food to your peasantry in distress, 
and do you advance agricultural relief loans to them at the con- 
cession rate of one Prati for each one hundred Karsapxnas ? ’ 

The variant readings given in the Poona Criti:ial edition are 
( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) and ( 5 ) 

The last three are extremely corrupt and hardly worth consider- 
ing. The first two are accepted by the well-known commentator 
Nllakaptha. He gives prafyelcam as the Vulgate text ( for the 
Praiikam of the critical edition ) and explains it as itiiplying 
loans at l%of interest. His alternative reading padikam is 
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explained as referring to an annual increase of one-fourth, i. e., 
Rs. 25/- for each hundred, which works out to an interest of a 
little over 2% . He further adds that 1% rate was for secured 
loans and that of 2% and a little mote for unsecured loans. The 
explanation appears laboured and removed from the spirit of the 
original text. Although by his meaning of pratyekam Nllakantha 
arrives at the same rate of interest, ( i. e. 1% ) as that of praiikam 
we must emphasise that praiikam is the older and genuine reading 
for which not only the testimony of best Mbh. manuscripts is 
our guide but also the older grammatical tradition in which is 
preserved the correct interpretation of the word pratika. 

S ( b ) Evidence from grammatical literature 

This earliest use of is recorded by KatySyana in gram- 
matical literature. On Panini V. 1. 25 ( ) there is a 

Varttika, with tlie following Bhasya-- 

i mlr^: i 

( Kielborn II. 347 ). 

It means that prafi is the substitute for the coin named kdrsd- 
paufi and the suffix titkan is added both from the word karsaparia 
and from prati to denote the various meanings, such as ‘ purchased 
for ’ ( cFfrf^ ), * BO much interest, income, profit, total-tax or 
bribe paid on it’ ( grr^rk, Astadhyayl, 
V, L 47 X Thus prahka would signify a transaction in which 
one karmparia or silver punch-marked coin was paid as the 
purchase money or interest etc. 

This is the simple and natural explanation and in the light 
of this we may understand as an amount of one 

hundred silver KdrsUpanaf^ on which one Prati was accruing as 
monthly interest, i. e. at 12 p. c. per annum. Nfirada calls this as the 
concession rate charged on relief loans advanced by government. 
The higher rates of interest recorded in law-books for various 
classes of transactions range from 2, 3 to 4, 5 per cent. Where 
Prali means a KUrsUpana the §alam or hundred also has reference 
to the Karmpaiia coins. We find that in ancient literature when 
merely the figures were mentioned without specifying the name 
of the coin generally the standard silver punch-marked coin or 
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the Karsapayu was intended which was the prevailing currency. 
In Panini sutras V. 1. 21 ( ) and V. 1. 34 ( qror^T^- 

) the Kmvsu puuu coins are implied by the mere men- 
tion of the figure 100, In early Buddhist works when any big 
sums of money are specified, no name of coin is adduced, that of 
Karsapana being understood, which was looked upon as the 
standard coin. ( Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics 
P. 79 ). 

§ ( c ) Epigraphic evidence 

It is a matter of extreme good luck ^tt at we have reliable 
epigraphic evidence of the use of Prati as a current coin name 
in the Nasik Cave Inscriptions of Umvaddta, son-in-law of 
King Nahapftna. Nahapana belonged to the earlier wave of 
Saka invasion under the Ksaharata branch who became masters 
of Western India and Ujjain in the first century B. C. In inscrip- 
tion no. 12, it is stated that Usavadata gave a perpetual endow- 
ment of 3,000 KahUpanas for the benefit of the Sangha, and 
invested them with two guilds, two thousand in a Weavers 
guild, interest one P/'a/^/x'a( monthly ) for tl\e hundred, and one 
thousand in another Weavers guild, interest three quarters of a 
Pa(//7iY/ ( monthly ) for the hundred. These Kahapanas were not 
to be repaid, their interest only was to be enjoyed. Out of them, 
the two thousand ( 2000 ) at one Pratika per cent provided the 
cloth money at twelve Kahapapas to every one of the twenty 
monks. From the sum of the thousand ( 1000 )- invested at an 
interest of three-quarters Pratika per cent, the pocket money 
was to be paid to the monks. , 

In the above extract we have use of the technical terms 
Vrddhi ( interest ), Kahapavui and Pratika and the interpretations 
are perfectly clear. The formula Vrddhi Padika Sata is identical 
with that used in the Mahabharata passage Fratihain ca &Uam 
vxddhya. Both have the same meaning i. e. the amount of one 
hundred Karsapana coins fetching an interest of one Kdrsdparta, 
i. e. one per cent monthly ( Ep. Ind. Vol VIII, pp. 83-83, Nasik 
Cave Inscriptions ). 

In the Kanhori cave inscription no. 15 also there is a 
’•eference to an endowment of two hundred Karsapanas at Frahka 
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rate of interest i. e. one KSrsapana per cent per month ( 

^rrrfH % o qf%^ 

Burgess, Arch. Survey of Western India, Vol. V, pp. 79-80. 
The inscription is dated in the ?eign of Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarnl who who was a contemporary of Nahapana. 

8(d) Chronological considerations 

The literary and epigraphio references to the coin 
called Praii point to some important chronological consi- 
derations as regards the date of the Mahabharata passage 
in which the word occurs. Panini mentions only the name 
Karsapam for the .standard silver punch-marked coin of his 
days. The word Praii as a substitute for Kdrsapana was un- 
known to Panini ( cir. 5th century B. C. ) and it occurs for the 
first time in the Varttikas of Katyayana (circa fourth century B.C.) 
It appears from the testimony of the Cave inscriptions cited 
above that Praii was a current coin name for the Karsapana up to 
the end of the first century B. C., the rate of interest being very 
often expressed in terms of the Praii coin. The Mahabharata 
chapter containing the Narada Rajanlti should therefore be as- 
signed to a period between the fourth and the first century B. C. 
It is a text dealing with those subjects of law and polity which 
Dr. Sukthankar rightly considers to have been grafted on the 
original text of the Mahabharata under tbe influence of the 
Bhrgus. Possibly this chapter, did not form part of the epic as it 
was constituted under the name of Bharata. The position seems to 
have been that the Ndi portions were existing independently 
out of the orbit of the original Bharata text and at some favour- 
able time the Bhrgus incorporated them along with the Akhyanas 
into the epic which emerged as the Mahabharata as a result of 
this iuflation. The two limits of this literary diaslceuasis appear on 
the basis of the very solid evidence supplied by the references to 
the Praii coin in Katyayana^s Varttikas on the one hand and the 
cave inscriptions on the other, to fall within the narrow period 
of about three centuries, from the fourth to the first century B. C. 
The probability is that the date for the introduction of this parti- 
cular chapter in the epic text is nearer the earlier limit than the 
later. This is also confirmed by the occurrence in this context of 
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several other technical terms as Lava and Musti ( Sabhaparvan, 5. 
54 ) which are peculiarly KauUlyan and have been used in the 
ArthaSastra ( IX, 1 ), a treatise of the Maurya period. 

Postscript 

Doctor F. Edgerton who has edited the critical edition of 
the Sabha-parvan translates Pratikam as “ apiece ( Sukthankar 
Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, 
page 11 ). This would mean that King Yudhisthira advanced the 
sum of one hundred Earsapanas to each individual farmer 
which on the face of it is improbable. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, the 
General Editor of the Mahabharata, to whom I communicated 
the interpretation of Pmiikavi ^atavi set forth in this paper kindly 
wrote to me : “ In my addition to Edgerton's Addenda et 

Corrigenda I had already given the correct sense of the word by 
inserting a note which I am copying for you. 

Devabodha’s explanation runs thus * STTfr « 

3TW mv srfif \ His alternative explanation 

which favours the rendering apiece ’’ ignores the current 
idiomatic use of which seems to underlie his first explana- 

tion, and to which Katyayana had drawn attention in his second 
Varttika to Panini 5. 1. 25. The word is explained as 
i. e., the ‘ interest h This hundred which 
is to be given as a ‘ relief ' loan deserves only one ( Karsapana ) 
as interest, and that is the main point, and not the giving of 
only one hundred to each needy farmer. “ Pratikam therefore 
means “ Kars§panikam and this sense of the word is already 
registered in PW. 

I am greatful to Dr. Belvelkar for this information. The inter 
pretation of the coin name Prati suggested itself independently 
to both of us against the same grammatical background. 


16 i Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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bhalusalika or bhandasalika ? 

* ♦ 

By 

Lokesh 

In the Silver Jubilee Volume ( XXIII ) of the Annals, Prof. 
V, V. Mirashi quotes the colophon of a Nepalese MS. of the 
Ramayana on p. 293 in the course of his discussion on “ Gahgeya- 
deva of Tlrabhukti This colophon was deciphered by Bendall, 
whose faulty reading has been noticed by Prof. Mirashi in his 
article. In the colophon occurs a word which has been read by 
Bendall as bhancu-iaiika and bhrdu-ialika by Prof. Mirashi. 
Both of these readings are wrong, and it is strange that Prof. 
Mirashi should have passed over this word even without putting 
a question-mark besides it. This is perhaps due to its having 
been considered a ‘ phonetic improvement ’ on Bendall's reading, 
i. e., its sounding like a Sanskritic word ! ! Neither of the read- 
ings conveys any sense, which is essential to ensure their correct- 
ness. Moreover, in the entire manuscript the letter la is never 
written in the way as it is in this word, wrongly deciphered as, 
bhalu-ialiJca. Further, the letter closely resembles, and is 
identical with, the letter -nd~ in inncj-ila which occurs just a little 
further ( folio. 376 of the MS. ). It has only become slightly 
blurred and hence has evaded the attention of previous scholars 
as being -vda. The reading with -nila has been adopted in “ Ali- 
kalibijaharam ( A Sanskrit-Tibetan-Mongolian Abecedarium ) ” 
by the versatile scholar Dr. Eaghu Vira, where the photograph 
and DevanSgarl transcription of the passage under consideration 
have been given on account of their close rssemblanoe to the 
Lantsha script of the abecedarium. The correct reading of the 
word would be “ an oflScial connected with the 

»Tiu¥5iT5rr ”, and not 



A NOTE ON THE A. CHESTER BEATTY COLLECTION 

BY 

G. H. Khare 

Very recently I had an occasion to turn the pages of the three 
volumes of the monumental work * dealing with the collection of 
miniature paintings etc. from the library of Mr. A. Chester Beatty. 
On plate 68 of the third volume is reproduced a miniature paint- 
ing of the saint Shah Dawlah the resident of Gujarat ( Punjab ). 
The foot-line describes the miniature as •* The derwish Shah 
Dawlat by Dilwarat \ On pp. 34, 35 of the first volume ( text )» 

this painting is described thus : ‘ ( 25 ) Plate, 68. By Dilwarat 

in the left hand margin of the picture is an inscription in the 
hand-writing of the Emperor Shah Jahan, the translation of 
which is i The portrait of Shaykh Dawlat, who has settled in 
Gujrat, Lahore. Painted by Dilwarat ^ It is quite clear from 
these remarks that the name of the artist has been deciphered 
as Dilwarat. ® 

But I very much doubt it. It is well nigh impossible to make 
out any meaning of the word-if it can be so called-Dilwarat. The 
inscription is practically devoid of diacritical marks and ortho- 
graphical points ; for only three letters possess orthographical 
points. To the rest we are to supply both according to the require- 
ments. The last word of the inscription consists of five letters. 
Out of them if the first is dal, the fourth must also h&dal ; for the 
forms of both the letters are identical. If these two letters are 
compared with the did in dawlah and dar, the identity becomes 
still clearer. But no doubt of any sort can be raised about their 
being dQl^ when those four letters are compared with the letter 
re in dar, Idhur and raqam. Thus the penultimate letter in the 
last word must bo read as drU and not re. The second letter in 

I The Library of A. Chester Beatty : A Catalogue of Indian Miniatures 
by Sir Thomas W. Arnold, revised and edited by J. V. S. Wilkinson ; Vol. I, 
text, Vols, II & III, plates, London, 1935. 

The whole inscription in the margin runs thus ; Shabih Shaikh Dawlah 
kah dar Gujrllt Labor mibdshad (V) raqam Dilwarat ( Devadatta ). 
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the same word can as well be read as yatj, Yay occurs in 
three more words in the inscription ; but its points are no- 
where indicated. I, therefore, decipher the last word as Devdat 
( Devadatta ), It was a very common personal name in old 
days and the word carries meaning. 

In the left hand portion of the border of the frontispiece to 
the third volume, I find the words ‘ Amahi-HarJf, indicating the 
name of the artist who executed the border. But this has not 
been mentioned in the text. 

The foot-line to pi. 40 ( b ) as also the text gives the name of 
the artist as Kamali Jibillah,. 1 am doubtful of the second word. 
It has no meaning. It can be read as Jaisukha with some 
difficulty and then will carry meaning, 

PI. 41 ( a ) has something like quU at the 

bottom. But neither the foot-line nor the text refers to this in- 
scription which gives the name of the artist.^ 


^ As far as I know nobody ha> referred to these disorepanoles and hence 
I felt the necessity of writing this note. 



VAISYAS AND SOCIAL ORDER 

By 

S. N. Tadpatrikar 

— 

A reference to lexicons will show that the word ‘ go ’ stands 
for many different things ; but curiously enough, the Maha- 
bharata, at AousSsana parva, Adhy. 63 ^il. 4, gives prominence 
to ‘ the Cow, the Earth and the Learning stating that the gift 
of either of these, brings equal merit to the donor •• 

^rg!ETtTV55Rr5 *Tfa: n 

In the Adhy ay as that follow, the sacredness of the cow is 
dealt with at great length, and along with the story of the King 
Nrga, who, in spite of his great and liberal gifts, suffered the 
life of a lizard, owing to a slight error in giving away to a 
Brahmana, another’s cow, we have also the mention of Qoloka, 
a special world where all sorts of highest pleasure are reserved 
for the donor of cows ( MBH. XIII. 73 ). We leave and 
wmfft for the present, and devote our attention to the cow. 

Rgveda, does not seem to attach so much sacred value to the 
cow, and there the cow only counts as a means of wealth and 
prosperity. The Dana-stuti hymns mention large herds of cows 
being given as Daksina, to sacrificial priests, by the ruling 
Kings, who often performed sacrifices for their own good. These 
learned priests were specially called to the King’s capital, and 
they usually had their colonies in forest-Ssramas, where they 
could conveniently tend their flocks of cows, and lead a peaceful 
and happy life. Of course, looking after the cows, as also tilling 
land for rearing crops for their livelihood, was quite a necessity ; 
but it is possible that as these colonists extended their field of 
activity, they found almost the whole of their time engaged in 
their main task - that of study and teaching of sacred lore, and 
and gradually passed into the hands of their dependents 

and followers. These first consisted only of students, who, study- 
ing under their teachers, were asked to do these duties of 
farming, cow-tending and the like. The Pausya parva of the 
MahSbharata gives us a concrete example of the above state- 
ment ! A teacher, Apoda Dhaumya, had three students of whom, 
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one Aruni from Pancalap, was sent to construct a bund to the 
field — «lvrR. The water was flowing out of the field 
and it had to ba stopped ; the boy, seeing no other way, laid 
himself in the opening, and thus prevented water from going 
out — the teacher, not seeing him return home, went out in search, 
and called the boy, who, thereupon, showed his teacher how he 
had bodily held up the water. Of course, Dhaurnya was pleased, 
and granted this sincere student proficiency in Vedas, giving 
him the name Uddalaka Aruni. 

Another student Upamanyu, was asked to look after the 
cows — This poor, innocent boy was put to a 
severe test^ the teacher asked him how he managed to earn a 
livelihood ; the boy told that he begged for food ; the teacher 
asked all the to be given to him, and when the boy did as he 
was told, the teacher kept for himself, all the provisions and 
sent the boy away without any means of feeding himself. 
Seeing, after some time, that the boy still kept in full vigor, the 
teacher again asked about the means, when the boy honestly told 
that he went a begging again ; this, too, was forbidden him ; 
then he fed himself on cow’s milk, then merely on the froth of 
milk which the calves left on the adders of the cows, and when 
all these devices were proscribed by the teacher, the poor boy 
was obliged to eat which made him blind,^ and then, 

while finding his way back, fell into a ditcb ! Dhaurnya then found 
him out, and after ojBFering prayers to the Asvins, the boy was 
restored to his eyesight. 

The number of such students, however, was necessarily very 
limited and quite insufficient to cover all the activities 
pertaining to farming and cows; and help from othors-tRf^-— 
was often sought to look after these works efficiently. These 
others, were of course, as their very name indicates, not of the 
Aryan fold, and were secured from the numerous inhabitants 
residing in the jungles, near by. They were treated most kindly, 
were also initiated into the sacred Vedic traditions, and some few 
of them really proved most apt and capable studenta-an instance 
of such exceptional talent we find, in the name a son of 

fim-from the other’s class ; this has a srisrer, and to 

his credit ) 
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But most of these un- Aryans were not able to pick up the 
learning: of their teachers and after their initiation, only did their 
duty of and honestly. So that the exception of 

only proves the rule : that all of them were initiated into the 
Vedic fold, and attached to the duty of farming and tending the 
cows. These, to my mind, formed the ft^r: the masses, the people, 
the settlers of the land, and the class— 'name was subsequently 

brought into use, as applicable to these people. The learned 
authors of the Vedic Index state that the meaning of this term is 
‘ doubtful ’ if the above time of thinking be accepted, some light, 
it is hoped, may hereby serve to dispel the ‘ doubts ’ about the 


meaning of the terms. 

Another point in this connection, is that the four Varnas are 
given their particular distinguishing colours, - actual physical 
colors, not due to the mixture or predominance of the three 
gunas as commentators would have us believe. Mahabharata, 
Santi, 188. 5 has 

gisr'JTTJTf i 

and miakantha, the commentator explains this ^ as - f%fT: 

rTRimn:. 

A still curious statement is found further on at slokas 10 £f. 
whore, the sage Bhrgu tells HtStttrT that all men were of equal 
status - lipTr-- at first ; but subsequently fell into Varna division 
according to their particular activitie.s inspired by particular 


gunas ; nm: i 

The late Mr. Visvanath K. Raiawade, a well known scholar 
of Maratha history, gives ( at p. 140 ) in his Marathi introduction 

to^mrmvrgitgrrtr^T, his own theory about the 
his social history mostly on Fanini’s grammar and Vedic litera- 
ture “ Even before the oldest of Rgvedic hymns was ever com- 
posed, Brahmana was the only party in society ; he was of a 
bright white colour, physically, while mentally tending towards 
high thoughts about God and soul. These Brahmana Aryas came 
soLwards. and met, on the Pamir plateau, in centra,! As a, tb 
red-skinned, brave and hardy Ksatriyas, who are, m 
Arsnyaka, aptly compared with the Tiger of the J 

gr gSTHtV^svwiBrahmanasbeing intellectually 
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superior, could easily influenoe these brave people, and the two 
joining hands to make a common cause, brought into existence, 
the most powerful organisation, that of which is, so often 

mentioned in our ancient literature. These combined people soon 
came across some yellow tribes who, though not warlike, were 
well versed in and ^rfbrw, prominent activities of peace 

time. These were given the name , and they might be of the 
same stock as the Fhoneoians or Punics of the Romans, the 
Panis of Rgveda, from the west ; or they might have been some 
offshoots of the yellow races of East Asia. Anyway, these yellow 
people ware absorbed in the common Aryan fold, and thus was 
created the distinguished of Vedic times 1 

These throe groups, amicably cooperating among themselves, 
gradually occupied the southern parts consisting of Uttara Kuru. 
Hiranmaya, Ilavrta etc. They met the dark-skinned sudras in 
Uttarakuru, and Uttaramadra, north of the Himalayas, and it 
was in these parts that the was regularly organised, and a 

complete society established. This organisation continued to be 
in force, as these people advanced further south, across the 
Himalayas and established themselves in different parts of 
the Indian continent. 

This theory about the formation of being discussed 

in a Marathi book, has not received the attention of scholars. 
It might bo objected that it is only a subjective theory, but if we 
consider the matter without any bias, we shall have to admit 
that all such theories regarding society of Vedic or even pre- 
Vedic times, are bound to be more or less subjective, and when 
no definite conclusion can be drawn about these doubtful matters, 
this theory of the late Mr. Rajawade, may be taken into consi- 
deration, when studying the history of those hoary ancient 
times. 

In the limited space of the present article, it is not possible to 
discuss all the points at any length 1 and I propose now, to lay 
here, for the consideration of interested students, a rough outline 
of ray own views, on this subject •• 

To my mind, the first two Varnas, anjnn and oora.e from 
one common stock— the Aryans, who came from somewhere in 
the North, and occupied the regions first around the Caspian — 
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( ? )— Sea, aud then in parts of Central Asia. While forming 
fresh colonies in strange lands ^ots formed the penetrating 
wedge-fiiq—while their brothers, the hardy and brave 
protected them on both sides, thus forming the »rr^ of this social 
5^ ! Both those activities required equal daring, and both 
having common interests at heart, there was perfect co-operation 
between these two Varnas. This policy of ‘peaceful penetra. 
tion ’ into now adjoining territories, was carefully followed by 
these Aryan settlers, even after they had successfully occupied 
the Northern part of India. They—i. e. the Brahmana rais, with 
their followers — had their colonies in the where they 

had to meet the class, and the clash between the two, or 

more properly, the persecution of these peace-loving Brahmanas, 
led to the attack from the ijTflfq' rulers, who were the patrons of 
these colonists. The motive underlying this clash and subsequent 
attack can be clear, when we take into consideration the point 
that if these rsis only wanted peaceful habitations in solitude, 
they could very well have settled in the territory of their 
patrons. And it was mainly on account of this daring missionary 
spirit of the arrsrots, that they commanded special respect and 
careful attention of their cjTrau rulers. The sT^T^ was thus a 
most powerful organisation of the Aryans, and it enabled them to 
extend their settlements all over the wide expanse of the then 
known earth. 

These same people, had among themselves, some who possess- 
ed neither of these qualities necessary for a arTgror or a ; and 
it was quite natural ; you can not expect all people to be of the 
same calibre. So these third-class men formed the ordinary 
stock having nothing to lead, but simply to obey the orders of 
the leaders ; and this third-class continued to be greatly added 
to as the colonies extended over larger regions, where the 
indigenous people who were meek and sub-missive, were easily 
absorbed, and thus the whole mass formed the , a class, wlm 
were engaged in peaceful pursuits of social good, those of ^ 

Bnd»TK^. 

For centuries together, this classification was not strict, and 
the three classss were equally privileged to take part in all the 
religious activities ; but subsequently, a large split came among 

J7 I Annals, B. O. R. I. J 
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these Aryan settlers on the Caspian, and while a part of these con- 
tinued to stay there — afterwards going South into -another 

section moved East and came to the highlands of Central Asia, 
where they met, and absorbed among themselves, the meek yellow 
people who found places in the third and general class, that of 
f^^r: , the dark skinned ^s were probably the aborigines of 
the Indian soil, who could not be so easily captured, and these— 
?^s of Bgveda — continued to trouble the settlers, for a long 
time, and even after their subjugation, were kept at arm’s dis- 
tance, being asked to do only menial labour, but in no way 
allowed to mix with the Aryan people, in social or religious 
functions. The yellow and dark colours are thus accounted for ; 
stirring passions change white to red ; so we may take the red 
colour of Ksatriyas, as a mark of passionate temper and of 
bravery, the original colour being the same-white-as that of the 
BrShmanas. This original white colour is still conspicuous 
among our Parsi brothers, these who had settled in Iran, south of 
the Caspian Sea, ^ 

The addition of 5rnvr5U-trade-to and fell to the lot 
of the ^^8, as the people had settled in social life, cities and 
villages came to be built properly, and inter-oomraunication 
became a regular need of society, and state. On account of their 
occupation as a class, came into contact with the while 
the two uppers forming the head and arras of society, sometimes 
indulged in a contest for supremacy, as references to such 
incidents are found in Epic t.nd Puranio sources. But as long as 
the «|^U| was useful as a daring leader in extending the Arya- 
nisation of the whole land, eo long the rulers were eager 

and careful to keep the good will of this self -less class *, and it 
was only when the had left nothing of this sort to do, and 
wanted to assert his superiority merely on the strength of hie 
religion and philosophy, that the people, especially the ruling 
class, showing their unwillingness to submit, came into clash ; 
but all through these oonfliots between ^ and we have to 
note that the kvf and remained quite indifferent, and 
engaged themselves in their allotted work of 9rv, nlvtFn’ and 
srrfdr?7, The hard and fast classification, which is referred to in the 
is a developement that came about at a comparatively 
late period, of our social history of Ancient tinges. 



AN OPENING VERSE OF THE MAHABHARATA 

BY 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 


It is well-known that the opening verse in the Mahabharata 
differs in the various recensions of the Epic-Northern and 
Southern and therein again in the several texts of the Telugu, 
Orantba and Malayalam ( Kerala ) versions. It would be impossi- 
ble to dogmatize as to which of these versions has the imprima- 
tur of Vyasa himself or is the one that most faithfully repre- 
sents the original version given out by him. The task of fixing 
the correct original textus simpficior of the Epic must be left an 
open one or perhaps to specialists in the field of Epic-study and 
criticism. The great Critical Edition of the Epic taken up by 
the Bhandarkar Institute may be expected to solve the question 
provided all the manuscript materials are tapped which does not 
seem still to be the case. My task in this paper is but a very 
modest one of bringing to the notice of scholars and students of 
the Epic, the existence of a Version ( I do not go so far as to dub 
it a Recension ) of the Epic known to and commented upon in 
the thirteenth century by the great Vedantic philosopher Sri 
MadhvScarya and which opened with the benedictory verse = 


From the evidence of Mss. let in by the Critical Edition of 
the Epic published by the Bhandarkar Institute, we find that the 
above Sloka occurs in only one of the texts of the South Indian 
Reoension-the Kerala or Malabar version and there too m only 
one of the three manuscripts collated ( 

No. 1 ). But the antiquity and genuineness of the verse itselt 

go back to many centuries and rest upon the testimony of te 
Mambmrcda-mparya-Nirvaya an epitome, and * 

mentary in Sanskrit written by Sri MadhvScarya about 1300 ^D. 
So far as our present knowledge goes, this oommen ary 
claim to be the earliest dateable Sanskrit commentaryon the Epic. 
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• the very outset of his Tatpanjanirnaya, Madhva says that 
::.pic ( of course in the version that he regarded as authentic ) 
- with the benedictory stanza “ and 

•eds to comment upon this verse in his turn ^ 

g^uffT w fin il 59 n 

?ffT ^r^fTJTSifr^gW II GO II 

tT»T<^gTBggZJ-jr X X XI 

?f?i If g%nnTrn?ni!f i^panr- n^mfnni sr«rgH: ufirsTTg?!^ 11(5111 

IL would be clear from the above, that the verse ^rr^r^uf 5^2“^ 
could not be Madhva’s owm ( as has been fancied by some ) but 
that in his opinion, it goes back to the original P^pic text at least 
according to the textual tradition inherited by hi’u in the thir- 
teenth century and current in that part of the country ( i. e the 
South Kanara district and Tulunad of which he was a native ). 
Considering the purity and accuracy with which Kerala and its 
vicinities have preserved the ancient works of Sanskrit literature 
which have unfortunately disappeared from the other parts of 
India, it is not unlikely that the Kerala versions preserve much 
authentic materials. While it is thus indubitably true that the 
earliest reference to the verse “ JTFmor i^ to be found in 

the metrical commentary of Madhvacarya, he is not certainly the 
author of it. He makes it clear in his commentary that he 
regards the verse as belonging to the original nay its very first 
verse. Furthermore, he is also found to quote the second quarter 
of this terse in his Oitabhasya^ as from the MahUbharaia under 
Gita IX. 26. 

^ WTCff I' and agaiii 

t^oiar fffi#^ grkvfw i ” ( Bharata ) 

f IX 1 3 

And we hate already seen that this verse is accepted as the 
opening one in one of the Msr:. of the Kerala Recension of the 
present day. Madhva was himself a native of Tulunad which 
lies immediately north of Kerala proper and which is part of the 
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Holy Land of Parasiirama to which the religious poet Vadiraja 
pays a graceful compliment ^ 

( Tirthaprabandha i ). 

It is not unlikely that his version was in agreement in the 
main with the Kerala version, and the South Indian Recension, 
judging by the criteria proposed by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri viz., 

( I ) the exclusion of the Ganesa episode, to which there is no 
reference in Madhva or Vadiraja’s texts (2) the inclusion of the 
Kanika episode and ( 3 ) the absence of reference to the 8800 
enigmatic verses ^ 

3^# $T% r ?T u 

Madhva not only knew the North Indian version ; but claims 
to have constituted his text after a careful and critical examina- 
tion of the manuscript material from different parts of the 
country and upon a‘ higher criticism ^ of the text upon principles 
which he indicates in the prolegomena to his work. It appears 
from his statements that he exercised great care and caution in 
fixing up a Vulgate text of his own after a wide and representa- 
tive collection of Mss. from different parts of India based on 
different Recensions. It would bo well to remember in this 
connection that his commentary on the Epic was written by 
him more or less towards the closing part of his life when he 
had already toured the north and southern parts of India 
many times and built up a precious library of his own. It may 
be said of Madhva as of no other ancient writer that he truly and 
most vividly anticipated the difficulties of modern Research 
scholars of the Epic and may very properly be described as the 
pioneer of Mahabharata text-criticism. He sounds a familiarly 
modern note ^ 

f rf: smT?T?^r%?vu«rT u 3 

S|T W 7 M 

’ Ilia date was autedatcC by three centuries by p. P. S. Sastri. For a 
oomplete criticism of P. P. S. Sastri’s date and fixation of the real date of 
VsdirSja see my paper on his date in the Annals, B. 0, R. I. Vol, XVIII, 
PP. 187-197= 
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^ ^ srs^ i 

3Tnr^ ri^r ii Mbh. TN. II. 8. 

it would be obvious that a text so constituted by an ancient 
writer of his standing deserves greater attention from modern 
scholars than has been bestowed upon it so far. But so far as his 
followers were concerned it was naturally this text that was 
recognised. VadirSja one of the most eminent followers of 
Madhva in the sixteenth century commented upon this text in 
his Laksalamhara and this commentary, is declared by Prof. 
P. P, S. Sastri to be based on the South Indian Recension published 
by him and follow it closely. Prof. Sastri seems further to look 
upon this as testifying to the authenticity and provenness of the 
text published by him that Vadiraja’s sTrfr^s should agree with 
those of his text. By way of illustration of his thesis, he has 
published Vadiraja's commentary on the Sabha Parva. 

It may therefore be pointed out that there are fundamental 
deviations in Vadirija from the S. Indian text now published by 
P. P. S. Sastri. The latter begins straightway without any 
benedictory verses ( ) with the prose text • 

etc. The North Indian Recension begins with HTTmTJT* 

Prof. Sastri holds that the S. Indian Recension is right in 
discarding the usual stereotyped Mahgairicarana and that a metrical 
benediction can have really no place at the commencement of 
the Epic, Be that as it may, the Laksalamkara has a very elabo> 
rate commentary on x x x x x x 

which it regards as the opening benedictory verse of the Epic, 
following the lead of Madhva’s Tatparyanirmya in this and in 
other respects such as the readings of verses and the inclusion 
of three more benedictory verses in the beginning. It could not 
be otherwise seeing that Vadiraja was a faithful adherent of 
Madhva and claims to follow his lead ^ 

u I. 5. 

Prof. P. P. 8. Sastri is not therefore justified in dismissing the 
verse mTTcroT + + and Vadirajft^B comment on it as an 

* “ Found only in KaBhrair 1.2 ; D ( 9. 13 missing ) T1 G7 ( margin ) and 
very few of Southern Mss.— Telugu and Qrantha •— Sukthankar ). 
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interpolation on the basis of a certain passage : ‘ stcT 

tTJlfr%^W5^aT<T^r'Tt^^^ it ” that is found 

in certain of the Mss. of Laksalamkara under the words fiWf'T’JT- 
5^ ” It seems far more reasonable to reject this single line 

as an interpolation than to dismiss the entire and very long 
comment on the verse HTtrmii The very length and 

cogency of the passage forbids such a summary disposal. Apart 
from this, the Lakmlamkara comments next upon two other 
benedictory stanzas of the Epic : 

f-witr ^isoir ii 

3grr?rgl |gT r? ftr git frggr: < 

The comment on the first of these : f?Rf “ ” gfjtu ggfriRi 

ffrFTf flTRR g?gRf5TIg Hf:5rFcnr»=ttvrtrfT"^'!DTr 

fffr II presupposes the term in in the previous 

verse — »nrEiTHTnrT5TT%^'?R Id. The comment on the third verse 
is equally significant fnftJgtpgfttik uggrug JTjp5rrRTm=gTiV- 

‘ 5r§rr?gT ?gr ’ ?m i arg i 

After these elaborate comments on the opening verses Vsdiraja 
introduces his commentary on the story proper with following 
remark : 

3 T^gT ^FSTwitwr— “ Ttrrs'roi 5^ ^jrsrgr ’’ 1 

Here, the term is significant and presupposes the existence 

of some kind of benedictory verses at the outset. 

II 

The conclusion that VadirSja did recognize the presence of 
certain benedictory verses in the beginning of the Epic and that 
in his opinion the verse grTROT + + + was the first of that 

kind is fully attested by his other work the commentary on 
Madbva's Mahabharafntatpai-ijamr^aya which we have already 
shown reads gmim 5^5% as the first of the Epic. Com- 

menting on II. 59 of his original which runs : 
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Vadiraja writes :— arwRT RtRiq-T^r fRirrRRTf^ R^RStftKTT 
Rww^ta:, ^aCTirgRT^m jjfvj^q- tnsTRRRrg , 

R«T^fHrfT?»iITTHlftfk HTTHT^r 

RTTr^or 5gTs? ” I 
irpnr^ ” ?t% 

Now, not only does Vadiraja simply comment on the verse 
RRPTOT as a matter of course ; but he also deliberately 

raises the precise issue we are debating viz, the genuineness 
and authenticity of the verse RTTltrot in question and parti- 

cularly the need for a benedictory stanza at all. It is gratifying 
to note that n /a the modern critical scholar, Vadiraja points to 
the occurrence of this verse in manuscripts preserved in the 
“ Kerala and other countries ” ‘ ’ ( Mbh. TN. 11. 3 *’ ) 

fr% 3tR?RrRi: h 

He also considers it most unlikely that Vyasa who has incor- 
porated benedictory verses in the beginning of the comparatively 
shorter works like Bhugaoala and Ilanvanisa could have failed 
to do so in such a prodigious work as the MahabliSrata 
Rt^i^nrf atRR: R?T<R%Rfr ir^R t^rqsf^iiTiR RfR r 

? umi?<nRi% iT'^r rr^h rrt vj^Rt? ’ ‘ RriRrf?- 

RTsV: 5TRRg RfRRfRU^ r: ’ RfStRq^R ? 

aTRrilfRVRffTn^ R5FRT%^IRIR!r'ift5qi^ RfSTRPRr^rR II 

( Tulu Ms. Sode Mutt Udipi ). 

It would thus bo evident that the eschewal of benedictory 
versos from the beginning of the Mahabharata and the omission 
of “ RRRRii 0 ?^ etc. as the first verse in this connection 

are sternly disccuntenanced by Vadiraja and that therefore no 
S. Indian recension that omits this verse and those that follow, 
would be acceptable to Madhva and V&dirSja or be recognized by 
them as representing the authentic ( S. Indian ) version. In these 
circumstances, it is dubious if the South Indian version published 
by Prof. Sastri could be made to rest on the authority of V&dirSja. 



AUTJIENTTCITYOF THK KEISNAOARITA 
BY 

Jagan Nath 

In August 1941 Rajavaidva Jlvarama Kalidasa of Gondal, 
published, from a fragiuentary manuscript of three leaves only 
what may be described as * introduction ’ to a poetical work 
called the Krsnacaritarn attributed in the colophon to Maharaja, 
dhlraja Vikrarnahka Srl-Samiidra Gupta. 

The first section of this introduction originally consisted of 
thirty three verses of which the first twelve are now lost and the 
remaining twentyone only have been preserved. In this section 
the author has dealt with the ancient poets whom he designated 
as ( sage poets ). In this section the following authors 

and works are mentioned • — 

1 Sahkhayana :-“He wrote a poem called Kantbabharana. 

2 Vararuci fie wrote a Kavya named Svargarohana. 

3 Katyayana • — lie not only wrote the Variikas on Papinius 
Grammar, but also followed in his footsteps in writing poetry. 
His work is not mentioned. 

4 Vyadi : — He is described as a poet, and philosopher of the 
Mlmaihsa school. He wrote a MahUkrwjja called the Bdldcarita 

which excelled the Mahahharata of Vyasa. 

5 Devala- — the author of Indravijaya. 

6 Patafijali * He is the author of the great commentary on 

Pauini's Grammar, lie revised the Barhhita of Caraka, and 
wrote a poem called containing an exposition of the Yoga 

system of Philosphy. This work appears to be distinct from the 
well known Sutrta treatise of the same name. 

7 Bhasar— the autlior of a brilliant Mahakavya, and twenty 
plays. Ho wrote a play named Vasavadatta, and made the 
Ramftyana and Mahahharata more enjoyable by dramatising 
their story and adding various episodes of his own making. 
Other poets imitated him in writing plays. He did not com- 
pletely follow Panini's system of grammar. 

g Vardhamana;— the author of Bhimajaya. 

9 Clnadeva He was a foreigner. He wrote both in Maga- 

dhl and Sanskrit, a poem called the Buddhacarita. 

18 I Annals, B. 0. H. L I 
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10 Mihiradevti • — He was a Persian. He wrote a panegyric 
of the god sun in one hundred sikharirn verses. 

These are the ten sage-poets to whom the author paid his tri- 
bute, by recording their names and the works they had written. 

The second section deals with the royal poets and the follow- 
ing names are mentioned 

1 Subandhu •* — He is described as a court poet of King 
Bindusara whose displeasure he incurred and was thrown into 
the prison. By the favour of Goddess Sarasvatl, he managed to 
escape from the prison and went to king Vatsaraja, who gave him 
five villages and the hand of his sister. He wrote a poem called 
Vatsarajacarita, and an unnamed play. 

2 Sudrakci : — Equal to Indru in valour, he performed an 
aimmedJia sacrifice and having overthrown the Sakas started 
his own era called the Vikrama era.. He wrote treatises on the 
science of archery and steeling. He was the author of two 
plays. He also composed the Mrcchakatika in nine acts. In this 
work he described his own exploits. This work became known as 
Aryakajaya. Having placed his son Devamitra on the throne 
he retired to the forest. 

3 Kalidasa • — At Sildraka’s court was the great poet Kalidasa 
who composed a play dealing with the love romance of king 
Dusyanta. Besides this, he wrote throe minor plays. 

4 Sura • — A Buddhist scholar, author of two Mahakavyas the 
Saunanda and the Buddhacarita. His other name was Ghosa. 
He wrote treatises on tlie exposition of Buddhist doctrine. He 
also took part in a great congregation of Buddhist teachers. 

5 Hariscandra : — He was the king of Paficala and wrote a 
work called Karv^kirtli. 

6 Matrgupta • — He was not only a Kaviraja but also a king, 
who had obtained the kingdom of Kashmir through the favour of 
the goddess Sarasvatl. 

7 Avantika • — Author of Sudrakajaya. 

8 Harisena alias Kalidasa or Raghukara He held the 
exalted position of Minister of Samudragupta and was the supreme 
authority in matters of peace and war. He was styled Kumftra- 
saoiva. He acted as Brahma priest at the sacrificial perfor- 
mances of his royal patron. He wrote the Raghuvarhsa and four 
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ment of the two. While the author of the Raghuvam^ia is abso- 
lutely uncommunicative about his personality— so much so that 
he does nob mention even his name in the poem — Harfsena has 
not only mentioned his name as the author of the inscription but 
has also given many details about himself such as the name of 
his father, the name of his native place, his official title and the 
offices he held. Is it too much to expect that he would have 

himself stated that he was known as a second Kalidasa if he 
really was ? 

These verses which have beeif passed by its author whoever 
he is as the introduction to the poem Krsnacarita, are prlma fade 
a forgery, an attempt to weave the scattered information concern- 
ing ancient authors into one piece. ^ To endow it with authenti- 
city, the name of Samudragupta has been invented. It is clearly 
intended to provide 'fresh evidence ^ for solving some of the puzzles 
in the history of Sanskrit literature and the political history of 
ancient India, such as the authorship of the Mrccbakatika the 
authenticity of the Trivandrum plays, the date of Kalidasa, the 
origin of the Vikarma Era, etc. etc. 


* The reference to the association of Subandhu with Bindusara is to be 
found in the Avautisundarikatha ; the account of s'udraka is taken from the 
Mrcohakatika with minor additions, the mention of RSmila an<l Somila is 
found ip an oft quoted verse. 
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These parallellisms in thought and expression strongly 
indicates that the author of the Abhijfi&naSakuntalam and 
the Raghuvaihsa- is lone and the same person. Besides these 
there are many other instances of the use of similar con- 
structions and ideas to be found in the plays and the poems. 
For instance the poet is very fond of the construction W* IT. 
In the Raghuvaihsa we have % \ 

In the Meghaduta we have ^§r<TTcT: W* > 

Tr^?;5Traf: ^ snfou'^* ^’Ttrfrtrr: i A similar construction we have 

in the I^akuntalfi ; w: ^ w: ^ f^T%m?Tq’frtr.- 

5TnffT I and w: w: 11 

Again, the mention of the mango tree and the Navamalika 
creeper togetlier and comparing them to a youth and a maiden is 
a common idea in the Raghuvarhsa and the Abhijuanasakun- 
talam, as may be seen from the following instances = 

Raghuvarhsa, VUI, 61. 

1 Sakuntala, IV, 13. 

fq- ?TfRnfe':FT I 

Sakuntala, 1 . 

Further the use of the root 3Tr \/ ^ in the sense of pouring out 
has been made frequently in these works *• — 

1. I Sakuntala, 1. 

2. i Kumarasambhava, \TI, 10. 

3 . \ Kumarasambliava, V, 34. 

The community of thought and expression between the plays 
and the poems, conclusively proves, that all of them are written 
by the same author. The suggestion of two Kalidasas, one the 
author of the plays and the other the author of the Mahakavyas 
is absolutely baseless and in conflict with the evidence of the 
works themselves. It would not be too much to suggest that the 
author of this fragment has merely versified some of Che recent 
suggestions, e. g. Jayasarhkara Prasad, put forward the theory 
of two Kfilidasa^s in his Sfaindagupta. 

It is further to be noted that Harisena, the author of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription can never Jbe the author of the 
Uaghii varhsa. There is a fundamental difference in the tempera- 
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Meghadiita is one and the same person. The following close 
similarities in thought and expression clearly prove the commoti 


authorship of the plays and poenii^ 

1. Sakuntala, II, 5. 

^mr; II 

^ mwf>n 

^iTqrrfi?:Trq- 

fcT: n 

2. Sakuntala, T, G c and •!. 

5f*Tr5?TrKqr fgHT* 

r%?Trr I 

3. Sakuntala, III, 10, 

crq (Tfq^r^Rqprfqm ff q-q r 

^HTrt: 

4. Sakuntala, IV, 4 cd. 

3Tqrf ffjfqr 5rgT^r?TiTHf STHWq I 

5. Sakuntala, IV, 12. 

nq-p* I 

6. Sakuntala, V, 2. 

qr^^q R^^T%sr R5PPq 
Rqm qr^^nqqr sfq i 
trifTRT g’RRqrqqq 
wrrm^^TTtio: 3Tq';?TfctTwig'TrR ii 

7. Sakuntala, VIl, 34. 

R^riTf: aTTIJ 

R3i(T*T5Ti sfrniir^ir I 

q:>T5TfTTrT^rffR5rfrf!f(rT;j;f7- 

8. Sakuntala, V, 6 

^yiqcrRqr^qqrrKq i 


1. Raghuvamsa, IX, 49. 
qR^q ^r^?^<iqRqrfrq 
Rq^qisjq I 

^qFRTqR qqoii =q q:flrqRt 
aRRm^s^Rrl: Tp'^qqqr 11 


2. Rnghuvaiiisa, XI, 44 cd. 

Tq5qqit3^iTf.3Rlftoi qq qrniR^^^ 
?q-£q:H: I 

3. Raghii variisa, X, 83, 

q q^RT qrTRl^fRTTm q^qor ^ i 
Rq'T Tf^RTRT^q ?qTRf«rr fqqRT 
sq !i 

4. Raghuvamsa, 111, 9. 
?frmrRqi¥qRy?^[RqTqqrR I 
^q- RRrqf Hp?q?pfT?qtT II 

5. Raghu vamsa, XI V, 69. 

^rq R^rrf: ^RRiRq^iTr: qVTRqr^R 
fqxT^iRqq: i 

q^qr. qq% RH^qquTqHfqRRTuV 
s/qfT 1 1 

(). Ragiiuvaihsa, XI, 22. 

qiRRT^^Rqq qq: qc 
qiqq jgrf^qTTqiqqR I 

'i ^=Rqr- R-qR^rr^R^fOTl 5^q ^ 
^Rq^fq q»3;q fpqq: II 

7. RaghnvaihsSa, I, 26. 

qqi^ qt R qjfrq R^FTiq Rq-qr 
fqqq I 

Rqrg[RRqq>m qq?5qqRg[qR II 

8. Raghuvarnsa, XfX, 3 a. 

?J*qqr^qfqv?r r ^^^rq i 
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other minor poems. He prevailed upon the kin^ to write the 
Kranacarita. 

The section ends with the account of these eight royal poets. 
In the colophon this section is designated as in the 

of composed by Sri Vikramahka Mah^raja- 

dhirSja Paramabhagavata Sri Samudra Gupta. 

Tlie information supplied by this manuscript is interesting, 
as it has the charm of novelty. Some of the names of authors 
and works are quite familiar, others are less commonly known 
like Vyadi, while some are altogether new. Some of the statements 
made in this work are in conflict with quite wellknown and well- 
established facts of political and literary history of ancient 
India. These require a careful examination. 

Firstly, it has been stated about Subandhu that he fled from 
the imprisoumont of Bindusaraund wont to Vatsaraja who gave 
him shelter. Thus according to this work BindusSra and 
Vatsaraja Udayana were contemporaries, which is an irapossibi* 
lity, since Udayana flourished long before the establishment of 
the Maurya empire. It may be argued that this Vatsaraja may 
not be Udayana but a different monarch of later times. But this 
much at least must be conceded that only an independent and 
powerful king could have dared to give protection to Subandhu 
who had incurred the displeasure of Bindusara. Now Bindusara 
was an imperial sovereign whose dominions included the whole of 
Northern India, and parts of the Deccan. The small kingdoms into 
which India had been divided in the days of Buddha, had all 
been swept away oy the rising power of Magadha. Therefore there 
can be no possibility of an independent contemporary of Bindu- 
sara, who could thus openly flout the wishes of the Maurya 
sovereign with impunity. We know from the Greek accounts that 
Bindusara was a ruler of stern disposition who never spared his 
enemies as his title of Amitrochates shows. Therefore no vassal 
rulers could have dared to offend such an overlord. This statement 
of the present work is therefore, opposed to the facts of history. 

Secondly the work mentions two Kalidasas — one the contem- 
porary of Sudraka Vikramaditya and author of the plays 
Sakuntala, etc. and the other Harisena, the Foreign Minister of 
Samudragupta and the author of Raghuvamsa and other poems. 
However the internal evidence of the works themselves shows 
that the author of Sakuntala, Raghuvamsa, Kurnarsambhava and 



A NEW JNTEUPRETATION of the expression, 

Iq S:iihkara\s coininentary on 


Br. Su. I, ii. 28 
BY 

8PIRINIVAS Dixit 

All the commentators and interpreters of Sarhkara seem to 
have missed the real significance of this expression when they 
unanimously agree in interpreting it thus- “that to say an 
idea, like a lamp, reveals itself spontaneously without standing 
in need of anything else to illumine it, — it is tantamount to 
asserting that the idea, which no means-of-proof can ever reveal, 
needs also no percipient for its perception, as though a thousand 
lamps blazing in the interior of some rock were to make them- 
selves manifest therein. Now what is the significance of the 
analogy of the lamps in the interior of a stone here ? In order to 
understand this, let us know the drift of the passage ^ 

The Vijnanavadin says that only ideas exist. Why? For, 
they alone are immediately perceived, while the objects as such 
being presumably of the nature of non-knowledge can never 
enter the field of consciousness. Whatever is known, is known, 
and therefore an idea, and whatever is unknown, is totally un- 
known, and therefore cannot be known to exist. This means the 
same thing as to say that the object lacking illumination ( /. c., a 
relation to consciousness or the status of being an idea, in our 
modern terminology ) can never bo known, while an idea having 
illumination ( i. e. a relation to consciousness ) can alone be the 
object of knowledge. 

To this, Samkara replies, even an idea must require an illU' 
mination from some external source. ( rhe neo-realist may well 
understand by this that an entity becomes an idea when it 
enters a certain relation ). 
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The Buddhist reply to this is- “I recognize ideas as self- 
luminous This is the position that Hume had arrived at in 
declaring that the whole world is an unceasing flux of ideas. 
For, Hume also had tentatively suggested that there may be 
ideas which are not ideas of anybody. 

Sarhkara's answer to this is, . It 

is quite apt if we expand it thus • “ By saying that there can be 

ideas without being known ), you are taking 

away the very differentia of an idea On your hypothesis every- 
thing will be an idea. But it would only mean that what we 
call a thing you choose to designate as an idea. But, surely, for 
that reason it becomes an idle hypolhes/s^ as idle and barren as to 
hypothesize a thousand candles burning in the interior of a stone. 
The hypothesis makes no difference to the tilings that can be 
verified. Even if there were no lamps burning there, or there 
were ten thousand instead of one thousand, the things would be 
the same. Similarly, if there w^ere ideas without being known, 
there will be no difference between our world view and your 
world view. The only difference is that you call the things 
of the world ideas and we call them objects. Then the designa- 
tion * idea ’ will be pointless. But there will be sense in calling 
the objects ideas, not at all times, but only w^hen they receive 
illumination ( i. e. they enter into a relation with con- 
sciousness ).’^ 

This sort of interpretation will credit Samkara with anticipat- 
ing the arguments of modern neo-realism according to which a 
thing becomes an idea without losing its identity as an object by 
entering a new relation. An object is an idea not by reason of 
its stuff but due to its function. Saitikara certainly, though 
vaguely, implies this. For, otherwise the analogy of ‘ unknown 
ideas ’ with ‘ lamps in the interior of a stone ’ has nothing in 
common. The lamps in the interior of a stone will still be lamps, 
while the unknown ideas will not be ideas in any significant 
sense. That the lamps will not illumine other objects is beside 
the point. That proves nothing. They will be as good lamps as 
any that there be. Yet this is how the expression is traditionally 
interpreted. On that interpretation, there is no analogy whatso- 
ever, But by his m/, Samkara clearly means an analogy. 
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That my meaning was implied by Samkara is clear from the 
faet that he does not say that there is an analogy between the 
roek-hidden lamps and the unknown ideas, but between 
mying ( ) that unknown ideas exist and telling ( ) 

that a thousand lamps burn in the interior of a massive stone. 
The analogy is between the general character of the hypotheses 
as suoh ( i. e. both of them are idle ) and not between the specific 
assertions made therein. 

That Samkara did not much develop such a realistic flash is 
unfortunate. Had he done so, he would have been the founder 
of modern realism. For that, it would not have been necessary 
for him to abandon his Epistemological realism is 

quite compatible with an ontological idealism. 


19 I Annali, B, 0. B. !• ) 
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( Adhikarapa 3 ) Part III, 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Trivandrum, 1945. 



Books Received 


University of Madras, Calendar 
for 1945-46 VoL I Parts I, II. 
University of Madras, 
Madras, 1946. 

Le Monde Oriental Revue, Des 
E’tudes Orientales, Vols. 
XXX-XXXU, H. S. Nyberg, 
1936-1938, London. 

Nyayakusumafijali of Udayana- 
carya, Vol. I, Books I, II, 
Swaini Ravi Tirtba. Adyar 
Library, Adyar, 1946. 

History of Orissa by L. N. Sahu, 
Poona, 1946. 

Hasaratnapradlpika of Allar^lja, 
R. N. Dandekar, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1945. 

Self-Realisation, Life and Teach- 
ings of Bbagavan Shri Ramana 
Maharshi, B. V. Narasimha 
Swami, Tiruvannamalai, 1944. 
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Suddha Raja Yoga of Sri Hamsa. 
yogi, T. A. M. Janardanam, 
Suddha Dharma ofiSce, • 
Mylapore, Madras. 

Tantrasamucccya of Narayana 
Part I, V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri, University of Travan- 
core, Trivandrum, 1945. 

The Legend of the Topes, by 
B. C. Law, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1945. 

3Tf=^r?T, 

f%. ^ 00 ^. 

ft. 

A Vedic Word-Concordance, 
Vol. Ill, ( Upanisads ) Parts I 
(3^-H-) and II Visva- 

Bandhu Sastri, V. V. R. Insti- 
tute, Lahore, 1945, 





